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‘The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


oMORROW Idle Acres and Idle Families 
A LOOK AHEAD To Care for 2,500,000 People, Driven From Land Taken Out of Cultivation, Will Cost the 
Government 350 Million Dollars 


“JY ITH ALL the set-backs 
and confusing currents ARM RELIEF out in the 
that have appeared in the rural districts of the Na- 
national scene in the last : 3 
tion promises now to 


ten days, it is with a certain trepi- 
dation that anybody essays to look ‘St taxpayers $350,000,000 in 
human relief. 


at the future. For there are sur- 


landlords, and upon 
thought of Uncde Sam. 
Their plight has pretty much 
stumped the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. It is tax- 
ing the ingenuity of the Federal 


the fore- This is because of the un- 


usual organization of agriculture 
through that area. Much of the 
land is owned in fairly large 
tracts, then parcelled out to 


tural Adjustment Administration 
has taken a hand. It has written 
into every contract signed with a 
land owner the requirement that 
in working the reduction in acre- 


their expenses. During recent | 
years they gradually have been 
reduced to destitution, but until 
now have had a place to live and 


face elements of retardation appar- 
ent at the very time that the move- 
ment forward was beginning to 
achieve a real momentum. 

The present period may be com- 
pared, indeed, to last summer when 
the bulge in production came only 
to be followed by a reversing of 
engines in the autumn as business 
triedto adjust itself to the blanket 
“blue eagle requirements. 
* But business” and industry are 
stronger today than they were last 
August. That is one reason why 
the Administration feels it can press 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 
It might as well be understood by 
business men everywhere that the 
President and General Johnson are 
going to drive as hard a bargain as 
they can. They are impressed with 


That is the expected expense 
involved in providing for 600,000 
families, who are victims of the 
farm depression and of the strug- 
gle to pull agriculture out of the 
depression mire. 

Already tnousands of these 
families are on the move in the 
South. Other thousands are dig- 
ging} in to wait .for’.the- helping 
hand from* Washington to give 
them a new start in life. 

Most are caught by plans to 
cut by 50,000,000 acres the 
amount of land planted to crops. 
Many are former tenants. Others 
in the North are farm laborers. 
The greater number proportion- 


|. ately are concentrated in the cot- 


ton-growing States of the South. 


Emergency Relief Administration. 

But broad plans, approved by 
President Roosevelt, are being 
laid to meet the problem. 


These were outlined during the 
past week at a conference of re- 
lief administrators held in At- 
lanta, Ga. Actual. start on the 
projects intended to help work a 
social revolution in the agricul- 
ture of the South, is to be made’ 
within a few days. 

The situation in the Cotton 
Belt long has had the officials of 
the AAA in a quandry. 


“share-croppers’ and tenants to 
work, 

These “share-croppers,” num- 
bering 750,000, are little more 
than laborers who are attached to 
the soil. Landlords supply them 
with living quarters and with 
land. They agree to pay 50 per 
cent of their crop as rental. Out 
of the other 50 per cent comes 
payment for’ food; for séed, for 
clothing and for other expenses. 

In good times the share-crop- 
pers and tenants may make a 
small amount of money above 


ground to work, with the hope of 
some income. 

Suddenly, to bring about a 
lower production of cotton, the 
Government proposes to help re- 
move 15,000,000 acres of cotton 
land from use. It already has 
signed contracts with land owners 
and tenants for this reduction. 

Naturally, the land taken from 


use by the owners, is that for- . 


merly farmed out to tenants and 
share-croppers. They have faced 
the prospect of losing every means 
of support. 

But at this point the Agricul- 


On Other Pages 


You Will Find: | 


Cutting the Cost of Crime, by Homer C. Cum- 


age he cause the “least possible 
amount of labor, economic and so- 
cial disturbance.” 

Further, the contracct say that 
he shall, in so far as possible, re- 
duce the acreage of each tenant 
instead of taking all land away 
from some tenants. It also re- 
quires that he “shall permit all 
tenants to continue in the occu- 
pancy of their houses on this 
farm, rent free, for the years 1934 
and 1935, unless such tenant shall 
so conduct himself as to become a 
nuisance or a menace to the wel- 
fare of the producer.” Also the 
landlord agrees to give the farm- 
less tenants access te woodlots, to 
let them have land to grow food 
and feed crops. 


But there are some loopholes in 


OR the first time in many 
IF years the United States 
was completely without air 
mail service during the past 
week, 

Convinced after three weeks 
that the Army Air Corps was not 
equipped to do the job without 
great cost in human life, the Ad- 
ministration last Sunday ordered 
all air mail service suspended tem- 
porarily. Service is to be resumed 
shortly but on a greatly curtailed 
basis until arrangements are made 
by the Government to have the 
air mail carried by private com- 
panies. 

President Roosevelt expressed 
his disappointment at the Army’s 
failure in a letter to Secretary of 
War Dern in which he said that 
in cancelling the air mail contracts 


| The House says “Pay the Veterans” 
How the Income Tax is Handled 


“Yes, Mr. President,” by David Lawrence 
Sixteen Years Building an Air Service 


mings. 
Trade and Company Unions Defined 
Both Sides of the Auto Strike Threat 
Other Features—The Yeas and Nays—Tide of 
New Tasks for the AAA World Affairs—The President's Week— 


The New Permanent CWA program Business Indicators—Where the Money 
The First Year of the Home Loan Plan Goes 


the agreements, and while many 
thousands of former share-crop- 
pers and tenants in the South will 
be permitted by land owners to | 
eke cut an existence of land that 
formerly was cultivated, the Gov- 
ernment has broader plans. | 

Under way is a program, ex- | 

[Continued on Page 19 Column 6.) | 


the fact that wages must not lag be- 
hind profits. 

The question, of course, which 
business men ask is whether the 
Administration thinks profits are 
back again and if the Presi- 
dent and General Johnson know 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.J j 


and ordering the Army to carry. 
the mail he had acted “on the defj- 
nite assurance given me that the 
Army Air Corps could carry the 
mail.”” That he intends to find out 
the reason it couldn't was shown 
by his action in creating a special - - } 
board to make a survey of army 

[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.} 


There 40 per cent of the area | 
that formerly was pianted to cot- 
ton, this year is retired from use. 
On those 15,000,000 idle acres, 
300,000 families are estimated to-~ 
have lived. 


Now they are cut loose, de- 
pendent upon the generosity of 
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{Continued from Page 1.] 
_ failed to put them into effect vol- 


_aviation with emphasis on the air 
corps’ experience in carrying the 
“mail. 

** Offered a place on this special 
board, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
declined in protest against the Gov- 
ernment’s peremptory action in 
cancelling the air, mail contracts. 
The invitation was extended to him 
by Secretary Dern. Later in the 
week, on Friday, Colonel Lindbergh 
“appeared as a witness before a Sen- 
“ate committee which is considering 
new air mail legislation, again crit- 
icized the cancellation of the con- 
tracts without hearing and pro- 
‘tested against the terms of the 
pending bill because it barred the 
‘old contractors from bidding for 
new contracts unless they waived 
any claims they might have against 
the Government on the old con- 
tracts. 


The Administra- 


BLE tion encountered 
beng LABOR further trouble dur- 
OVER ing the week both in 
PROBLEM and outside of Wash- 


ington. Of chief 
concern to it was the controversy 
that has developed in the automo- 
bile industry between organized la- 
bor and the manufacturers on the 
question of employe representation. 
Threats of the American Federation 
of Labor to call out on strike during 
the coming week 60,000 automobile 
workers unless the Government en- 
forced the National Recovery Act, 
the President, acting through Gen- 


| 


eral Johnson, took immediate steps | 


to bring the two sides together to 
avert a strike in the automobile in- 
dustry that might grow to such se- 
rious proportions as to jeopardize 
the whole recovery movement. No 
agreement was in sight at the time 
these lines were written. 


In Congress the Administration . 


program met two major set-backs. 
The Senate failed to ratify the 
treaty with Canada for the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence water- 
way—one of the President’s pet 
projects—and the House, by an 
helming vote, passed the Pat- 
providing for immediate 
in “greenback” currency 
rid War veterans’ ad- 
pensation certificates, 
resident has repeatedly 


President Roose- 
velt viewed com- 


sional opposition to 


matters. He said the 


st. Lawrence treaty would go to the’ 


Senate again in some form, al- 
though, according to Administra- 
tion leaders, this probably will not 


* occur at the present session. The 
» President feels that the waterways 
. will be completed and that if we 


do not go along with Canada and 
are the expense, Canada might 
iscriminate against America in the 
matter of charges for the use of the 
waterways. 

With regard to the bonus, the 
President believes that the Senate 
will reject the Patman bill as it 
passed the House. If it fails to do 
so he will veto the measure when it 
comes to him for approval. The 
House ‘passed the bill by a sufficient 
margin to pass it again over a veto, 
although there is never a certainty 


that a House dominated so largely | 


by the party in power would so vote 
to override a Presidential veto. 
President Roosevelt has stated 
his position on the bonus on many 
occasions. He does not believe it 
represents @ just debt to the vet- 


__erans at this time because payment 


on the certificates is not due until 
1945. And he does not think the 
veterans should be favored over any 
other class of citizens as the Gov- 
ernment would be doing if it paid 
the certificates to the veterans. 
Furthermore, the face value of the 
certificates could not be paid with- 
out increasing the national debt 


‘unless they were paid in “green- 


back” currency, as the Patman bill 
provides. 

Issuance of “greenback” cur- 
rency—paper money unsecured by 
gold—is opposed by the President 
and these are his grounds, as ex- 
plained by an Administration 
spokesman during the past week: 
The President feels that it would 
be establishing a bad precedent be- 
cause if Congress ever gets the 
habit of authorizing the issuance 
of greenbacks to pay the Govern- 
ment’s debts it might continue the 
habit year after year until the 
country was swamped with fiat 
currency and its credit would be 
greatly damaged. 


The crisis that de- 


the NRA prominent 
in the governmental 
picture before it had a chance to 
settle down to its routine work of 


placently congres-. 


TWO TASKS veloped in the auto- 
CONFRONT mobile industry dur- | 

ing the week kept 
THE NRA 


code revision after its two weeks of | 


hearings and conference that 
brought thousands of industrial 
leaders and code authorities to 
Washington. 

The NRA still has the task of in- 
ducing industry to absorb one mil- 
lion unemployed persons through a 
10 per cent reduction in hours of 
work of those now employed, as was 
proposed by General Johnson dur- 
ing the code conference. He also 
suggested a general] 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages to elevate the buy- 
ing power of employed workers. 
The General told the conference 
that a Presidential order probably 
would be issued forcing compliance 
with these suggestions if industry 


—— 


ulitarily. Exceptions would be 
made, he explained, in the case of 
industries which could show they 
were unable to comply. Govern- 
ment action in this matter is be- 
ing withheld pending recommenda- 
tions from committees appointed 
to represent the consumer indus- 
tries and the capital goods indus- 
tries at the end of the code con- 
ference. 

The controversy in the automo- 
bile industry revolves around the 
much-discussed company union. 
Organized labor is demanding an 
election among automobile work- 
ers to determine if they want to 
affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The results of such 
an election would be binding on all 
workers. The manufacturers con- 
tend that this would be unfair to 
those employes who did not want 
to join the union. Labor answers 
that the manufacturers are simply 
evading the issue and do not want 
to give their employes a chance to 
join any except a company union. 


While this contro- 


INCOME TAX versy was coming to 
| COLLECTIONS 
ARE BETTER 


a head a fight equal- 
ly bitter developed 
over the same ques- 
tion on Capitol] Hill, 
where a ,Senate committee was 
holding hearings on the Wagner 
bill outlawing company unions and 
creating a new and permanent Na- 
tional Labor Board with drastic 
powers to settle labor disputes. 
Witnesses representing industry ap- 
peared before the committee to de- 
clare that passage of the Wagner 
bill would enable labor unions to 
dominate American industrial life. 
On the other hand, advocates of the 
bill contended that such legislation 
was necessary to compel industry 
to live up to the codes on ques- 
tions of wages and hours. 

Offsetting these disturbing ele- 
ments somewhat was the news that 
Government collections on the in- 
come tax were picking up. March 
15 each year is the last, day on 
which American citizens may file 
their income tax returns and pay 
the Government at least one-quar- 
ter of the tax. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 


genthau announced after scanning | 


preliminary reports from Uncle 
Sam’s collectors scattered through 
the country that for the first time 
since the depression began the in- 
come tax yield was larger than 
it had been during the preceding 
year at the same pefiod. He esti- 
mated that about four million in- 
dividuals filed returns and paid to 
collectors more than one-quarter 
of a billion dollars. 


| 
Earlier in the week 
POLICY ON the Administration 
made known its 
EVASION policy with regard 
OF TAXES to those persons 


the Government be- 
lieves have tried to evade payment 
of income taxes. The Department 
of Justice has announced that cases 
involving four men who were sus- 
pected of such evasion had been pre-. 
sented to grand juries for inquiry 
and possible criminal prosecution. 
One of these men, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, former secretary of the Treas- 
ury, countered with a statement in 
which he denied any such evasion 
and charged that the prosecutions 
were for political purposes. 

The Administration policy later 
was outlined as follows: The Gov- 
ernment found on going over income 
tax records that there were a cer- 
tain number of persons who failed 
to include certain ircome or re- 
ported less income from certain 
other sources than the Government 
thought they ought to report. The 
question of motive then arises. If 
the motive is to cheat the Govern- 
ment, that is a criminal offense. 
Who is to determine that the motive 
was to cheat the Government? If 
the question is left for decision to 
some individual in the Department 
of Justice or the Internal Revenue 
Bureau and he lets off a prominent 
man people would say he was be- 
ing favored because he was rich. 
If he decides to prosecute the little 
fellow people would say it was be- 
cause he lacked influence. So the 
Government decides to put all such 
cases up to a grand jury which 
would apply the same rule to both 


_ the little fellow and the big fellow. 


Progress was made in Congress 
during the past week in considera- 
tion of two of the few remaining 
pieces of proposed legislation on the 
Administration program. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee completed its work on the 
bill giving the President power to 
negotiate trade agreements with 
other nations and to revise tariff 


Center of the 


SWIRLING around the labor sec- . 


tion of the National Recovery 
Act is a group of controversies that 
threatens the country with the 
greatest wave of strikes in its his- 
tory. 

At the center of the trouble, with 
its defenders and attackers becom- 
ing increasingly bitter, is the com- 
pany union—an organization of 
workers within single plants and 
under the supervision of the man- 
agement. 

On the one side, organized labor 
is seeking to outlaw these agencies. 
On the other side, large employers 
in important mass production in- 
dustries are seeking to entrench 
them. 

What Is to Come 

Out of the clash these results im- 
mediately impend: 

1. A strike of automobile workers 
March 21 if big employers, after 
meeting in New York March 19, re- 
fuse to accede to demands for an 
election to decide whether or not 
the workers want to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
A quick spread of strikes to other 
big industries if the auto workers 
go out is feared. 

2. Use of the injunction method by 
the National Labor Board to restrain 
employers from interfering with 
elections of employes to decide who 


.shall represent them in collective 


bargaining. 

3. A bitter fight in Congress to 
decide the fate of the bill of Sen- 
ator Wagner, (Dem.), New York, 
that would outlaw the company 
union and would create a new and 
permanent National Labor Board 
with drastic powers over labor dis- 
putes. (Summary of the bill is 
printed on page 14.) 

A Legislative Fight 

In the last analysis, as viewed in 
Washington, the fight now under 
way may revolve around the Wagner 
bill. It is drawing the intense sup- 
port of labor and the deep and 


broad antagonism of important em- 


ployers. 

Two developments during the past 
week brought out into the open the 
conflict that is going on in most of 
the cities of the country. 

One was the hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Labor, con- 
sidering the Wagner bill. The 
second was a hearing before the 


National Labor Board on complaints | 


by the American Federation of 
Labor that employes were being 
coerced into joining automobile in- 
dustry company unions. 
What Mr Wagner Thinks 

It was the first hearing that 
brought the forces of industry into 
the attack. It was the second hear- 


ing that brought out the nearest 


thing to a Nation-wide showdown 

on the company union issue. 

Said Senator Wagner in urging his 

bill: 
“Unless misconstruction and eva- 


sion of collective bargaining provi- 
sions of the Recovery Act cease, 
then we may expect to witness a 
vast swelling of industrial unrest 
with the coming of Spring.” 


- He asserted that 70 per cent of 


Tidal Wave of Strikes Now Feared; 
Industry and Labor at Arms Length 


Trouble, the Company Union Takes Its Place as a Major 
! Recovery Problem---Bitter Fight Over Wagner Labor Bill 


the strikes that now are breaking | 


out with increasing frequency in 
cities all over the country, are due 
to the refusal of employers to rec- 
ognize outside labor unions when 
their workers organize for collective 
bargaining under Section 7a of the 
Recovery Act. 

It was here that the opponents 
of the bill entered the fray. They 
countered with the suggestion that 
Congress order an investigation of 
the American Federation of Labor 
to determine what has been done 
with the money paid into its coffers 
by workers. 

They said that Senator Wagner's 
plan would. make of the Federal 
Government a “muster-sergeant 
for unionizing the millions of work- 
ers who for their own good rea- 
sons, have declined adamantly 
through the years to affiliate them- 
selves with National unions.” 


Fears of Monopoly 
By barring company unions, said 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the plan 


equalize bargaining power, but 
would confer monopolistic powers 


upon one minority group, to the 


“would not 


virtual exclusion of the common . 


rights of the mass of workers.” 


Representatives of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute said that 
the bill would “turn control of 
American industry over to a na- 
tional labor union monopoly, not- 
withstanding the fact that national 
labor unions by appeals for volun- 
tary membership over a period of 
many years have succeeded in en- 
rolling less than 10 per cent of the 
workers.” 


To zive the side of labor, William 
Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, said: 

“There is no middle course. For 
seven months we have tried the 


method of persuasion. It has not 
worked. 


“We are now forced to recognize 
that a deliberate and planned cam- 


| paign is under way, on the part of 


certain employers, not to comply 
with Section 7A, which is the labor 
section of the National ‘Reédbdvery 
Act. 

“We must recognize this fact and 
meet it. 
systematically challenging and im- 
peding the action of the National 
Labor Board are in the minority. We 
must not, in fact we cannot, permit 
the lawless few deliberately to de- 
stroy an agency which the coopera- 
tive majority are willing and eager 
to support.” 

Like Senator Wagner, President 


The employers who are™ 


Green saw a wave of strikes sweep~ 
ing the country unless the National 
Labor Board decisions were upheld 


and the actions of that board given 


more standing. 
How Autc Industry Feels 


But the automobile industry, or 
that section of it represented by the 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
refused to recognize the rights of 
the Board and appeared in Wash- 
ington only out of courtesy to it. 

The General Motors Company 
through William S. Knudsen, vice 
vice president, outlined its views 


toward the labor provisions of the | 


Recovery Act. He explained that 
“works councils” had been organ- 
ized in the plants with the assent 
of 80 per cent of the employes of 
the company. Then he laid dowr 
in six points the policy followed. 
The points were: 


1. The company is prepared, so 
far as it can, to see that no group of 
employes is coerced into being rep- 
resented by any works council, labor 
union, or outside representation, not 
of their own choosing. 


2. The company is ready to bar- 
gain directly with the duly ac- 
credited representative of any em- 
ployes. 

3. The company must refuse to 
make any commitment or accept 
any obligation with respect to any 
election that might be ordered by 
the National Labor Board. 


4. The company is willing to ne-. 
gotiate with union representatives 
but refuses to recognize an outside 
union or enter into any contract 
with it. 


5. The company feels that the 
union has no standing before the 
NLB because it made no attempt to 
negotiate. 


6. The company is ready to con- 
sider charges of discrimination 
against employes on account of 
union affiliation. So far as it 
knows there has been no discrimi- 
nation. 


A Test of Authority 


Like other automobile companies, 
General Motors Corporation said 
that it was cutting hours 10 per 
cent and raising wages 10 per cent. 

Representatives of the Automo- 
bile Workers Union testified that 
there had discrimination 
against employes affiliated with 
unions, that ‘workers were coerced 
into voting for company unions and 
that the company unions were com- 
pletely under the control and domi- 
nation of the management. 


Its authority questioned again, 
the National Labor Board was in a 
quandary how to meet this problem 
when General Johnson, administra- 
tor of the NRA, took it undef“his 
wing. The coming week will deter- 
mine the outcome of the biggest 
pending labor conflict. 


\Continued from Page 1.] 

how difficult it is to conduct busi- 
ness in the face of constant shifting 
and changing of hour and wage 
schedules and in the middle of a 
unionization movement that threat- 
ens to revive every bitterness and 
friction which industrial warfare of 
the past has brought us. 

The President probably knows 
this. But his strategy is to drive 
ahead and get as much as he can 
added to the purchasing power and 
the employment rolls. It’s a clumsy 
way to move business forward but 
then the huge spending programs 
of the federal government were de- 
signed to increase the volume of 
transactions and the Administration 
feels it has a right to exact tribute 
| from those who in the main derive 
| benefits from the big subsidies being 
| given. 


It is all a question 
' HOW POINTS of timing. Business 
OF VIEW and industry would 
say “yes” to in- 
| DIFFER creased wages and 
shorter hours later 


— 


on when there is firmness and sta- 


| bility in the picture. But the Presi- 
dent and General 
wedded to the theory that the wage 
increases must go hand in hand with 
increased volume. 


Strictly speaking, there is much 


- comfort in knowing that the blanket 
rule idea is not as strongly a part of 
the Administration plan as it was 
and that the codes will be depended 
upon to develop increases in payrolls 
where the government representa- 
tives on the code authorities think 
| they can be safely insisted upon. 
One can disagree entirely with the 
philosophy back of the Roosevelt- 
Johnson plan for artificial control of 
business yet see clearly that looking 
at it from the point of view of the 
Administration it is impossible to let 
business and industry make the de- 
cision as to when wages can be in- 
creased or hours reduced. This is a 
natural corollary of code manage- 
ment of private business. a5 


The flaw in the 


Neediest Workers Stay on Federal Payroll: 


New Civil Works Program on Permanent Basis 


Carried On By WD 
Of FERA 


THE OLD Civil Works Administra- 

tion, center of controversy and 
source of jobs for 4,000,000 men, is 
fading fast from the national scene. 
In its place is rising the Works Divi- 
sion of the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration. 


So people are asking: What is the 
difference between the CWA and its 
successor, the WD of FERA? How 
many are to get jobs under the new 
organization? What will be the 
pay? Who will give the jobs and 
who handle the work. 

The man who can answer all ques- 
tions on this subject is Harry L. 
Hopkins, administrator of Federal 
emergency relief. 

He it is who set up, CWA over- 
night, creating millions of weekly 
pay checks. He it is who has almost 
as quickly demobilized the Civil 
Works program. He it is who is di- 
recting the new project, which gets 
under way on a broad scale on April 


jl with 1,500,000 workers. 


rates whenever necessary to com- | 


plete such agreements. 
islation has been 
delegation of the 


This leg- 
criticized as a 
tariff-making 


powers of Congress and will be op- | 


posed by a number of members of 
both Houses on those grounds. 

In making a favorable report on 
the bill, the committee paved the 
way for consideration of it by the 
House on March 21. 

The other measure is the bill for 
regulation of stock exchanges. The 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee met on Friday to consider 
the measure as revised to meet the 


‘objections of some of the critics of 


the original bill but the experts had 
not yet completed their work and 


| 


the committee postponed consider- | 
ation of the measure until the com- | 


ing week. 
C. G. MARSHALL. 


‘New and- Permanent Program 
In the following series of questions 
and answers, Mr. Hopkins gives the 
facts and the figures and the back- 
ground of the new Works Division: 
REPORTER: Will the workers un- 


der the new arrangement get the | 


same wages as under the CWA? 
MR. HOPKINS: In the main they 

will, although there may be some 

changes in the rates of pay. 


Policies As Revised to Be. 


poyed on the new plan have to be 
investigated to determine if they 
are really in need? 

MR. HOPKINS: We expect that, 
on March 30, the relief forces will 
tell me that every one then working 
is in actual need. 

REPORTER: Will the amount of 
work a man gets be based on his 
actual needs and the pay on the 
same basis, with different wages in 
different places for the same kind 
of work. 

Equal Work and Wages 

MR. HOPKINS: In most cities 
there will be no wage difference for 
the same type of work. The workers 
will get the same type of money. 


- As a practical matter, these people 


REPORTER: Will the hours of | 


work be the same? 

MR. HOPKINS: 
will happen, practically, is that a 
great many people, the run of them, 
will get about the same hours of 
work. 

REPORTER: You are mopping up 
the end of CWA and its projects? 
MR-HOPKINS: Yes. But we will 
have to continue a few projects and 
also finish up some of the Federal 
ones. 

Cost Not Determined 

REPORTER: How will it work 
out in money? (The old CWA cost 
about $60,000,000 a week.) 

MR. HOPKINS: I do not know 
yet how the financial end will work 


REPORTER: Will the people em- 


What I think | 


all need the full number of hours 
and as much income as they can 
get. If a person only needs two or 
three hours of work a week, the 
thing to do is to give him relief and 
call it-a day. 

REPORTER: Will. there be more 
or fewer jobs? 

MR. HOPKINS: That will take 
its course. We are not going to put 


| 


a top on the number of jobs after | 


April 1. I look to see a good many 
cities that did not do any work prior 

to the civil works program, and 

which now have had a taste of this 

and have seen how it works, have a 

definite public works program of 

their own. Pittsburgh is an exam- 

ple. I do not expect any city in the 

United States not to have its major 

works program. 

REPORTER: Then just what is the. 
difference between this and the 
CWA? 

Working for States and Cities ~ 

MR. HOPKINS: There is this dif- 
ference. The CWA was a Federal 
project and the people who worked 
for it were Federal employes. In 
this case they are employes of the 
cities, counties and States. This is, 
substantially, a grant in aid to the 
several States and through them to 
the cities and counties. 

In the second place, the CWA was 
an emergency measure and 4,000,000 
were given jobs at going rates of 
wages. In contra-distinction to that, 
this is the beginning of a policy that 
needy unemployed, who are able to 
work, shall gain their benefits 


- through work on public projects. It 


is not limited as to time. as was 
the CWA, and it will involve—al- 


Jobs to Be Continued for 


1,500,000 As CWA 


Demobilizes 


though I cannot define it for you 


now—a more sharp determination | 


COOPERATION 
BUSINESS 
| NECESSARY 


| we Shall be willing or eager to pay 


of the kind of projects. My guess 
is that three-fourths or four-fifths 
of the old CWA projects will prove 
to be eligible for this new one, so 
that cities and counties can begin 
to plan with us for a long-time pro- 
gram. 


Long-time Planning 

One of the difficulties we have had 
in the past, and one of the reasons 
for making this adjustment sooner 
than originally planned, is that we 
can sit down and talk with the city 
and county officials all over the 
United States and plan this thing 
for a long time in advance. 


I look to see this prograin, too, 
result in a much better type of fi- 
nancial cooperatio:r from the cities 
and counties thar we had. I do not 
blame them, but the fact that the 


CWA was temporary deterred loca] | 


governments from doing anything 
that took any length of time. 

REPORTER: This undoubtedly 
will work into a more permanent 
and flexible manner of handling re- 
lief through work? 


Permanent and Flexible Plan 
MR. HOPKINS: I think it is an 
indication of the Government’s pol- 


’ icy for meeting the unemployment 


problem, and it has no time ele- 


' ment in it. To that extent, I think 


your assumption is a fair one. 


REPORTER: Will wage payments | 


be made and will workers be selected 
by the local athorities? 
MR. HOPKINS: Yes. 
REPORTER: Will there be any 
break in the number of employes 
with the new plan. 


MR. HOPKINS: For the 1,500,000 


working on March 30, the answer is | 


“No.” 
There the interview ended. 
Thus employment in the Works 


Division of FERA is to be cgnfined | 
to the needy, and it is to be under | 


local instead of Federal supervision, 
but essentially the ide: of work in 
return for relief, is to continue. 


BUSINESS reasoning of the Ad- 
OUTLOOK ministration is that 
| ENCOURAGING? USfness cannot 


stand all sorts of up- 
sets and yet move forward. If the 
only thing that business had to worry 
about was rates of wages and hours 
of work, there would be little difficulty. 
The truth is business has come to be- 
lieve that union labor has captured 
the NRA and the whole administra- 
tion and that the government, being 
dominated by the political system, 
will not dare to hold the scales of 
justice even by fepressing abuses 
that are bound to creep into the 
whole labor controversy. 
The Wagner bill which is printed 


case in point. It contains elements 
of danger to the industrial peace of 
America. Unless sharpl; amended, it 
will produce more strikes, law-suits 
and friction than any single piece of 
legislation in the history of our coun- 
try. But here too one suspects that 
labor is trying to get as much as it 
can and will be satisfied with much 
less than asked. 

All these disturbances are bound to 
affect the confidence with which 
business men make commitments 
for the future. But in spite of this, 
_ the general outlook for the next few 
months or perhaps a year is bound to 
‘be one of constant 
| As long as the billions Uncle Sam is 


pouring into industry hold out, there 


being. Whether the pump will be 
primed sufficiently to keep on going 
is something else again. 
From a long range 
viewpoint, the pic- 


much. We are still 
spending more than 


back. We haven't felt the pinch of 
real taxes. 


But for the immediate future, the 


' ageressive attitude of the govern- 


ment in seeking to enlarge foreign 
trade, the readiness of the Adminis- 


Johnson are 


on another page of this issue is a , 


All Set For Start 
On Vast Spending 
For Public Works 


In Excess of One and One- 
third Billions to Find 
Way Into Citizens’ Pock- 
ets in Course of Year 


Slow in getting under way, the public 
lic works program is expected to reach 
its stride during the coming Spring and 
Summer. 

Favored as a means for early recovery, 
it proved a disappointment to its spon- 
sors who felt that the work was not get- 
ting under way fast enough. In reply, 
it was explained that some of the proj- 
ects, particularly local ones, could not be 
Started overnight. Lesides, effort was 
made to avoid graft and political com- 
plications. 

A statistical study, announced March ~ 
24 by the Public Works Administrator, 
Harold bh. Ickes, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, predicts that $1,382,000,00f will go 
from PWA funds into citizens’ pockets 
during 1934 to increase purchasing power 
and reemployment, and spread recovery. 

Recovery Through Employment 

Said Administrator Ickes: , 

“No promises of any kind have been - 
or will be made by PWA in advance of 7 
delivery, but it is my desire to show what a 
PWA seeks to accomplish and give some 
indication of what may be expected in 
this phase of the recovery program. 

There has been a lot of unjustified talk 
from sources independent of PWA about 
how much PWA could and should do. All 
Statistics run the risk of misinterpreta- 
tion, and PWA does not desire to raise 
false hopes, 

“While Public Works can take over 


Some of the persons employed by Civil 
Works it will never take over all of them 
/at one time, Also, Public Works will give 
employment to many other persons who 
never worked on Civil Works jobs and re- 
sult in wider indirect and industria] em- 
ployment of benefit to capital coods in- 


improvement. 
erally. 


cence, instead of a complacent sur- 
will be better business for the time | 


- stays in session. And there is little 


ture has not changed | 7 
' hind the bill to permit corporations 


tration to build up a system of inter-. 
mediate. credit for small businesses, | 


' and the fact that producer goods in- | 


dustries are being given serious at- | 


tention may 
garded as 
direction. 
This is not saying that the read- 
justment and reorganizing process 
will not continue to be painful in cer- 


cumulatively be re- 
moves in the right 


dustries. 


“The two recovery measures have fun- 
damental differences in procedure, while 


[Continued on Page 16 Column 2.) 


tain specific industries and busi- 
nesses, We are far from a solution 
of the question of competition. But 
it does mean that the Administra- 
tion realizes far more than it lets on 
that the secret of its whole success 
in lifting the nation ou* of the de- 
pression depends in the last analysis 
on winning the cooperation of men 
who run the businesses of the coun- 
try from coast to coast. The last 
thing the Administration can afford 
to do is to paralyze business and 
bring back unemployment. Serious 
strikes would do it.: 


But it must not be 
EXECUTIVES forgotten that union 
BEGINNING TOlabor has no relish 
at heart for long and 
FIGHT BACK painful strikes. Se 
we shall be treated to a splendid ex- 
ample of bargaining by groups, and 
bluffing will not be an insignificant 
factor in the campaign of the re- 
spective protagonists. 

Rumor of a general strike in the 
automobile industry is largely talk. 
The Administration may be called 
upon to exercise its influence with 
labor to prevent a strike but there 
will be no serious tieing up of a big 
industry. For’ one thing it would 
cost Uncle Sam too much money. 
After all, he pays the relief bill. 

The most significant thing that has 
hap*ened since the NRA was started, 
however, is the recent change in the 
attitude of business executives gen- 
Instead of meek acquies- 


render to Washington dictation, a 
fighting spirit has been aroused. It is 
beginning to take effect in Congress. 
We shall have more hearings and in- 
quiries about tre NRA if Congress 


sign of adjournment before June.’ 
The Administration is getting be- 


to reorganize when they have the as- 
sent of two thirds o: their creditors. 
The stock excha e bill is being re- 
written and when it gets to the Sen-— 
ate floor some interesting amend- 
ments to the origina! securities law 
will be offered an approved. These 
will not weaker: the objectives of the 
measure but may help to make ®& 
work so that c>pital markets can be 
revived. 

Despite the gloom of the past week 
with its numerous controversies in 
which the Administration itself has 
suffered some defeats, the movement 
is still forward and will continue to 
be throughout the Spring at least. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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TODAY’S 
PaGE 


THE STORY 


OF THE 


PRESIDENTS WEEK 


MORE OF THE AIR MAIL PROBLEM—PLEA FOR COPPER--A SPURT 
IN REVENUES—STOCK EXCHANGE REGULATION— 
WATERWAYS 


BUSY WEEK follows close on 


A 


heels of its predecessor. The 
tumult and the shouting rise. In 
Congress legislative sheep stray 


from the fold and leave their votes 
behind them. The air mail dispute 
spreads to military aviation, starts 
smouldering embers. But at the 
White House events keep the even 
tenor of their ways. A restful week- 
end reveals the President as fit as 
ever when he meets the press and 
he talks freely of many things, not 
the least cheerful his impending 


vacation. Mrs. Roosevelt flits across | 


the Caribbean. The Treasury and 


the White House squirrels, feeling © 


the end of Winter’s needs, seek new 
strongholds for their surpluses. 
Then the threat of the auto strike! 


Pleas for Copper 

And Shipping 

MONDAY: Ten Congressmen 
plead for copper. Senators 

Hayden of Arizona, and Wheeler 


of Montana, representing the legis- 
lators from States where this tawny 


ore reposes, urge upon the President , 
a greater use of the metal in Federal | 


construction. 


Ship subsidies to replace the mail | 


contracts which the President feels 
are misnomers are the subject of a 


conference with Secretary Roper. | 


_The new arrangements with ship- 
masters which parallel those with 
the air-mail carriers, moves with 
none of the explosions of the latter. 


Majority leader Joe Robinson of | 
: 4 _ like Secretary Swanson of the Navy 


the Senate comes to talk over the 
“must” list of legislation for the 
week. He foreshadows the report, to 
come later from Vice President Gar- 
ner, that his recalcitrant colleagues 
have decreed the St. Lawrence 
Treaty shall not pass. When he 


4 


which he commanded in the A.E.-F., 
should be a separate unit and not 
subordinate to Wihut he caus a 
“ground-minded” higher command. 
He told his views to the President. 

In this military atmosphere there 
was transmitted to the Senate the 
President's recommendation for the 
addition of a silver star apiece to 
the collars of two Brigadier Gen- 
erals, both of the line; one, General 
Holbrook, who has been guarding the 
narrows of New York Harbor with 
the First Division, and the other, 
General Cocheu, in our increasingly 
independent dependency, the Philip- 
pines. 

Policies Develop 
For Aviation 


N WEDNESDAY the headlines 
blazed the refusal of Col. Lind- 
bergh to accept membership on 
Secretary Dern’s air board on the 
grounds that such an act would 
prove him false to his true love, 
commercial aviation, which he felt 
was still smarting under the in- 
justice of the ukase that had so 
abruptly stopped its propellers in 
mid-air. as it were. 

National defense was still in the 
air however, and the energetic and 
patriotic General Fries, the man who 
headed the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ive in the war. and since has proved 
a tireless warrior against the ene- 
mies as he sees them, within and 
without the realm, laid before the 
President the American Legion’s pro- 
gram. Opposing General Mitchell, 


and most of the higher officers of all 
branches of the service, he turned 


thumb down on the consolidation 


leaves he indicates that modifica- © 


tions in the Stock Exchange bill will 
be accepted, and the benus which 
later was to pass the House with a 
flourish, would die In the Senate. 
The same day Mrs. Roosevelt and 
repeal reached Puerto Rico while 
plans for a grand revival of the rum 
- industry in the Virgin Islands were 
being pushed to completion. In Mrs. 
Roosevelt's baggage was a 40-year- 
old bottle of rum presented by the 
grateful Virgin Islanders when she 
stopped there. 
_ Meanwhile in barracks across the 
country, rummy, pitch, and popular 
fiction whiled away the time of the 
restive young airmen, grounded by 
official decree until they could 
satisfy the Chief of their Corps that 
they might safely risk the hazards 
of the air-postman’s job. 


Federal Finance: 
Revenues Gain 


Qs TUESDAY fiscal matters were 
discussed. Henry Morgen- 
thau (Henry to the President) came 
in from his office next door with 
cheerful reports that the income tax 
returns were already larger than 
expected. Governor Eugene Black 
of the Federal Reserve Board came 
with him. Mr. Morgenthau, a lit- 
tle 
tacked by the press and a lot more 
popular with them than he was at 
first, said that “real progress” had 
been made in the _ intermediate 
credit plan. It is hoped this ar- 
rangement will make it possible to 
drain from the banks a little more 
money for capital.expenses for the 
smaller businesses that need just 
that. He didn’t mention the stock 
exchange legislation. Neither did 
the genial Pat Harrison, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
who has a nose as sharp for figures 
as he has his tongue for satire when 
he’s prodding his opponents. He 
came, went, and said nothing. 

However, things were being said 
elsewhere and it was learned that 
the President’s advisors were work- 
ing out a modification of the mooted 
regulation of the exchanges which 
would restrict without strangling, 
a modification of minimum margin 
requirements, for instance. excep- 
tions in the rules governing brokers’ 
trading for their own accounts, and 
others. You will recall that the 
original bill which brought the big- 
wigs of Wall Street and La Salle 
Street to Washington in exasperated 
astonishment had not, by his own 
admission. “been seen” by the Presi- 
dent. 

Then the wings of the air mail 
controversy brushed the White 
House again. Col. Lindbergh had 
come to Washington, broken bread 
with the Secretary of War and, on 
Sunday, departed. silent. Later the 
Secretary had formally invited him 
to serve with the air-veteran Clar- 
ence Chamberlain. But no request 
to see the President and no invita- 
tion to call had passed between Mr. 
Rosevelt and Mr. Lindbergh. Quite 
a different champion of flying and 
fliers came and was received. The 
tall, trig, but informal figure of that 
stormy petrel of the air, General 
“Billy” Mitchell, arrived for lunch. 

His last Presidential contact was 
when Mr. Coolidge, as his Com- 
mander-in-Chief approved the sen- 
tence of the court martial which 
suspended him from the Army for 
criticizing the way aviation was 
handled. He resigned then and re- 
newed his bombardment from press 
and platform. He believes. and says 
so in language more picturesque 
than ovolite, that the Air Corps, 


less self-conscious when at-. 


of all air forces. 

Meanwhile the President made 
known his plan for a study of the 
whole subject of aviation and sent 
a last-minute amendment to the 
Army Appropriations bill in the Sen- 
ate which would give him $10,000.- 
000 to carry forward such a plan. 
The bill went through in short order 
—almost as quickly as the St. Law- 
rence Waterways was defeated and 
undisputed Democrats voted in- 
créased appropriations for Govern- 
ment salaries and veterans allow- 
ances, thus swerving from the course 
laid out for them by the leaders of 
the majority. 

But all was not war. Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher who of late has 
acted chiefly as host to harassed 
financiers on the occasions when the 
fiery Prosecutor Pecora asks em- 
barrassing questions, came chaper- 
oning a_ peaceful delegation of 
Floridians. They asked not for 
bread but a board—one to re- 
examine the possibilities of the All- 
Florida Canal which the Army engi- 
neers had reported upon adversely. 

x * 


Day of Invitations 


To This and That 

(THURSDAY was invitation day. 
President Roosevelt. being 

properly importuned by a group of 

Senators, including Key Pittman 

and Tom Connally of Texas 


agreed to serve as an arbiter on 


the inscription on Rusnmore Moun- 
tain. Gutzon Borglum, the man 
who has carved Rushmore into the 
semblance of three Presidents: Lin- 
coln, Jefferson and Roosevelt ‘Theo- 
dore, this time’. was also among the 
importuners. 

Invitation number two: Wiscon- 
sin invited the President to a cen- 


tenary to be held at Green Bay this 


Summer. 

Number three: From Mr. John 
Cohen to forward to Herr Hitler sev- 
eral rods of petition protesting his 
persecution of tre Jews. This one, 
being rather bulky to carry into the 
President's study. was graciously re- 
ceived by Secretary McIntyre. out- 
side. 

Spring arrived too, with its own 
invitation. and the President’s 
thoughts again turned to the rolling 
waves aboard his friend Vincent 
Astor’s boat, off Miami. 

x* * 


Plea for Relief 


‘For New York 


rRIDAY found them still coming: 

A delegation from the Gridiron 
Club, an orsanizatio’.. which no 
President slights, for they are the 
nabobs of the press and he was 
ready with a “yes” when they asked 
him to attend their dinner on April 


7. (Note: The President really 
seems to enjoy these affairs as 
some of his predecessors, in the 


past. have not.) 


Then came some of ex-Governor | 
Yorkers, | 
All | 


Roosevelt’s fellow New 
headed by Governor Lehman. 
they wanted wa .« few loose dollars 
from the bulging Treasury to help 
out with relief. A worthy cause, but 
the President is reported to have 
told them, as gently as he could, 
that New York City must first try 
to balance its addled books before 
it complicates its bookkeeping with 
the opening of new accounts. 
* 


AND so the White House week 
2 moved to its end with the Mas- 
ter in a jovial mood, his income tax 
return filed like the rest of ours. 
and his good lady. defying wind and 
storm to hurry heme for Surday 
for their wedding anniversary. And 
then, to darken the skies, the threat 
against the whole tabric of the NRA 
as 75.000 men in the auto plants pre- 


, pare to walk out. 


'Readin’ and Ritin’ 
Taught in New Ways 


Survey Finds Schools Stress 


Direct Government Loans 


—— To Industry in Sight —— 


Form, Not Lucid Expression 


A study of high school English instruc- 
tion just completed by the Federal Office 
of Education,“ reveals what is described | 


The Plans for RFC Advances and for System of Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks 


as an unwarranted emphasis upon gram-: 


mar drills, technicalities and other mat- | Gover Hment loans to industry are on 
| their way. 


ters of form. At the same time there! One plan for aiding business and trade 
prea gress in the form of a bill as the past 
Andines, the report die» | week closed, and another plan was almoet 
‘closed that American high-school pupils Te@¢Y to go before Congress. Either o: 
are giving major attention to literature of both may be passed. 

‘English authorship. Among the classics The bill pending before Congress would 
taught. “Silas Marner” gets first ra give the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
and “Julius Caesar” second. The “Idvylls 

of the King,” “Ivanhoe,” and “The Tale poration the right to go into the general 
‘of Two Cities” compete for third place. banking business either in cooperation or 

Eighteen of the 30 titles that rank | competition with commercial banks. 

highest in the attention given them by _ The RFC would lend to business men 
high schools are from English literature, | ¢o, periods up to five years or it would 


'7 from American, 2 from other sources, cooperate with any bank on such a loan, | 


and 3 from a combination of all. | guaranteeing to the bank that at least 75 
The report concludes that “in the junior per cent of the loan be repaid. The bill 
high school there is a general tendency | was drawn by the RFC itself after the 


to reduce the time allotted to English tO Senate Banking and Currency Committec 
| five hours a week in the ninth grade, and | 


| slightly more in the seventh and eighth.” | 
| The question ts raised as to whether |taught in different courses by different 
‘the teaching is well rounded. “Study of | teachers.” 

the program reveals also a disposition,” The study uncovered the fact that more 
the report. says, “to look upon English as. freedom is allowed in the choice of read- 
a unified activity with little of the old- | ing in the West than in the East. Courses 
time divisions into elements. such as spell- 
ing, language. reading, 


and grammar,' many schools. 


had asked the Corporation for a measure 
of which the latter approved. 

The second plan, carefully worked out 
by the Treasury and the Federal Reserve | 
Board, had the ‘implied backing of Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt, who said he had not even | 
seen the RFC bill before it went to Con-: 
gress. The Treasury-Reserve Board plan 
calls for a new system of intermediate 
credit banks for industrial loans. 

A bill creating them was completed and 
ready to go to Congress by the close ot: 
the week. The banks which it would. 
establish would be 12 in number, located 
in the 12 Federal reserve cities. 

These banks would lend directly to 
small industries for periods ranging from 
three to five years or the banks would 
discount for other institutions similar 
loans which these institutions had ex- 
tended to industry. The banks would be 
owned by the reserve banks or by the 
Government. 

Small business need for working capi‘al, | 
which both of the plans were seeking to 


/meet, was demonstrated at the recent 


| 


NRA code conferences when small plants 
and stores working under the codes de-, 


in optional reading are being offered in | clared that they need help to finance the. 
‘higher costs of NRA operations. 


answer to your 


Council. 


A ‘New Deal’ Manual 
To Explain Policies 


Answers Questions Often Asked | 


Regarding Recovery Agencies 


Do you want to know more about the: 


New Deal? 


If you do, perhaps you may find an 
questions in the more 
than 200 pages of the Manual of Emer- 
gency Recovery Agencies and Facilities, 
just issued by the National Emergency 
Everything in the Manual is in 
question-and-answer form and it under- 
takes to answer the most recurrent ques- 
tions about the new governmental agencies. 

More than 163 questions and answers 
are asked about NRA alone. Likewise a 
great deal of space is given to the Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administration, re- 
covery agency for agriculture. 


Much information of immediate practi- 
cal value is contained in the publication. 


For instance, here is one question: 


“If a bank closes, how soon can de- 


posits be obtained under Federal deposit 


insurance? 

The answer: “Upon the closing of a 
bank it is the duty of the corporation 
immediately to assume the insured deposit 
liability of the closed bank and to make 
available at once the funds needed to 
discharge the liability.” 

Explanation of various governmental 
policies such as the purchase of foodstuffs 
by the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation 
is made in some detail in the Manual. 

The manual may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the National Emergency Council, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mementos of Slaying 
——Of President 
Guiteau’s Pistol and Confession 


Of Garfield Assassination 
For National Museum 


The National Museum, depository of 
many priceless historical relics, is to have 
added to its collection the pistol used to 
assassinate President Garfield and the 
confession of the slayer, Charles J. Gui- 
teau. 

The pistol and confession, both in an 
excellent state of preservation, have lain 
‘forgotten in the files of the United States 
-Attorney’s office in Washington for more 
than 50 years. Decision to offer them to 
the Museum was made by United States 
Attorney Leslie C. Garnett. 

In his long and beautifully written con- 
fession, the murderer of President Gar- 
field explained that he had avoided the 
use of the words assassination or assassin 
because “these words grate on the mind 
and produce a bad feeling.” He wrote: 

“I think of General Garfield’s condition 
as a removal, and not as an assassination. 
My idea, simply stated, was to remove as 
easily as possible Mr. James A. Garfield, 
a quiet and good-natured citizen of Ohio, 
who temporarily occupied the position of 
President of the United States, and sub- 
'Stitute in his place Mr. Chester A. Arthur, 
‘of New York, a distinguished and highly 
‘estimable gentleman.” 


Grave doings in Washington. You want 
to feel clear-headed and fit when you get 
there. All right. The best way to insure 
that is to ride on one of Chesapeake and 
Ohio's air-conditioned trains. 


The air is 
fresh and clean. Temperature is: even, 
mild, just right for comfort. 


No dry 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you om the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


o 


Ph | New Yor 
i 
B alti Adelphi, 
ashingto, 


Send for booklet ‘How to Spend a Day or a Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Blag., Washington, D. C. 


QHIO 


parched stufhiness. No drafts. You relax 
into sound sleep. You enjoy delicious 
food. Your clothes stay clean. You 
look and. fee! fresh when you get off the 
train—ready for work. Genuine air- 
conditioning sees to that — on the finest 
fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman + The F.F.V. 


. THE FINEST FLEET OF 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS IN THE WORLD 


< 
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| 
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Critics Assail 
Stock Exchange 
Restriction Bill 


Good and Bad Points Found 
In Administration’s Many- 
sided Recovery Program 


In Public Address 


Diversity of topics chosen was the out- 
standing feature of comments from raqa‘o 
stations and lecture platforms during the 
last week as speakers commented ,on the 
progress of the Administrations recovery 
program. Little was said about seevral 


agencies much in the news lately, includ-. 


ing Public Works. Emergency Relief and 
NRA 


No central theme seemed uppermost in 
the collective minds of the professors. busi- 
ness men. editors and others who dis- 
cussed the progress of the Governmen:. 
Federal control of business, the stock ex- 
change control bill, the efficacy of codes. 
the purchasing power of labor and the 
corn-hog program, were among the sub- 
jects chosen for discussion. 

Menace to Securities Market 


The proposed stock exchange control 


bill received a full share of comment froin | Gazette 


both editors and speakers. 

~ “As it is written, I believe that the na- 
tional securities exchange act of 1934 
would virtually destroy the organized s°- 
curities markets,” declared Dr. Paul F. 
Cadman at San Francisco. 

~ “It will seriously impair our basic prop- 
erty rights,” he added. 

“If this statement is truce, the. act fails 
to fulfill the President’s avowed purpose 
in establishing controls over speculation, 
which in his own words was ‘the protec- 
tion of investors and the safeguarding of 
values.’” 

Strangulation of Stock Exchanges 


Another point of view on the same sub- 
ject comes from Samuel Untermyer, New 
York liberal attorney. At Los Angeles, Mr. 
Untermyer said: 

“The bill now 
Congress for the Federal 
stock exchanges is aS important a piece 
of legislation in its effect on the future 
welfare of the country as any one, nol ex- 


under consideration m 


regulation of 


A decision of the United 
States Supreme Court which 


‘LTURE—THE 


GREAT 


authorizes price fixing is. 
looked upon by the country 
as an unprecedented step and | 
of great timely interest be- | 
cause of the activities of the | 
Government under the NRA. 
It is not accepted with un- | 
-animity as applying to 
New Deal. however: because | 
the court gives approval to| 
the acts of a State Legislature, | 


while the recovery plans of 
the country are under Federal | | 
auspices. 

The press is divided in 
these proportions on the 
question of the application 
of the decision to the plans 
of the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration: Favorable to that 
view. 66 per cent; doubtful 
or opposed 354 per cent. 

The case decided was trom 
New York. and the decision 
was in favor of the validity of 

an order from a State commis- | 
sion, fixing a minimum price | = 
for milk. 
Relation to Recovery Program | 

Commenting on the decie!|__ 
sion, the Pittsburgh Post- 
(Rep.), offers the 
judgment: 

“Coincidentally with the President's ad- 
dress in support of the New Deal as em- 
bodied in NRA, the Supreme Court has 
declared valid the contested New York 
statute fixing a minimum price for milk. 
This decision groups with the earher deci- 
sion supporting the constitutionality ol 
Minnesota’s mortgage mortatorium. In 

‘both cases the issue was between liberal 


Cartoonist Parrish in The Nashville Tennessean 


and conservative interpretation of State 


acts. 


“These acts, though not connected with | 


NRA, do possess a certain relation to the 
| President's appeal, in that they bear upon 
‘the national endeavor to promote economic 
‘recovery and the public welfare along the 
lines of the New Deal. | 

“The court, dealing with successive 
phases of ‘emergency’ lawmaking. is a 
key point in deciding how far such Iegisla- 
tion, either State or National, is to be per- 
mitted to go in influencing permanent pro- 
cedures.” 


| Liberal Tendency of Court 


AGRICL 


cepting any of the revolutionary remedial : 
and constructive laws with which Con- 
gress has had to deal. If it is finally 
share in creating a liberal majority on the 
fundamental particulars it will mark the highest court. A doubt as to the applica- 
end of a well-nigh continuous struggle of. tion of the decision, however. is raised b) 


The liberal tendency in the court 1s em- 
phasized by many newspapers. Tributes 


are paid to Chief Justice Hughes for his , 


GAMBLE 


~~. 
> 


the Minnesota case. that a State possesses | 
authority ‘to safeguard the vital interests 
of its people’ and that while ‘emergency 
does not create power’ under the Constitu- 
tion. it ‘may turnish the occasion for the 
exercise of power. This reasoning will 
Strike the majority of Americans as emi- 
nently sound.” 
Application to Current Problems 


Scranton Times (Dem.), and that paper 
explains the attitude of those who await 
further utterances of the Supreme Court. 
The Times Says: 


Doubt as to the application of the deci- much to lose and so little to gain by such 
sion to current problems is raised by the ! action. 


Of Mellon Taxes 


Evasion Unlikely in Opinion 


| Of 50 Per Cent of Critics 


Await Court Ruling, Ad-. 


| vice of Other Editors 


Announcement by the Government that 
it will seek an indictment of Andrew W. 


income tax payment is received with ‘e- 
straint by the press of the country. 

In court cases of this type it is cus- 
| tomary to await the decision of the court 


ing among manv editors that Mr. Mellon 
would be likely, because of his official po- 


scrupulous attention to the requirements 

of the law. 
Examination of the papers which 

have commented on the case suggested 


_ lief that private fliers are more 


by the Federal Attorney General shows 


opinion in these proportions: Belief 
that Mr. Mellon has obeyed the law, 50 
per cent; advice that the public should 
await legal proceedings, 50 per cent. 
Brief for Mr. Mellon 
Those who argue in favor of the regu- 
larity of the former Secretary's acts 


‘speak with approval of his reply to the. 


announcement of proceedings—that it 1s 
“politics of the crudest sort.” The argu- | 
ment is made that it would be against 
ordinary common sense for a man in Mr. 
Mellon's position to make an intentional 
false return, because he would have so. 


It is held that he must be aware that 


his income tax record would be examined More Federal Money 


‘with a microscope by his political ene- 
mies. It is also argued that his integrity 


“We shall doubtless hear a great deal has never been questioned, and that it has 


more on this subject when some case in- 
volving Federal legislation within the past 
year is brought before the Supreme Court. 
If, for example, some one who was doing 
a business strictly within his State, and 
who had refused to sign a code. were 
treatened with Federal penalties, he might 
be able to persuade the court, that this 
was an exertion of Federal power not at 
all arising out of an ‘emergency.’ 

“There will probably be several cases of 
that general sort, and the recent decision 
by the Supreme Court does not indicate 


directly what view it would take of them.” | 


| been assumed that he valued reputation 
than money, 


Possibility of Error 
, One of the most outspoken papers is 
the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen (Rep.). 
That paper makes the comment: 

“It may be ‘politics of the crudest sort,’ 


the Army fliers should have the 


‘in. editorial comments various 


Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury, : 
»|| On the ground of failure to make proper | 


| of the discussion are in these pro- 
as to the facts. There is, however, a fecl-| 


sition in preceding administrations, to give | 


Boston Transcript (Rep.) asserts: “Presi- 


THE PRESS THE NATION 
WHAT THE GOVERNMENT DOING 


CODE PRICE-FIXING RULING 


MEETS G 


Mingled with universal sorrow 
over the fatalities that grew out of 
the service of Army fliers in carry- 
ing the air mail is a wide divergence 
of opinion on the factors connected 
with the incident as a whole. With- 
drawal of service pending the inves- 
tigation and reassignment of the 
task meets with nearly unanimous 
approval. The fact that there have 
been mistakes is undisputed. Sur- 
vey of the circumstances brings out, 
de- 
grees of condemnation or approval. 

The whole body of editorial 
judgment is divided in these pro- 
portions: Favorable to correct- 
ness of Administration’s course in 
acting on the air mails, 50 per 
cent; unfavorable to its correct- 
ness, 50 per cent. Other phases 


portions: Mistake in assuming 
that the Army fliers were pre- 
pared to undertake the specialized 
work of carrying the mails, 35 
per cent; attack on cancella- 
tion of private contracts for 
carrying the mail, 15 per cent; be- 


familiar 
per 


with a_ difficult task, 
cent; contention § that 
proper training for this work, 14 | * 
per cent; argument that the Army 


JOURNEY’S END 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


+ + 


Press Reluctance STOPPAGE OF ARMY AIR-MAIL SERVICE 


ENERAL EDITORIAL APPROVAL 


the position that “the temper and 

tone of some Republican critics 

of the Government for its airmail 
policy might well be improved on.” 

Several editors said. that this 
brancn of the Army was lacking 
in aviators who were experienced 
in night flying. blind flying, and 
that the planes used in military 
maneuvers were not equipped for 
the more exacting air-mail serv- 
ice. It is found by others that 
there were accidents in passenger 
and commercial aviation, and 
that the Army was unfortunate in 
taking over the job in a period 
of fierce Winter Storms, 

Some critical comments on the 
course of events are published. In 
this group of opinions is the pub- 
lished judgment of the Glen Falls 
‘N. Y.) Post-Star (Dem.), in which 
that paper states: 

'; “The shifting of this duty from 
_ the shoulders of ‘commercial flyers 
| Was originally a mistake because 

_ it injured an industry without just 

i 4..)| Cause; it *turned out to be a 

ee | double-barrelled mistake when the 


Army proved neither equipment 
nor trained to do the work without 
loss of life. Fortunately the Presi- 
dent is capable of acknowledg- 
ing mistakes when they are made 
: and of minimizing their destruc- 


was handicapped by exceptional +~ 
weather conditions, which resulted in 
abnormal difficulties, 10 per cent; be- 
lief that the President took successiv< 
steps with the guidance of as much 
knowledge as could have been obtained, 
ll per cent; suggestion that the Army 
should have enlilsted the former mail 
fliers to undertake the carrying of the 
mails under official auspices, 2 
In approving the President’s course, the 


Asked for Schools 


ernment Dictator, Requested | 


The Federal Government should pro- | 


vide $400,000,000 to be distributed through- | 
out every schoo] district in the country ‘o' 


mit and correct a mistake. 
recalls the remark he made 
lasteMarch, in transmitting the bill which comments. 
per cent. | later became the Farm Relief Act. 
you frankly,’ he said, 


untrod path. ...If a fair administra- | 
tive trial of it is made and it does not | OF 


_the first to acknowledge it and advise 
you.’ Experience has now shown con- 
Clusively that the executive orders issued 


| | tate. This postal service, important though | 
Financial Help, But no Gov-' 


as former Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
_lon alleges, to bring his income tax pay- 
ments of past years before the grand jury, 
but the fact is that the public has had’ recently. 
@ good deal of doubt about the Mellon 


taxes. government help financially, 


help educate the nation’s children, Dean handling the matter is voiced by the Chat- 
Russell, of Teachers’ College, Columbia , tanooga Times ‘Dem.) in the statement: 
University, told a Washington audience, 


Although he would have the national’ unwisdom of the precipitate manner in 
he would; which the air mail contract business was 


+ tive effects by quick rectification.” 
: Much emphasis is placed on the con- 
Suspending the Army's flight | clusion that the President was poorly 


dent Roosevelt's orders, limiting and even, 
temporarily 


| of the air mail, are sound and forthright. | counseled as to the advisability ~f entrust- 


On the part of the commander in chief ing this work to the Army ai 
y airmen. There 
they show full-bodied readiness to ad-'are expressions of satisfaction that con- 
His attitude! ditions are to be remedied, while the un- 
to Congress: preparedness is called “amazing” in some 
| “Army Can't Have Doubts” 
S a Hew’ On the other hand it is stated that “the 


| to attempt anything,” and “it would have 
_been deplorable if the officers had said 
they did not wish to give it a trial and 
_they had their doubts”; that “Army of- 
ficers never can have doubts.” 

A parallel opinion is that “practically 
the entire Air Corps believed it could 
‘carry the mail’”. In contradiction of this 
is the statement that “everyone who was 
‘familiar with commercial aviation knew 
they were not properly equipped.” 

The need of adequate training appeals 
to many newspapers, and they make a 
‘definite demand that particular attention 
be given to this in the future, to the end 
that the Army shall be able to meet any 
emergency through personal and mechani- 
cal equipment. 

Action Seen as Blunder 


produce the hoped-for results, I shall oe 


regarding the air mail were too precipi- | 


it is, has by no means such indispensible 
value in peace-time as to justify any fur-, 
ther sacrifice of the lives of young officers 
of the Air Corps.” 
Course Is Condemned 
Condemnation of the course pursued in | 


“Events, including the loss of the lives 
of ten Army flyers, have demonstrated the | 


“Perhaps it would be better for the rep- keep control of the school system in the | handled. Undoubtedly the President was 


the Youngstown Vindicator ‘Dem.), with 


almost thirty years between the over- 
shadowing power of high finance to escape 
regulation by law of the chief artery of, 
finance, and the public that has been 
suffering all these years from its absence. 

“The great peril involved in this Dill 
in its present form lies in the temptation 
to atone for the long years of abuse and 
neglect due to the absence of control by 


the statement: 


» “The Supreme Court's decision uphold- 
‘ing price fixing is of highest importance 
‘in these times of the extension of the 


fairs of its people. | 
“*The Constitution, Justice Roberts 
said, ‘does not secure to any one liberty 


swinging the pendulum too far the other to conduct his business in such fashion 


way, in over-regulating to the point of 


as to inflict injury upon the public at 


clogging and stifling the delicate and com- | /arge, or upon any substantial group of 


plicated financial machinery so that it the people.’ 


cannot function. It is in the hope ot. 
averting that disaster that I as a life- 
long champion of regulation am now rais- 
ing my voice, when no-one else dared | 
incur the displeasure of high finance, iz. 
friendly warning against the threatened: 
disaster.” 
Mr. Hearst Critic of NRA 


William Randolph Hearst, chain news- 

paper publisher, expressed the idea in a 
radio broadcast, March 10, that business, 
unhampered by regulation, would once 
more help itself and the Nation too. 
’ “There is much and convincing evi- 
dence that the country has recovered froui. 
previous depressions more speedily than ii. 
is recovering from this one,” according 1o— 
Mr. Hearst. 

“And there is an increasing probability 
that the disturbing interference with, 
business by the NRA and consequent un-' 
certainty and lack of confidence which. 
this frequently unscientific interference | 
creates, has positively delayed recovery .-, 
stead of hastening it.” 

Reduction of Expenditures 

While recognizing the progress made 

toward recovery, Henry I. Harriman, 


Justice Roberts went on to say how- 
ever, that ‘Price control. like any other 
form of regulation, is unconstitutional only 
if arbitrary, discriminatory, irrelevent to 


the policy the Legislature is free to adopt, | 


and hence an unnecessary and an unwar- 
ranted interference with individual liberty.’ 

“There is a distinction in the two para- 
graphs which still leaves some doubt as 
to what the Supreme Court's attitude will 


be toward diflerences arising later vult' 
of the New Deal. 
“While Justice Roberts held, for the 


majority, that the Court had ‘from the | 


early days affirmed that the power to 
promote the general welfare is inherent in 


government,’ Justice McReynolds, for the | 


minority, vigorously declared that ine 


Court had held that the ordinary busi- . 


ness of dealing in commodities was not 
‘charged with public interest and subjec: 
to legislative control.’ ” 
Constitutional Elasticity 

Contention that the Constitution is a 
living 
changes as may be demanded by the spirit 
of the times is put forward by numerous 
newspapers which applaud the decision, 
while others view it as a framework on 


Government's power into the everyday af-- 


thing and must authorize such. 


Why Not Use Scales? 


Chicago is talking of recounting 1,664 a! 


000 bailots cast in the 1932 election. We 
think we would weigh them and let it go 
at that.—(Helena (Mont.) Independent.» 


Oriental Finance 
China is building a $21,000,000 arsenal. 
Thus the mystery as to where China gets 
her money grows deeper.—(Toledo Blade.) 


All Have Claims 


The haberdasher who sold a confessed | 


Ae | 


kidnaper the necktie with which 
hanged himself now wants a reward for 
Saving the State the expense of a trial. 
And what about a cui for the wholesaler, 
the manufacturer, and the textile mill?— 
(Little Rock ‘(Ark.) Gazette.) 


Making the Grade ‘a 
The economic machine is making the 
_grade in high when the automobile fac- 
‘tories make 75,000 cars in one week, steel 
, mill operations spurt to 40 per cent of 
capacity, and bank clearings are up 22 
per cent.—‘The Bismarck (N.D.) Tribune.) 


Future of Democracy 
Dr. George F. Zook, United States Cém- 
missioner of Education, 
schools. and colleges that in their hands 


largely lies the future of democracy. Edu- | 
cators may well answer that the future’ 


of the schools lies in the hands of democ- 


/Yacy.—(Huntington Herald-Dispatch.) 


Cleveland's Remark 
If Grover Cleveland had depended more 
on brain trust advice he might have been 


-utation of the former Secretary to have local community, he said, proceeding: 
full investigation under a new adminis-_ 
tration. We do not believe that Mr. Mel- few years have hastened a development 
lon made any use whatever of his office which otherwise might have been long de- 
for avoiding taxes that were legally due, jayed. As long as the States, counties, 
either from himself or from his compa-! and townships cannot collect their taxes, 
nies, but his subordinates may have found ,the distressing situation of our schools 
it difficult to forget whom they were deal-  wi}1 continue unless we get Federal aid 
ing with, when passing upon these re-| “yery time the Federal Government 
turns or on claims for returns of exces- geyises a new tax or increases an old one, 
Sive payments. With all the new prob-' jt is all the more difficult for the States 
lems it has on its hands, we doubt that to correct their present systems. The 
the administration is deliberately raking | Federal Government has absorbed the 
up old matters for political purposes. sources Of revenue, and it must share 
If there is any such disposition, it will these with the States and localities. 


| 


} 


told Ame:ican | 


is much more interested in present con- 
structive measures than it is in past 
scandals.” 
Right to Fair Trial 
Remarks the Omaha World-Herald 
(Dem.): 


“The Attorney General of the United 


soon appear, we believe, that the country. 


States has asked that a grand jury be, 


‘permitted to inquire into the income tax. 


|affairs of Andrew Mellon. The fact is not. 


|wrong-doing. Even should a grand jury 
bring in an indictment still the presump- 


‘evidence that Mellon has been guilty of. 


“Federal aid of the wrong kind, and the. 
growth of the beginnings of educational | 


despotism. however slight. will retard the | 
development of American education for) 


generations to come.” 


Suggests Voting Age 


Be Set at 19 Years 


Official Proposes to Make Youth 


tion of innocence would cling to the for-. 


/mer Secretary of the Treasury. It would 


guilty. 


‘in mind. The presumption of the inno- 
cence of an accused person is an integral 
part of our jurisprudence. 
of the prosecution to remove that pre- 
sumption by conclusive evidence. 

| “All that now appears is that the at- 


continue so to cling unless.and until a,.. + | 
fair trial had resulted in a verdict of | legislation passed so rapidly today by 


It is the task! 


Citizenship-conscious 
Those to be most seriously affected by 


Federal and State governments are the 


“It is well now. as always, to bear this youths of the country just entering into. 


manhood and womanhood, Therefore, it | 
would be logical to reduce the voting age 
by two years, in order that this great, 


‘group may have a voice in determining | 
| the philosophy of government under which_ 
‘they are to spend most of their lives. 


president of the Chamber of Commerce. 


tempted at times to rearrange his famous |torney general, and the department of} 


So argued Richard J. Beamish, Secre- | 
tary of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- | 


of the United States. at Nashville, Tenn., 


which the policies of the age may be 


. he Buffalo Evenin 
March 13, spoke dubiously on the subject | 2UN8- On this point the Bulla g 


News (‘(Rep.), makes the comment: 


‘remark to read, “It is a theory that con- ‘justice after long and careful investiga- | 


‘fronts us; not a condition.”—( Washington 
'Evening Star.) 


| tion, think there is something about Mel- 
‘lon’s income tax returns that calls for a 


of the budget. 

“If the present emergency program, 
with its huge public expenditures, is ‘9 
budget in the succeeding year and process 
thereafter begin to reduce our national in- | : 


“In view of the fact that the- legislation 


was designed to correct abuses found to' 
-exist in the milk industry and that the. 


grand jury’s attention.” 

Harness Hen Energy | Opportunity for Exoneration | 
“A man out in California has succeeded’ ft js maintained by others that Mr. Mel- 
in making his hens wipe their feet before lon had every facility for understanding 
_they lay eggs. It won't be long now be-/the tax laws and sufficient intelligence to 
fore some technician will come along and “render unto Caesar to the last farthing 
| discover a way of harnessing the energy | que”. The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), 


debtedness, the problem is simple,” said 
Mr. Harriman. 

The speaker said “it is the duty of the 
business men of the country to support 
the President's program,” and declared 
that domestic and world prices have im- 
proved and unemployment figures have 
been reduced. 


Corn-Hog Production 


In a radio talk, from Chicago, March 
15, R. M. Evans, chairman of the Iowa 
Corn-Hog Committee predicted success tor 


the AAA production control project for. 


corn and hogs. He Said: 

“Slowly but surely, as the agricultural 
adjustment program gets into full swing 
and conditions in the Middle West im- 
prove, manufacturing will be resumed, 
transportation will pick up, employment 
will increase, and the whole business ma- 
chine will start moving with revived vigor. 
Business men as a whole recognize this 
fact, and we are receiving splendid c»- 
operation from them in the campaign to 
sign up corn-hog reduction contracts. 

“President Roosevelt and Secretary ol 
Agriculture Wallace have what we com- 
monly term the heartache and the back- 
ache knowledge of the agricultural in- 


Was valid. 


In effect, it said as it did in 


mitted their virtues. but added that they 
were not going to solve all the problems o! 
‘industry. Touching on inflation, he said 


that “the greatest deflation that we have | 


had in the four-and-one-half years has 
been in men and leadership. They have 
fallen down on the job.” 

Opposition to Truck Regulation 

Fred Brenckman, Washington rep- 
sentative of the National Grange. in @ 
recent radio address from Washington op- 
posed the regulation of buses and trucks 


because, he said, it would work to the in-| 


upon this means of transportation. 
“Under no circumstances do we believe 
that Congress should approve any regula- 
tion of motor carriers. the purpose ol 
which is to increase the cost or restrict 
the use of motor transportation in order 
to protect any other form of transporta- 
tion. 
ing law, we favor the elimination of some 
of the restrictions on the railroads which 


were necessary When they had a monopoly J 


of land transportation,” he said. 
Plea for Railroad Economy 


jury of the farmers who are dependent '~ 


If any change is necessary in exist- | 


-! the hens use wiping their feet and devot- 


| ing it to a program of increased egg-lay- 
Boston Transcript.) 


} 


Results of Repeal 
Repeal is said to be bringing back the 
high hat and Inverness cape. But revival 
of the Lord Byron tie will drive us back 
to prohibition.—‘Indianapolis Star.) 
Only a Year Older 
Men's suits haven't changed much since 
last year. except that some of them look 
a year older. 


THE DROP IN THE BUC 


\ 


KET 


Cate 


| government 


Offers the sympathetic statement: 

| “If we were Mellon, we should welcome 
the opportunity to let the court pass upo') 
the charges which, beside forming the 
basis of this action, have been shouted 


from the housetop times without nuin-- 


‘ber by his enemies in Congress. 


Let | 


there be .an impartial and immediate. 
hearing. and if possible let the judgment. 
“be stated in unequivocal form, either that, 
“was fixed by our forefathers.” 


Andrew W. Mellon is or isn’t what they 
have accused him of being.” 
Viewing the matter as one of a group 
¢of national tax questions, the 
|Wichita Eagle Ind.) de- 
| clares: 
, “As the case grinds along. 
‘the people of this country will 
‘tfind themselves centering 
their attention more and 
i;more on the tax question as 
the one great national prob- 
lem. Virtually everything 
that is now being done in 
depends upon 
borrowed money. The crux 
~.», | Of solvent government is there- 
ae | fore the payment of a huge 
i ‘| annual interest, Revenue for 


'vania, before a Harrisburg Pa., audience 


he contended, to clean up politics, and 
added that “instantly every boy and girl 
over 19 years of age would be intensely 
and absorbingly interested in every gov-. 
ernment problem. Not only that, but 
every boy and girl from 14 to 19 would be: 
preparing himself for citizenship. 

“Our schools instead of being concerned | 
exclusively with the three R's would im-' 
mediately be vivified to the great enrich- 
ment of national thought and action, 
Politics would over night become a living, 
decent thing. 

“It may be argued that 19 is too young. 
I say that the boy of 19 is far better pre- 
pared for the ballot and for the duties | 
of man’s estate than was the “oung man) 
of 21 in the days when the voting age’ 


“I say to you with all the impressiveness 
I can command that the persons in the 
United States most profoundly affected | 
by what is going on in our Government 
today are the boys and girls now unde: 
21 years of age upon whom the burder 
of laws now being enacted in both State | 
and Nation will fall most heavily. 

“They are the ones who will be mosi 
affected by a decision which will make. 
the United States of tomorrow wholly 
socialistic or wholly capitalistic. or a blend . 


of capitalism and socialism, or perhaps 


communism. 

The various phases tied into these. 
schemes of eovernment should be an in-j; 
creasing part of the studies in our schools 


March 15. Such a move would do much, 


badly advised. The prestige of his Ad- 


“The economic conditions of the last; ministration has suffered as a conse- 


quence. There is a measure of compensa- 
tion in revelation of deficiencies of the 
Army Air Corps for the deplorable cohse- 
quences of the hasty transfer of air mail | 


service to the Army, but doubtless many | 


people are of the opinion that the price 
paid for this information was rather 
high.” 

In support of the Administration it is | 
pointed out that the President acted. 
promptly as each new fact was revealed: | 
that his course was marked by honesty 
and frankness, with prompt admission of | 
mistakes: and that some of the results 
of the Army effort to carry the mail might | 
have been expected with other fliers. 

The Rutland (Vt.) Herald (Rep.) takes 


-campaign—has resulted merely 


A substantial number of newspapers is 
record support of the contention that 
evidence is lacking to show that the Presi- 
dent was justified in cancelling the air- 
mail contracts with private firms. It is 
held in some instances that there is no 
evidence of fraud. The action is de- 
scribed as a blunder by some editors, and 
return to private contracts is urged by 


various newspapers. 


The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
charges: “What started out as @ cone 
temptible attempt to besmirch a previous 
Administration—the old ‘Smear Hoover’ 
in a 
tragedy to the Army personnel, decreased 
service to the public and increased costs 
to the taxpayers. Every person well-in- 


formed on aviation matters knew that this 


would be the outcome,” 


latest needs of 


of business training to you in 


NOW... fitted to the very 


The man who wants to win a permanent place in this new 
business world needs up-to-date information. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which has brought greater security to 
more than 400,000 men in business, brings its famous Course 


the full story without obligation by asking for the new book 
“What.a Business Man Must Know Today.” Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Ambitious Men 


up-to-date form. You can get 


Name 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
000 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Age. 


Business Address 


Busness Position 


CENTER 


You are at the very heart of important New York 


when you stop at The Waldorf-Astoria on resi« 


dential Park Avenue. 3 minutes from Grand Cene 


and colleges. Here is youth's own prob- 
lem and youth is voiceless and voteless in | 
the presence of that calamity.” | 


Speaking from the point of view of the gay 
railroads, Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Rail- | hg 
way Age, made a plea at Chicago, March | 
12, against cutting hours and _ raising | Re 
wages of railway employes. He contended | Kr" 
that it would raise costs to a point where ||? — 
“nothing would be left for the purchase |} 


dustry. With support of this kind the 
Corn Belt farmers will go forward and 
by their united efforts make this pioneer- 
ing effort in production control as great 
a@ success as the pioneering effort of our! 
forefathers a generation or two ago.” i 


that purpose is peremptory. 
“The government will find 
itself without choice in two 
matters in this field. First. 
it can not continue to issue 
tax-exempt bonds as it is now 


tral. 16 minutes from Pennsylvania Station. 8 min- 


utes from Times Square and theatres. 15 minutes 


from Wall Street. Next door to Fifth Avenue shop- 


New Farm Classes 
The depression made farmers out of a| 
lot of folks who hadn't handled a plow in 


Freedom tor Business Operation 
Three speakers emphasized the tem- 
porary nature of the Government's di- 
rection of the economic forces of the na- 
tion. All agreed that the business in- 
terests of the nation must not come under 
permanent Government domination. 
Speaking at New Orleans. David A. Wer 
assistant executive director of the National 
Assoviation af Credit Man 


of durable eoods. He said: 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that railroads and other industries, as 
well as their employes, are large pur- 


chasers, and that the purchasing power ;|2= 
the 


of the industries. that buy from 
durable goods must be vreatly increased. 
not reduced. if business and employmeni 
are to be revived in the industries in 
‘which at least three-fourths of the present 


doing. Second. it must collect 
all that is coming to it. as 
‘far as it is humanly possible 
under the law. 

“In long periods of pros- 
perity taxation becomes an in- 
.cident in government. Today 
in this country it is growing 
to be serious challenge. 
Which public seiutiment, in 


4. ‘ 


a long time. Now the Federal Credit Ad- , 
ministration has made farmers out of | 
florists. nurserymen, greenhousemen and) 
horticulturists.—‘(Nashville Banner.) 


Tiger and Motor 

It is reported that tigers kill anywhere 
from 20.000 to 25.000 persons every year in 
the jungles of Inia, Siam and_ Indo- 
China. Ai that rat, the Asialic tiger ‘s 


protection of the Republic. a sturdy competitor of the American auto- 


ping district, 


THE 


churches, clubs and Central Park, 
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Sixteen Years Growth of the Air Mail; 
A System Envied by Rest of the World 


Huge Investment in P 


lanes and Equipment 


Now ata Standstill-How the Service Grew | 


From a Lone Route in the East 


i 


The zooming air mail planes that indus- 
trv has put into the skies at a cost of 
several hundred million dollars are 
grounded, ache at least, while the 

‘my flies the mal. 

While the operators and their Army ot 
pilots are.waiting for the signal to, take 
off again with Uncle Sams mails. thes 
are pondering the reward of lost lives and 
lost money—in considerable quantities— 
which they have to show for their vears 
of trouble and expense. 

But when they start all over again. 
private air mail operators will have the 
benefit of a decade of experience as well 
as a lot of expensive equipment which 1s 
the envy of the rest of the world. Only 
a part of this equipment is being used at 
the moment in passenger service. 

From the little 200-mile hop. New York 
to Washington, that was started in 1918. 
the air mail network has been built into 
a maze of 23 routes touching every corner 
of the Nation. 

From a total of 166.000 miles in the 
first vear of Government mail fiving, the 
mileage of private air mail planes rose to 
36.000.000 in the last fiscal year, with 6,- 
741,000 pounds of mail carried. 

Every hour of the day mail planes were 
fiving the skies, up to the time of contract 
suspension Feb. 9. More than 500 planes 
were fiving 27.000 miles of airways. 

So fast had the schedules become that 
a letter leaving New York al 1:15 a. M. 
would arrive in San Francisco at 9:15 p. m, 
the same day and a special delivery stamp 
would be put in the consignee's hands a 
few minutes later. | 

For the last fiscal year air lines were 
paid $19,400.000 by the Government, but 
the rates were cut last July to reduce that 
amount several million dollars. pe 

The quickest of all mall tr'ps, with a 
half-dozen passengers along for good 
measure. was made Feb. 12 when the con- 
tinent was spanned in a little over 13 
hours in a test*run of a new type of 
plane. 

Although air mail service on a scheduled 
basis began May 15, 1918. mail had been 
carried by plane more than a half dozen 
vears before. In the Autumn of 1911 
about, 40.090 pieces of mail had been car- 
ried from Nassau Boulevard, Long Island, 
N. Y.. to Mineola. N. Y., during a week 
of demonstration flights. 


An Air Mail Service 
That Went With the Wind 


Even four decades before that. 1870 to 
be exact, mail had been carried by free 
balloons from Paris, although the French 
postal people had no idea where the ma,l 
was going when they cast a balloon adriit 
in the winds. In fact, some of the bal- 
loons went far into the air and for all 
anvone knows, they are going vet. 

That 1918 route provided air service 
from New York to Washington, 218 miles. 
It ran on a scheduled basis. one trip a 
dav except Sunday. The Post Office and 
War Departments worked together on the 
plan, with the P. O. handling the mail 
and the Army supplying planes and pilots. 
After three months the postal authorities 
took. over the whole job. 

It was something brand new. this busi- 
ness of fiving rain or shine. calm or blow- 
ing, but a fine on-schedule record was 
established. 

So well did it work that the idea of a 
transcontinental line grew and grew, and 
then blossomed in Mav, 1919, into the 
first link, Cleveland to Chicago. It was 
followed shortly by the second link, New 
York to Cleveland. 

It really was a ‘half-plane and half- 
train service. with the transfer made at 
Cleveland. Yet it saved 16 hours in the 
delivery of New York mail in Chicago, 
and Chicago mail in New York. Besides. 


ii saved 24 hours on a coast-to-coast 
letter. 
With these three routes, there were 


eight planes in the air daily. But time 
moved on, and so did the air mail, bring- 
ing a third link in 1920, Chicago to 
Omaha. Soon it was followed by routes 
from Chicago to St. Louis. also to Min- 
neapolis. They served as feeders to the 
Inain line. 

By September, 1920. the last link in the 
coast-to-coast line had been established. 
Omaha to San Francisco and ormsthe first 
trip, 16.000 letters reached the Pacific 22 
hours faster than the best time trains 
could make. 


Transcontinental Line 
A Dream Realized 


And then came the last word in speed, | 
at that time—a through flight from San | 
Francisco to New York in 33 hours and 21 | 
minutes. This achievement went into | 
history under the date of Feb. 22, 1921. It 
started the vogue of night flying, when | 
the air mail does its best time-saving. ) 

Night flying was risky, however, with the | 
slow planes and meager safety facilities 
available at that time. To overcome the, 
risk. radio and light equipment were de- 
veloped. First radio installations had been | 
made late in 1920. Thus pilots were able 
to get word from the ground and when 
rotating light beacons were built in 1923 
over the Cheyenne (Wvyo.)-Chicago 
stretch, they could see. where they were 
going. 

Regular transcontinental service got 
under way in earnest in July, 1924. 

All this time, the Post Office had been 
awaiting the day it could turn its flying 
job over to private industry. Success of 
the transcontinental flights proved the de- 
ciding factor which interested industry in 
the air mail and by the Act of Feb. 2, 
1925, contracts were awarded on several 
routes. 

At once air lines began to invest monev 
in special planes and equipment. More 


contracts were let, all on a_ poundage 
basis, but the rates varied. Short-haul 
routes, which felt railroad competition 


more keenly, were paid more than many 
of the longer hauls, where air mail was 
especially helpful as a time-saver. 


Like Mushrooms, 
Airports Sprang Up 

The Air Commerce Act of 1926 fostered 
the building of airways and landing fields. 
But all this time, 
nental line had been operated by the 
Government. Bids were asked and in 
July, 1927, the Chicago-San Francisco leg 
went over to private industry. Less than 
a year later the New York-Chicago sec- 
tion followed. 

The Lindbergh flight to Paris in 1927 
is viewed by postal authorities as one of 
the biggest factofs in arousing public in- 
terest in the air mail. It was followed 
by a 20 per cent increase in mail carried. 

This was the boom era in commercial] 
aviation. Airports appeared all over the 
country: 
mail postage rates and permitted exten- 
sion of contracts. Also, inequalities in 
contract payments were leveled off some- 
what. 

The McNarv-Watres Act of 1930 gave 
the Postmaster General almost a dictaior- 
ship over the air mail. The meeting 
called by Postmaster General Brown in 
1930. at which contract awards were dis- 
cussed for days with considerable acri- 
mony among the carriers, led to a new 
arrangement of lines. It was this meet- 
ing that resulted in recent charges of col- 
lusion among operators. aired at the Sen- 
ate air mail inquiry. still in session. Con- 
tracts were put on a space-mileage basis. 

Development of miail-passenger flights 
began in 1931 and two-way radio service 
was provided from many planes. Two 
new coast-to-coast routes were opened. 
More speed was demanded, and @btained. 

And still the planes get faster, with 
many companies on the dotted line for a 


for | 


writer 


to tell von about. 
Call at our 


store 


old typewriter. 


The L. C. Smith is the only type- 


made that has hall-hearing 
tvpehars. 
There are fifteen hardened steel 
hall bearings in every tvpebar joint 
which assure easy action and lang 
Ine, 
‘| his 1s only one of the THANV 
clusive features that we would hike 


a free trial and allowance on your 


L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Ine. 
1018-20 Fifteenth St., Washington, D. C 
Executive Offices—Syracuse, N. Y. 


ad telephone for 


Congressional Inquiry: 


| because 


the main transconti- 


In 1928 legislation reduced air. 


lot of super-equipment that will cut hours | 
off scheduled runs. 

With the air mail situation deadlocked 
they don't know what to expect, but what- 
ever comes, they will be ready. 


Charges and Denials 
In the weeks of investigating that Sen-| 


/ator Black’s committee has been conduct- 


ing. which led up to the Feb. 9 suspension 
of air mail contracts, much testimony has 
been directed at the idea that operators 
divided the spoils at the conference called 
in the Spring of 1930 by Postmaster Gen-” 
erai Brown. 


On behalf of the operators it has been’ ; 


insisted that the conference was not so) 
wicked as it was painted and that the, 
awards emanating from it were drafted 
to meet the demands of the unpolitical 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
Back of it all was a desire to help the 


lines and develop a smooth-working net- ®& 


work of air transportation. 
Also it was charged that excessive pay- | 


ments were made to operators through | Brig. Gen. 


various devices. The answer is made that. 
everything done was in conformity with | 
mandate of Congress in the McNary- 
Watres law. 

Skyrocketing of aviation stocks and al- 
leged promotion schemes, according to the 


tiable trading and investment appetite of | 
the public in the boom market days. De- | 
nial is made that big blocks of aviation 
paper were stuffed down the throats of 
gullible buyers. 

Admitted all around is the fact that the 
Government spent money on the air mail 
it wanted to boost commercial 
fiving. 

Two ways of developing this infant in- 
dustry are used by governments. In Eu- 
rope, direct bounties are paid out by the 
State, sometimes all of it to a_ single 
line. In Canada and the United States 
the government pays money to lines for 
hauling the mail, 

Here is the air mail record under private 
contractors since they took over the job 
in 1926: 


Amount 
Fiscal Length Pounds Carriers 
vear (miles) Carried Received 
1926 3,597 3,000 $89 .753 
1927 5.551 473,102 1,363,227 
1928 10,932 1,861,800 4.042,777 
1929 14.406 5.635 ,680 11,169,015 
1930 14,907 7.719,698 14,618,231 
1931 23.488 8.579 422 16,943,605 
1932 26.745 8.845.967 19,938,122 
1933 27.679 6.741.788 19 400,264 


Census Bureau’s New Job 
Of Aiding NRA Agencies 


Hatching 
quantities, 


figures in unprecedented 
the Census Bureau now is 


planning a new job, that of providing code | 


authorities with all available data which 
may prove useful to them. 


T 


‘operators’ position, were due to the insa-. 


Exemption of Publishers From 


aimed against adulterated or misbranded 
food, drugs. drinks and, for the first time, 
cosmetics. 
awaiting action upon a favorable report 
from the Committee on Commerce. 
ator Copeland ‘(Dem.), of New York, its 
sponsor, reporting it for the Committee, 
say he expects its enactment in the near 
future. 


aS drastic as the original so-called Tug- 


with power to use injunctions to prevent 
repetitions. 


| 


Un 


ified Air Control | 


| A National Aviation Policy 
Under Development 


Coordination of America’s Flying Services as Outgrowth 
Of Mail Difficulties 


A complete, unified or coordinated future 
‘government policy covering not only air 
‘mails but the broader subject of all the 
‘Federal aviation services is an immediate 
objective of President Roosevelt. 


| A comprehensive survey of aviation from 
‘an Army viewpoint is under way by a 
special board created by the Presi- 
dent's direction and headed by Maj. Gen. 
|H. A. Drum, assistant chief of staff of the 
|Army. But that is only part of the prob- 
blem. The President feels that all the 
Government establishments that have to 
|do with aviation, including the Navy and 
‘Marine Corps, the Department of Com- 
i'merce that encourages civilian aviation, 
and the customs and internal revenue 
‘services, are in the picture. 

President Roosevelt feels that there 
never has been a complete Government 
air policy, that the question has been 
“kicked around” for years, and that such 
-@ policy or program must be mapped out. 
So far there has been no solution of an 
all-round Government air policy problem. 


Air Mail Legislation 

Congress, on both sides of the Capitol, 
is dealing with air mails. Both Senate 
and House Committees on Post Offices and 
Post Roads are formulating what is de- 
signed to be a permanent air mail law 
and both Houses have stepped along to- 
ward the White House the emergency air 
mail legislation that gives the sanction of 
Congress to the recent transfer of domestic 
air mails from the private contractors to 
the Army Air Corps, That transfer, the 
administration says, is emergency only. 

The Army Air Corps took over the 
domestic air mail routes some weeks ago, 
and after ten of its fliers met death in 
plane crashes the President warned that 
casualties must cease immediately. On 
March 11, the entire air. mail service was 
suspended and air mails forwarded by 
fast trains. The War Department an- 
nounced that upon resumption the sched- 
dules would .be curtailed. 

The President, in a letter to Secretary 
of War Dern, stated that when he ordered 
the Army to fly the mails he had acted 
“on the definite assurance given me that 
the Army Air Corps could carry the mail.” 
He stated that since that order ten Army 
fivers lost their lives, four of them actually 
fiving the mails and the others in training 
or proceeding to the mail routes. He di- 
rected additional training for Army pilots 
“through cooperation with private com- 
panies who later on will fiv the mails.” 

Work of New Board 

The week's developments included: 

President Roosevelt's creation of the 
Drum board, whose first function is a sur- 
vey of Army mail transportation. Army 
officers are on that board but aviators 
like Charles A. Lindbergh, Orville Wright, 


“an 


—Underwood & “Underwood 

William Mitchell, frequent 

critic of airplane policies, who 
urges a unified system of areo- 


Of Pure Food Bill 


Liability: Health Protection 


A new food and drugs regulation bill, : 


is now before the Senate 


Sen- 


W. G: Campbell, chief of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration, ap- 
proves it as giving consumers. more pro- 
tection than they now have, though not 


well-Copeland bill. 

The bill, effective a vear after enact- 
ment, would strengthen the Administra- 
tion's authority to administer the law, 


It would promulgate legal standards 
for food, fixing one standard of quality. 
It would make possible the imposition of 
license method of cantrol where a 
product may be dangerous and where this 
danger cannot be detected until after a 
product goes into interstate commerce. 

The bill would make manufacturers, ' 
packers, distributors or sellers liable for 
causing dissemination of false advertising. 
Publishers, radio broadcast licensees and 
other advertising mediums would be pun- 
ishable if thev refused to disclose source 


at a press conference. expressed doubt 
that any economy or efficiency could be 
served by transferring the Marines out of 
the Navy. 

The emergency air mail bill, passed by 
both Houses, limiting that service to not 
exceeding one vear. was amended in the 
Senate to require equipment for safe day 
and night flying on any Army air mail 
plane commandeered, and to pension de- 
pendents of the ten victims of the Army 
ai rmail crashes. 

The House Committee on Post Offices 
plans to seek passage of a permanent air 
mail bill this week: “The Senate Com- 
mittee, working on a companion measure, 
heard Col. Lindbergh March 16 in behalf 
of private enterprise in air mail trans- 
port and in criticism of the change to the 
Army. 

Court Appeal Taken 

At New York, Richard W. Robbins, 
president of Transcontinental and Western 
Air. Inc.. announced his company is ap- 
pealing from a decision of Federal Judge 
John C. Knox that his court cannot take 
jurisdiction on the airline's application to 
enjoin the Post Office Department from 
interfering with its mail contract. 

A House committee investigating War 
Department expenditures inquired 


into the purchase of airplanes with money | 


allocated by the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

Assistant Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring, in a public statement March 13. 
said he welcomed any investigation of 
what has been done with respect to 
method procurement of aircraft supplies. 

Col. Lindbergh's Views 

Testifving. March 16, before the Senate 
Committee on Post Offices, Col. Lindbergh 
predicted that soon passengers would be 
crossing the continent without stop. He 
reiterated his condemnation of the can- 
eellation of the domestic air mail contracts 
without according the contractors a hear- 
ing. He found fault with the proposed 


The CWA Campaign 2 


For Child Health 


2.300 Nurses at Work on Job 
Of Checking Malnutrition 


A child health program o na natione 
wide scale is being made possible through 
Civil Works Administration funds. Since 
the national conference on child welfare 
last October called by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, 38 States and Puer*‘o 
Rico have set up child health nursing 
services employing 2,300 nurses. They afe 
being paid from Civil Works funds. 

Undeterred by unfavorable weather and 
other disagreeable factors. this force of 
nurses is Carrying.on its campaign to ime 
prove the health of the children of the 
United States. In northern sections of 
Maine, reports Dr. George H. Coombs. die 
rector of the State Bureau of Health. the 
nurses are making their visits in rural 
sections on snowshoes. 


Miss Perkins says that, while the plang 
developed in different States have varied, 
they have almost always involved first 
the location of undernourished children 
or those in need of medical care. and 
second the “formulation of ways anf 
means of overcoming undernutrition by 
‘more adequate nutrition and provision of 
necessary medical care.” 


air mail bill, saving it was unjust to proe 
Vide that those whose contracts were cane 
celed could not bid anew unless they 
‘waived claims against the Government: 
Transcontinental and Western Air, Ine, 
whose contract was canceled, paid him 
$6.000 a year until this month and the 
Pan American Airways pays him $10,000 
a year, he revealed in answer to questions, 
Declaring commercial aviation is a great 
reserve for national defense, he stated the 
Army air mail is not so efficient as the 
private companies. The Army had only 
ten davs, he pointed out, to take over » 
system built up by private companies over 
ten years. 
Gen. Mitchell's Opinion 
Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, retired, U, 
S. A., praising the Army fliers, handie 
capped by inadequate equipment and cure 
tailment of flying hours by the War Dee 
partment, declared that it is only through 


[Continued on Page 16 Column 7.] 


an antiseptic 


and Clarence Chamberlin were asked to. 


Consider the dilution 


when choosing 


A hottle of Zonite is a hottle of antiseptic in a state of 
considerable concentration. In the dilutions recom- 
mended, Zonite is a positive and effective germicidal 
agent, but in purchasing the bottle the public may be 
thoroughly confident that it is receiving the con- 


or germicide 


Bureau statisticians are assembling new of such advertising. belong. Col. Lindbergh, critic of the shift | centrated Zonite which it expects and not a pre- 
data pertaining to codes and these will Cosmetics would be brought under the | from private contract to Army air service diluted 1 Consid he diluti hen 
th for ime Brot cae in air mail transportation, declined. So. Muted product. Consider the dilution w you are 
Census of American Business and ‘h® Stricken from the bill as reported. is| did Mr. Wright, due to illness, but Mr. | ——— ee 
«Census of Manufacturers, both of which the provision that prohibited 
Genvus of Manuta ‘for sale in interstate commerce drugs | and Brig. Gen. “Billy” Mitchell gave ad- 
At the NRA code sessions during last advertised as cures for diseases in which ministration officials advice in sernagebeeee ene “nem or tont gy 
week, the Census Bureau staged a little self-medication is dangerous. The bill ferences. | 
drama in numbers in the lobby of the reqnires, however, that drugs not specific Pending the general air survey, any Chrysler Bui » New York 
Department of Commerce building. The cures be labeled as palliatives, giving “the suggestion of reorganizing present Gov- | 
exhibit showed how the Bureau works and nature of the palliative action.” It could ernment aim all units is being held in ~ 
how it can help the administration of permit harmless coloring for mature and abeyance. as far as the President is con- | — a - 
how cerned. Secretary of the Navy Swanson, 
or later today most of us come face to 
face with jangled nerves, 
, If nerves are a Problem with you, now is the 
ime to check up on a] 
Peheeehe all habits that may affect 
: eating, your sleeping, your recrea. 
ion. And get a fresh slant on your smoking by 
t 
rying Camels. Much is heard about tobacco 
quality, so always remember this: 
w= Camels are made from 
finer 
Irving Jaffee, John W.Grout, | = row cos then on 
Olympic Speed Skating hai 
Speed Skat Office Manager, who hails th OS than any 
from Detroit, Mich., says: 
**Tt takes healthy nerves ’ » SAYS. Popular brand, 


and plenty of wind to be 
an Olympic skating 
champion. I find that 
Camels, because of their 
costlier tobaccos, are 
mild and likable in taste. 
And, what is even more 
important to a champion 
athlete, they never up- 
set the nerves.” 


Olympic champion 
speed skater needs healthy 
nerves—but a man can’t han- 
dle a tough office job without 
healthy nerves, either. Many 
hours of nagging details and 
the pressure of work all tell 
onthe nerves. [smoke Camels 
all day long...and I never 
have to think of nerves. 
Camels have the finest flavor, 


TUNE IN: 


BLEND 
SSK 


difference 


CAMELS COSTLIER 


Copyright. 1934, 


R. J. Reyn 


Note the way “edgy” 
Past. You can smok 
sign of “cigaretty” a 
to find that Camel’ 


nerves become a thing of the 
© more than ever, without a 
ftertaste. You'l] be delighted 
§ costlier tobaccos do make a 


—to your taste, and to your nerves! 


olds Tobaceo Company 


CAMEL C ARAVAN featuring Glen Gray’s CASA LOMA Orchestra and other Headliners Every Tuesday and 
Thursday at 10 P. M., E. S. T.—9 P. M., C. S. T.—8 P. M., M. S. T.—7 P. M., P. S. T.; over WABC-Columbia Network | 
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NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES... NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE 
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Low Cost Appliances 


4 


Poland’s Successful Effort | 
For Economic Stability | 


4 | | For Tennessee Valley 
r F Poland has been notably successful in N C q F A M S ’ 
’ ros ects most of its efforts to maintain economic 

OF stability during the depression, according | 


Electric Devices to Be on Sale 
May 1: Plan May Be Extended 


Low cost electrical appliances for the 
Tennessee Valley by May 1 at éosts from 
one-fifth to one-third cheaper than stand- 
prices for such producis. is the pros« 
‘pect outlined by Devid E. Lilienthal. pres- 
jident of the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority and director of the Tennessee Val]-« 
ley Authority. 
Mr, Lilienthal has announced that 
Our Historic Buildings |Ine., to build a power project at Shannon | prices +“? on electric ranges and water 
|Landing which would create a navigation eaters by manufacturers who have sub- 
167 miles long extending entirely Mitted such products give promise of 
| like will be depicted April 5-26 in an | across Tennessee and into Alabama andj being satisfactory to the EHFA and thus 
exhibition of photographs, drawings and Mississippi. The Federal Power Commis- ; ligible for financing through the $10.- 


to Clayton Lane, American Commercial | 
Attache at Warsaw, who has just re-| 
turned from his post for conference in the | 
United States. 

‘| Retention of the gold standard, main-— 
tenance of currency stability, avoidance 
of foreign exchange restrictions, and pro-, 
vision through domestic means of cover, 
for budget deficits have been achieved. | 
However, Mr. Lane points out that this 
program has resulted in reducing the 
standard of living and deferring invest- 
ments greatly needed for the country’s | 
economic development. 


* March « 


| 


: Of a Naval faa NEWS REEL 


GLIMPSES OF WHAT FEDERAL AGENCIES HAVE BEEN DOING IN 
VARIOUS FIELDS OF ACTIVITY DURING THE WEEK 


The Duce as Quarterback—Incorporating Germany—The Fade-out of 
Disarmament—“Green Hell’ Makes League See Red 


Weakening of the Tempor-- 
| ~ ary Curb Imposed by) 
| : Present Accords; the Gen- | 
eral Move for Fleets | 


| Information derived from Official Sources—as of noon, March 17 
Recent dispatches from Europe have in- | N USSOLINI CALLS THE SIG- 

dicated that the great powers are not yet NALS.—What will be the next 
ready to reach a mutual understanding on, Fascist play in Central Europe fol- 
disarmament. Following hard upon such; lowing the huddle of premiers at 


the past tense instead in the present 

or future. Disarmament has only | 
been a means to a goal, that of | 
world peace, and now that interna- 


_ sion will hold a hearing on the case 00.000 set aside by the Reconstruction 
reports, plans have been announced| Rome? International observers are _ national problems have grown so he 16. Vorporation for this purpose. At 
in. Washington, London, Paris, and! wondering as they watch the con- | serious, that means is being rapidly _seum. For weeks, a Hi x*rk , the same time that he indicated a satis- 


' Building Survey has been under way un- 
der the direction of Secretary Harold L. 
' Ickes, of the Interior Department. Early 
‘architecture will be shown by localities. 

| 


of the 


Alphabetic 


x Groups * 


PROGRESS DURING THE WEEK 
OF EMERGENCY AGENCIES 
OF RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


ference in the Italian Capital where 
Il Duce, Austrian Chancellor Doll- 
fuss, and Hungarian Premier Goem- 
boes began working out on March 15 
an advantageous team formation, 
political and economic, to face other 
forces on the Continent. } 
Whatever the new plays agreed | 
upon, one thing is evident—Musso- | 
lini continues to call the signals. It | 
was on his suggestion that the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian leaders came 
to Rome to talk over mutual prob- | 
lems. They were in a particularly , 
responsive mood for such an invita- | 
tion. Austria needs protection from | 
the spreading time of Nazi-ism. Be- 
sides, she needs new markets and fi- | 
nancial aid. Hungary does not desire | 
a Germanic nation on her borders. | 
Moreover, she, too, needs economic | 
assistance. But most of all, Hun- 
gary wants revision oi the Treaty 
of Trianon, under which she lost 
three-fourths of her territory. 
Mussolini, keenly aware of these 


discarded. The French have indi- 
cated that their long-delayed an- 
swer to the British arms memo, will 
be in London before the week is out. 
But even though it is, hope for dis- 
armament will be ,ushed farther | 
than ever into the background. The | 
French were never for a moment 
expected to agree to rearmament of | 
any nature for the Reich, without | 
strong guarantees | 
safety from attack. 


Meanwhile, the Japanese House of 
Peers on March 13 approved the 
largest peace-time appropriations 
ever made for Japanese national de- 
fense. The lower House of the Diet 
had given its approval to the meas- 
ure several weeks back. 

The American “big navy bill” has 

. gone to conference between the two 
Houses of Congress to iron out 
minor differences. 

Navy plans are under way in the 
United States, Great Britain, and 


Wokio for building up bigger and better | 
mavies. 
This cannot mark the beginning of a' 
real international arms-building race at 
this time, at least not a naval race. The 
Washington and London Treaties prevent | 
anything resembling that, for the agree- 
ments place a definite limit on the ex-) 

pansion of the sea-power of the United | 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and | 
Italy. Rearmament of the navies at this) 
time can mean nothing more than build- ' 
ing up to “treaty limits,” if these interna- 
tional agreements mean anything at all. 
But the London agreement expires in! 
1936, unless a conference planned for 1935 | 
actually is held to give it a new lease on} 
life. In case the treaty should be ex- 
tended, the present world “building up”! 
programs would probably amount only to’ 
a “jacking up” of the navies to modern 
standards of warfare without unduly in-| 
creasing their sizes. In case the treaty 
Should be allowed to expire, the mo-;: 
mentum gathered in the feverish laying 
of keels for the next three years probably 
would continue even more rapidly once | 


Booming Radio factory agreement may be made for fi- 
HERE'S a good sized boom abroad in| nancing Sale of ranges and water heaters, 
k dei Mr. Lilienthal announced that prices of 
istening to the loud-speaker, judging electric refrigerators offered for use in 
by exports of radio apparatus during 1933. tp; 
this connection are still too nigh for fam- 
Exports of receiving sets totaled $9,323,-  jjies of modest incomes 
535, a jump from $7,321,849, according to) wy filienthal cave th: vt 
the Department of Commerce. Total radio the work tie 
apparatus exports went up 21 per cent, the Tennessee Valley. After that a reas 
| too, is promised in Peru where an jumping to sane ae i sonable expansion of its program may be 
infant "5 dust is bein nursed alon is 'made to other parts of the nation. 
Accident Survey There is tittle possibility, according to 
From the planting of a few tea seeds | HAT is the cause of traffic accidents Mr. Lilienthal, that the EHFA will man- 
from Japan in 1912, the country has’ in American cities? To determine ufacture electrical appliances. 
‘whether their laws are faulty, their signa ile the price reductions ‘ic 
| brought the production up to an expected | Whether their | faulty. their signal While t . luctions on electric 
50.000 pounds for the present year Soon | S¥stem bad, the layout of their streets refrigerators were comparable to those on 
Fae a thew d “a meet et needs and then | archaic, their police fax, their courts un- ranges and water-heaters. Mr. Lilienthal 
it cating 2 ts will be sought Sympathetic, or their drivers reckless many explains that thev are believed to be too 
American cities are using forces of investi- small a cut in view of the potential vole . 
F gators paid from Federal relief funds to ume of sales—estimated by him to be 150.- 
Mystery of Lost Tribe ‘conduct intensive traffic surveys. Fifteen 000 refrigerators for the Tennessee Valley. 
HE FATE of the old Indian “Fire Na- Cities are now conducting traffic surveys' Approval of appliances examined by 
T tion” has been solved at last—at least 294 70 more will begin soon. the EHFA is dependent upon results of 
Smithsonian Institution is satisfied that ewer : laboratory tests made by the Bureau of 
the question has been answered. The. ‘Insect rorecasting Standards and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
“fire” idea is a misnomer. It arises from | [NSECT forecasting has been developed "0™CS: 
the similarity of the words for “fire” and. 


into an exact science in Illinois com- 
“prairie” in the Algonquian tongue. Any-| parable in its accuracy to weather fore- | 


| Now Tea From Peru 
thew for everybody, and native-grown, 


for her own 


A A AwAsricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministrati Senate loaded six 
more commodities on AAA to be pro- 
vided with production-control programs. 
Beef and dairy cattle included, with 
$200,000,000 appropriation ready for use. 
Bill now goes to conference with the 
House on amendments. Plan for com- 
pulsory.control of cotton marketing runs 
into snag in the House. Soon to start 
mailing 2,000,000 checks to farmers. 


‘how. this Fire Nation, which was located t . _|in use for more than a quarter of a cen- 
| Tokyo to build the three fleets u how, this tion, casts. The State Natural History Survey tury. . He recon nded t . 
the treaty bars were let down. Then, a| things, has some things he wants | to treaty strength. P CWA Adsainistration, |'™ in constantly checks on all factors which in- | ap 

a naval race would be) for Italy, too. He wants Italian in- oo maser completed for organiza- |1"dian confederacy. If any survived, they | fluence insect abundance and when condi- y be 


- fluence spread up to the German ” 
border before the Nazis push down | SWITZERLAND CHANGES HER 
to the Alps. He longs for treaty re- MIND.—Switzerland, whose Gov- 
vision so that Italy may get what | ¢™mment has been moving along 
she has wanted all along on the | Pretty much undisturbed by the 


‘eplaced. In worst shape of all, he added 
tions indicate a particularly destructive 
plague of such outs. farmers of the State (is the private elevator for the use of Ser- 
are forewarned and thus enabled to under- | 2%"S only. | 
take preventive measures which forestall | — — 
thousands of dollars of damage. 


The Washington Treaty extends to 1936, 
after which it continues to remain in force | 
until two years after being denounced by 
one of the parties. Should the London 
agreement be relegated to the archives of 


tion of Works Division of Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration which will 
take the place of CWA on April 1. The © 
1,500,000 persons left on CWA pay rolls . 
at that time will be absorbed by the , 


were swallowed up by other tribes. 
@ 


Maryland Postage Stamp , 
HREE HUNDRED years old, Maryland 


i now has a postage stamp dedicated 

‘history, then it is not beyond the realm; Adriatic and in northern Africa, been sweeping “to it, 50,000,000 tome in fact A Retovery Test 

of possibility that some power will find it Therefore, Mussolini has been ready ac rOSS urope, c anged her way of Federal bodi nd projects will be ' The stamps, just issued, are red on a 'P.HE Oil Administration has filed with | 
; expedient to see that the Washington! 4, offer what economic advantages | Ging "things a little bit recently. | Non-Federa! bodies and proj 


agreement follows suit. 


The Japanese Program 
Already, Japan has indicated that she | 


under local rather than Federal super- White background. ‘ | 
vision. Employment to be restricted to | i * 
| 
| 


And in this action there may lurk 


the United States Supreme Court an | 
a suggestion of change in the Gov- 


‘appeal from a recent District Court de- | 
'cision holding unconstitutional the NRA 


he has to Austria and Hungary in 
order that he may induce them to 


the needy. Quebec Feels the Pinch SUNSHINE AND 


ings - ernment to make it feel more di- : oil cod ‘isions SEA 
has other plans for her navy beyond 1936/ Play with him for the things they rectly the influence of the popular — times and hard liquor don’t run Through 
rather than keeping it at the size of 60; want. oe will. When the Swi in ts EHFA—Electric Home and Farm Au- | hand-in-hand in Quebec. The pro-| court will be called upon for the frat Large sunny rooms—old 
per cent of that of the United States or, The conference, therefore, hinges . ee Prices 


thority. of electric | time hospitality—Delightful 


‘inci r commission’s sales last fis- | ‘omfort — 
& Great Britain as provided in the treaties.; on economic questions such as the referendum vote on March 14 dis- | ranges and water heaters submitted to Penge thy nly $12,700,000, just one- nosed _— on the powers of the Re- ‘aaa Goli_- Far "famed 
¢ The Japanese Minister of Marine has| mutual lowering of tariffs to per- | ®PProved certain strenuous laws | EHFA for inclusion among appliances | half of those in the 1929-30 year. How- = — = aa Pop ey 
x announced that Nippon would have tO! mit the easier flow of goods to mar- against foreign agitators, two Fed- offered for sale to residents of Tennessee ‘ever, the decline in sales seems to have E ‘ Tast 

f build more warships. On the basis of this! jets especially to Italian markets, | eal Councillors resigned. These { Valley meet approval of EHFA but ap- ae See 


been arrested and now they are im- 


new Japanese program, the Japanese navy proving. 


would have 65 per cent as many ships as 
the United States instead of 60 per cent 
by 1939. 

No effective curb has vet been put on 
jland and air forces. The General Dis- 
¥ armament Conference of 1932 was meant 
, to tackle this b‘* subject. But now the 
Conference is in recess with no definite 


Councillors are elected every seven 
years, and are usually retained in 


pliances must be given testing by Bu- 
reau of Standards and Bureau of Home 
Economics before final decision is made. 
Prices on electric refrigerators ruled too 
high and manufacturers are requested 
to submit lower priced models. 


Although Italian markets and fi- 
nancial aid are probably not as ad- 
vantageous as that which might be | Office for life. 

offered by Germany, Italy is playing » 2:9 
her cards so as to lessen the possi- | (‘HACO STILL A BATTLE- | 
bility of Hitler’s winning over these “ GROUND —‘Green Hell”, the | 
two Balkan states with his trade | Gran Chaco, is still a disputed piece | 
talk. But the political aspects by | 


(Renee no accounting for tastes, so 
os 2-2 the wholesale drug industry has to 
. account for thousands and thousands of 
Radio and the Forests brands to keep drug stores stocked with 
| —— is playing a bigger part every what.the public wants. At the code hear- 
year in the protection of forests. To | ing for the industry, held before the NRA , 
improve its radio services, the Forest March 15, it was stated that wholesalers 
Service will train a class of forest officers handle more than 3,000 kinds of laxatives. 


She-TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CIirTry. NZJ. 
EMINENT HOTEL - 


© 


FAC AWFederat Alcohol Control Ad- 


: | icati ‘rough the ether. As for toothpaste, they deal in 317 sepa- 
in :' of jungle territory between Bo- ministration. On March 15 |!8 communication throug 4 paste, y p 
ippi ‘te be Premiers. Mussolini is seeing that | efforts Permits to import, in unlimited quan- 
clipping of her wings by the Versailles; P eis hel orts to settle the standing quar-. | tity, alcoholic beverages ‘manufactured | Will be taught some of the finer points of Growing Cost of Mothers’ Aid 
Treaty, ‘nd seeing the powers unwilling to! those subjects are having their | rel between these two nations has 


ithe art. Later, they will help States de- | XPENDITURES for mothers’ aid in 82 
-velop use of radio in forest communica- — 


I tion | cities in the United States of 50,000 
more population increased 36 per cent 
‘ in 1933 as compared with 1929. 
A Toe Tramped On | The average moythly number of fam- 
lem facing the Corporation last week |"(‘HE Tennessee Valley Authority, Fed- ilies aided increased even more, the Chil- 
was the selection of a third director. | * eral agency running the huge develop- dren's Bureau reports, rising from 31,- 
Its board is composed of Chairman Leo | ment program for this basin, objects to, 289 in 1929 to 45,136 in 1933 of 44 per cent. 
T. Crowley, Comptroller of the Currency | having anyone else put up a dam on its Total expenditures for this purpose were 
J. F. T. O'Connor, who is an ex officio | special preserves. It has just protested | $16,032,294 in 1929 and $21,750,223 last 


apply the same procedure to their own. 
cases, stepped out of the Conference last 
Fall, and has not yet agreed to return. 
A committee meeting in London recently 
to decide on a date for reconvening the 
Conference was not a little disturbed by 
the boiling over of the Austrian political 
kettle. The committee will return to its 
task again about April 10 to see if it has | 
better luck. 
Captain Anthony Eden, British Lord 
Privy Seal, has returned from his travels 


proper place on the agenda. 

Treaties of trade and non-aggres- 
sion, the latter amounting to a con- 
sultative pact, probably will be 
signed before the conferees leave 
Rome. They will serve to strengthen 
the influence of Mussolini in the 
Balkans. 


in Cuba. Imports must be consummated 


apparently come to failure with the — pefore April 7 and after March 21, 


departure of the League of Nations — 
Commission to Geneva. . 

Bolivia has been contending for 
the territory for years in order to 
give her an outlet to the sea by way 
of the Parana River. Paraguay has 
been contending for the territory in 
order to gain more agricultural land. 


FDIC—Federal Deposit Insurance | 
Corporation. Biggest prob-' 


x* * 
CORPORATE REICH.—The time 


up and down Europe to try to get-a com- 
mow agreement among Germany, Italy, 
and France to a British plan tor resuming 
disarmament talks. The United States 
expressed sympathy for the British ef- 
forts. Scant concrete success was met by 
Captain Eden and thereby seemed to hang 
the signal tor the powers to announce a 
‘turn trom the course of disarmament to- 
ward the ways of more armament, 

Our “Big Navy” 

The United States Senate has voted 
“ave” to the Vinson “big navy” bill, 
previously passed by the House. This leg- 
islation gives the President a free hand in 
pushing up the American fleets to the 
quality and quantity limits permitted by 
the Washington and London agreements. 
One hundred and two craft are needed 
to replace over-age vessels and bring the 


Navy up to the-e limits—one airplane car- | 
rier under the Washington Treaty, and | 
65 destroyers, 30 submarines, and 6 cruisers | 


under the London Treaty. 


has come, in the opinion of the 
German Reich Chancellor, to begin 
the process of setting up a corporate 
state. Therefore, in the midst of 
an intensified anti-semitic drive, 
Hitler has just promulgated a new 
economic law. On March 13, Min- 
ister of Economics Kurt Schmitt 
announced the appointment of 14 
leaders to govern the economic life 
of the German state. A director of 
the Bergmann Electrical company, 
Philip Kessler, has been made head 
of the group. 

Under this new system, all Ger- 
man economic life is to be divided 
into 12 branches as follows: Min- 
ing, machinery and electrical indus- 
tries: iron and other metals; build- 
ing materials; glass and pottery; 
chemicals; leather, textiles, clothing; 


Time and again the troops of both 
nations have exchanged fire, until 
a declaration of war has resulted. 
The other American powers have 
worked through a Commission set 
up by the Pan American 


quarrel settled peaceably. The na- 


tions were reminded of the treaties | 


which they have signed agreeing 
to arbitrate disputes with one an- 
other. 


When the 7th Pan American Con- 
ference opened last December in 
Montevideo, it set for itself the task 
of settling the problem. A truce was 
worked out between the two na- 
tions, and after a time the matter 
was handed over to a Commission 
of the League of Nations for its set- 


tlement. After an investigation, this | 


Union, | 
and separately to try to have the | 


member, and E. G. Bennett, who is re- | plans of Southern 
The problem was to find a | nara 


signing. 
successor to Mr. Bennett who was ac- 
ceptable to both of the two remaining 
directors. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief. 


Administration—Analysis of 


relief expenditures for February shows | 


an increase of 4 per cent in cases and 
8 per cent in expenditures as compared 
with January. Same period last year 
showed an increase of 10 per cent, Con- 
ference held in Atlanta March 12 and 


13 between Administrator Hopkins py 4 —Public 


relief administrators of 12 Southern 
States for the purpose of developing a 
program to make the rural families re- 
ceiving relief gnore self-sustaining. 
Grants of relief funds made as follows: 
Indiana, $500,000; Oklahoma, $301,000; 


North Carolina, $600,000; South Dakota, | 


$500,000; Wyoming, $20,000: Kentucky, 
$700,000: Puerto Rico, $1,200,000: Colo- 


to increase employment. Auto industry 
came through with cut in hours and 
raise in wages, but the bulk of busi- 
ness continued to hold off. Presidential 
order calling for general hour reduction 
still expected. Hearings started before 


speci rd to listen to complaints of | ™*: 
Hoare P missioner of Education, says he is tre- 


-mendously interested in the meeting, con- 
sidering this an “appropriate time to re- 


small business men, Order from Presi- 
dent made NRA compliance definite re- 
quirement for getting any Government 
business. 


welve planning regions desig- 
nated to facilitate long-range improve- 
ments throughout the country. Re- 
scinded housing allotments totaling $23,- 
670,500 previously. made to Brooklyn, N. 


Y.: Hutchinson; Kans.; Cleveland, Ohio; 


Ind.; Atlanta, 
because local 


Ga.. and 
interests 


Indianapolis, 
Chicago. Ill., 


Industries and Utilities, | year. 


Educational Planning for Negroes 
HE UNITED STATES Office of Educa- 


tion has announced that the first na- 


tional conference ever held on the edu- 


cation of Negroes will meet in Wash- 


ington, May 9-12. 


Dr. George F. Zook, United States Com- 


view what has been done in the educa- 


tion of Negroes during past years, and to. 
make plans for future Negro education.” 


x * 

What Grdsshoppers Dislike 
DAKOTA tarmers have found 
their choice of the wheat they eat. 

Reports to the North Dakota Agricul- 


_tural College indicate that Ceres wheat | 
has a decided lack of “grasshopper ap- 


grasshoppers are particular in) 


ENJOY NEW YORK 
AT THE ST. REGIS 


Find your problem of where to stay 
while in New York delightfully solved 
—at the St. Regis. A pleasant Oasis of 


The meas rado, $394,230; ‘Tennessee, $750,000; Iowa, | Sponsoring projects tailed to meet re pen. «During uietude and Splendour, yet in the 

| the food industry; handwork; com- body gave the nations a peace for- quirements. Reports to Administrator Plague it has been found to outyield other of All. 
plates g | mula which it ordered them to ac- | | 1 varieties by one-third. 

000,000 to $750,000,000 on the program, or, Merce; banking and credit; imsur- cept within 12 d | _ Ickes revealed that more than 700 high- | lie sé social atmosphere. Radio City, Central 

an average of $75,000,000 a year until it | ance, and transportation. Each of he . ays, or the Commis- | FSHC—Federal_ Subsistence Home- way projects financed by the $400,000,- Those V ie oe : | Park, The Smart Shops, The Theatres 

is finished. In addition, more than 1,000| these divisions is headed by a | S!0n would return to Geneva. | - steads Corporation—Secretary | 900 public works fund for highway con- ose Venerable Elevators | 


airplanes are to be added to the Navy's; “leader” appointed by the Minister 
fighting force. | 


Therefore, the way is bein ved for | ° +: 

the United States to launch on its most | All of these leaders will help to 

important naval program since the days set up the corporate state which 

of the World War. “~*~ \ pecomes a part of the Nazi system 
along with the Farmers’ League, the 


An important announcement on naval 
armament came from London on March| Reich Culture Chamber, and the 
German Labor Front. 


12. The House of Commons approved for 
the coming year, the estimates for naval One purpose of the newW indistrial 
set-up is to eliminate rivalries 


expenitures which have been increased 
nearly $15,000,000 to care for laying th neat 

among trade associations. Private 
enterprise is to be one of the foun- 


keels for four new cruisers and many 
dation stones of this new system. 


—just a few steps away. Conveniently 
reached by Subway from Pennsylvania 
Station or Grand Central Terminal. 
Singie rooms $4, $5.$6. Double Roome 
$7.$8. Parlour, Bedroom, Bath $10 to $20. 


FE. 55th STREET at 5th AVENUE € 


The Commission is returning to.| of Interior Ickes announced March 15 
Geneva with the intimation that_| the establishment of a subsistence home- 
peace can be brought to the Chaco | stead project at Granger, Dallas County, 
only if the American nations en- | Iowa, to be organized primarily to dem- 
force the declaration they made in onstrate the possibilities of such proj- 
1932 not to recognize territory ac- ects for enabling workers to achieve a 
quired by force more satisfactory standard of living on 
a small part-time wage. Other develop- 

; ments approved include the establish- 

UBAN STRIKES BROKEN.—The | ment of a subsistence homestead project 

Cuban situation is again in hand | at Jasper, Walker County, Alabama; a 
by President Mendieta. Whereas | Project in Los Angeles County; and en- 
a week ago strikes were threatening 


largement of the homestead project at 
to break up his regime, the workers | D&yton, Ohio, from 35 homesteads to 
in many instances have been re- 


200. 
turning to their jobs, and the strikes 


struction have been completed and 175.3 
per cent of the fund is involved in road 
work advertised for contract or started 
by day labor. More than 110,487 men 


| PASSENGERS riding the elevators in 
|* the Capitol may be excused for a bit | 
| of nervousness over their safetv en route: 
from floor to floor and back again. David 
employed on 3,686 projects reported un- | Lynn, Capitol architect, has prepared a 
der construction. The following con- | lengthy report which has harsh words to | 
tracts for loans signed: To a limited say about the 14 lifts, which have been | 
dividend corporation in St. Louis. Mo., | 

$640,000 for construction of nine three- 
story low-cost housing units in that 
city; and to the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Company, $2,230,000 for equipment 
and wages. Allotment made for loan of 
$3,820.000 to the Great Northern Rail- 
way Company. Clifford W. Ham and 
Carl H. Chatters of Chicago and R. FE. 
Lee Taylor o: Baltimore appointed to 
PWA Technical Board of Review. Su- 
pervision and inspection of road proj- 
ects financed by $400,000,000 public works 
highway fund transferred from PWA in- 
spection division to Bureau of Public 
Roads. 


other craft, including aircraft carriers, de- 
Sstroyers, and submarines. In addition, 
more than $1,000,000 increase was made 
in the budget for the navy’s air arm to (CHANGE OF TENSE FOR DIS- | 


FSRC—Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 

¥ * poration. Bids to be opened 
March 24 for purchase of 2,000,000 
pounds of butter. Bids to be opened 
March 26 for purchse of 1,811,000 
pounds of foodstuffs included in second 
purchase to be made by FSRC for Puerto 
Rico unemployed. 


provide two new squadrons of aircraft. “ ARMAMENT.—More and more | seem to have been broken, for the 
This action was taken following the re- 


isar S n resen 
turn of Lord Privy Seal Eden to London, disarmament is being spoken of i present at least . 
and probably had something to do with 


ion on daumement rampant on ine AX NEW DEAL FOR INDIANS: 
LAND USURPATION MAY END 


linent, 
The original owners of the Unitea States so strong that since the law went into 
‘may have their rights and privileges re- | of Prone 
| passed to white owners. ne hundred 
spected porne bien than ever before many | thousand landless Indians are mostly pau- 
moons have waned. ‘pers. Land now held would be perpet- 
The Indians of the country will be more ually Indian owned. | 
nearly self-governing and will be aided! In the field of goveryment, the position | 
economically if the “Bill of Indian rights” °f the Office of Indian Affairs would be 
tnt ai largely a cooperative, advisory one. The 
introduced in Congress becomes law, bill, in conjunction with the previously in- 
/ More sweeping than any legislation yet troduced Johnson-O'Malley bill provides 
‘derived 


French Expansion 

France, too, has been considering a 
“big-navy” program calling for something | 
like $59.000,000 expenditures for the build- 
ing of four vessels to replace those over- 
age. One of these vessels is to be a 
26,000-ton man-of-war. The others include 
two new submarines and a torpedo de- 
Stroyer, Plans are likewise under way for 
an increased air force. 

Italy can hardly sit back and watch her 
traditional ri‘al in arms—France—pro- 
ceeding with such gusto in the matter of 
Naval arms. Theretore, the Fascists un- | 
doubtedly plans tinder way, at 


REC Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

* poration. Back into the lap of 
the Corporation last week went the 
problem ot what, if any. financial aid 
the Federal Government can give hard- 
pressed cities. The Treasury had stud- 
ied the question, received a report, sent 
it over to the RFC anyway. Neverthe- 
less, Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the 
RFC, repeated last week that he did 
not believe the Government vet had 
adequate information on the financing 
task involved. 


HOLC—Heme Owners’ Loan Corpo- 

ration--SetUling down to the 
steady routine of refinancing aortgages 
on urban homes, the Corporation dur- 
ing the past week saw the total of its 
approved loans climb steadily toward 
300,000. 


of the RAT 


by SiwNey 


NLB ational Labor Board. Called 

hearing on complaint of Auto- 
mobile Workers Union and representa- 
tives of big emplovers appeared but 
questioned powers of the Board, 


Here is a tale of death... greed .. . mystery. 
A tale that will hold you rigid with suspense, 
2s this gifted author whisks you through the 


the bill al el he definite system ot financial cooperation Another RPC task whiel-began to | and dives of Frisce’s Chinatown. 
least to match the efforts of the French. aims ehiinating the b COO} ane on drastic Waener bill enactment develop during the week was direct in- 
Vith Japan implying that her new na-|Ssipation of Indian lands into white Government and the io give permanent and sironger status dustrial loans. To the Senaté Baikine | lus— 
val program will not be a regpector of | hands through the allotment system. In Wasreoy Many Of to Board. Cnaunian Wagner warned of and Currency Comiuiiee 


Aechit 
Which would authorize the RFC to make 
loans to businesses or to underwrite 75 
per cent of such loans made by banks. 


treaty-limits after 1936, the track is rap- 
idly being cleared for what would seem 
to be a real arms race in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, unless some international] 
“aN agreement to come is able to hold in 
check the energies of the jingoists. 

The important members of the family 
of nations, apparently tired of the slow 


-education, and other Indian services will 
addition, elementary self - government | be taken over by the states, which in turn| 
would be begun, doing away with the | Will be reimbursed by the Federal Govern- | 
much of the power of the Office of Indian | ment. 


Affairs, | Municipal corporations will be chartered | 

The measure Was introduced into the|by the Secretary of the Interior, subject | 
House of Representatives by Representa-..to ratification by the Indian community. 
tive Edgar Howard, (Dem.), of Columb 


‘An exceptionally exciting assortment of 
short stories, true stories and 
fascinating features. 


MARCH 24 ISSUE 


Wave of strikes unless employers recog- © 
nized unions. Board active in the set- | 
tlement of many disputes. Considering | 
use of injunction through Department 
of Justice to prevent interference on 
part of employers with elections to de- 
termine attitude of workers on unions. 


TV 4 —Tennessee Valley Authority— 
¥ Contracts signed with Sheffield 


NOW ON SALE 


to reach the goal of inierna- Nebr exphained that the pur such powers as they are competent to \ —National Recovery Administra- ly 
lion’! peace through disarmament, have to Strike at the weaknesses o aldie, such as police power, public health, KA tion—General lo; : 

. turned about face. They now are lonk- tration of Indian affairs in ablishment of Indian courts. It would over Jabor dispute in a se took = tion of highs ay at Norris Dam. com- 

) ing in the opposite direction where dis- First, the allotment law-6f 1887 would sp in automobile indus- prising the roadway necessa:. for trans- 


a progressive and experimental deleca- 
armament, at least for the moment, seems be repealed. The temptation to sell land tio a t 


try and sought a solution to avoid a ortation of material bet7een n; 


strike. Waited for reports from com- | Creek railhead and site of Norris Dam, 
mittees of industrialists suggesting ways | completed in record time. 


loc WEEKLS 


j for small sums of ready cash has been tive Howard explained, 
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Discarding Legal Red Tape 
To Speed Up Justice 


Attorney General Urging Simple Procedure, Condemns A 


Shysters and Advises Disbarment 


+ 


By HOMER 8S. CUMMINGS, 
Attorney General of the United States 


— DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE has, 

for nearly a year, been conducting 
what is popularly know as “a campaign 
against crime.’ Manifestly, the situation 
is one calling for unusual and intensive 
effort. 

The cost of crime has cast upon the 
people of the United States an annual 
burden of appalling proportions. In 
nearly every sizeable community through- 
out our country heavy tribute is exacted 
from honest enterprise by the threats and 
violence of the racketeer. Roving crimi- 
nals constitute a serious menace to life, 
property, and personal freedom.  In- 
structed as to the relative security which 
lies in the twilight zone between Federal 
and State authority, these roaming groups 


seek safety there—and all too often 
find it. 
Moreover, it must be confessed that 


there exists a distressing breakdown of 
the law enforcement agencies in many 
parts of our land. 
various factors are to be found the sub- 
tle and evil influences which characterize , 


the alliance between the lower grade of. 


politicians and the criminal classes. We 
are forced, also. to recognize the fact that 
certain members of the bar, skirting close 
to the verge of criminality. permit the 
cloak of our profession to protect notori- 
ous enemies of society. 

There is no question confronting the 
American people which is of more imme- 
Giate and vital consequence. 


Steps Already Taken 
To Meet Emergency 


In the difficult and important business 
of meeting this emergency some degree 
of leadership must be afforded by some 
agenct that can deal with. the subject 


nation-wide approach. It is for this rea- 
son that I have felt that a high duty 
rested upon the Department of Justice. 
At the outset the Department of Jus- 
tice set up a special division to deal with 
racketeering and kidnaping. We strove. 
to bring about a more intimate, 
friendly, and cooperative spirit between 
the Federal and local law enforcement 
agencies. This was a matter of the high- 
est consequence. We have sought also 
to improve our scientific facilities. 
strengthen our organization. advance the 
training of our personnel and, last but 
not least, stiffen our own morale. I am 
happy to report that the resulis already 
achieved have been distinctly gratifying. 
Moreover, the Department of Justice ‘in 
collaboration with the Senate Committee 
on Crime. represented so efficiently by 
Senators Copeland. Murphy and Vanden- , 
has caused to be presented to the 
Congress a “twelve-point program” of | 
proposed laws. 
Law Enorcement 


Remains Local Matter 


Law enforcement, now and hereafter. | 
must, for the most part be a matter of | 
local concern. Moreover, there are cone | 
stitutional limitations which have ever 
been kept in view. The bills. in general. | 
deal with the menace of an armed under- 
world and with that aspect of the prob- 
lem which has been brought so dramat- 
ically forward of late by roving groups of | 
criminals, passing and repassing State. 
lines and bent constantly upon predatory 
crimes of violence. 

I cannot rid my mind of the insistent | 
thought that all of the matters I have 
heretofore mentioned, merge into certain 
other problems with which we, as mem- 
bers of the Bar, are related by direct ob- 
ligation. 

The activities of certain unscrupulous 
lawyers who seek to bridge the gap be- 


tween respectability and crime, have 
brought grave reproach upon the pro- 
fession. 


Let me take up these two problems in 
their order: 

I am eel that if the Federal 
courts couid reform their procedure and | 
render it not onlv simpler but more re-/ 
sponsive to actual needs. the example of 
such a system would have a powerful and | 
corrective effect upon the practice in the! 
several States. 

Courts exist to vindicate and enforce | 
substantive rights. 
the machinery designed to secure an or 
derly presentation of legal controversies. | 
If that machinery is so complicated that | 
it serves to delay justice or to entrap the | 
unwary, it is not functioning properly and | 
should be overhauled. 

When the details of procedure are we. 
scribed by statute. errors can be cured) 
onlv by legislation. Regulation follows 
regulation with bewildering multiplicity , 
until there is created a morass of laws 
in which the whole profession is mired. 


Lack of Uniformity 
In the Various States 


The Federal Conformity 
reculating actions at law in the district 
courts, provides hat practice and pro- 
cedure in such actions shall conform, “as 
near aS may be.” to that which is fol- 
lowed in the State in which the court sits. 
Whenever the Congress has legislated as 
to. a particular matter the statute thus 
enacted is, of course, controlling. 

The words “as near as may be.” under 
the liberal interpretation given to them. 
have introduced a bewildering mass of ex- 
ceptions. A litigant in an action at law 
in a Federal District Court is. therefore. 
compelled to study, first. the State sys- 
tem of practice. second, Federal legisla- 
tion relating to procedure and. third. ju- 
Gicial decisions sanctioning departure 
from State practice. 

As the pracc.ce is not uniform in the 
48 States, a serious burden is imposed 
upon lawyers who appear before Federal! 
courts in more than one State. and. also. 
upon judges who are assigned to sit out- 
side their immediate jurisdictions. Per- 
haps, the most vital objection is that the 
Federal courts are tied to the antiquated 
system of statutory regulation now gen- 
erally prevailing in the various States. 
Reform and improvement are, therefore, 
the outset. 

Let me turn. bv way of contrast. 
manifest udvantages of a svstem unde) 
which rules are adopted by the courts. 
Clearly. this centers authority and re- 
sponsibility in qualified-hands. If changes 
are required, they are readily perceived 
by those who function under them. 
Swely, rules of court can be applied with 
less rigidity than statutory provisions. 
Under su’n an arrangement we would have 
every right to anticipate fewer decisions 
based upon technical questions of proce- 
dure while the attention of the bench and 


Act of 1872. 


to the 


Interwoven with these. 


the reintroduction of this bill. 
urge its passage. 


‘available 


Procedure is 


—Underwood & Underwood. 
JUSTICE WITH SPEED 


Homer S. Cummings, Attorney General, 
who urges simplified court procedure. 


bar could be directed to the substance of 
right rather than to its form. Moreover. 
such a svstem tends to preserve the true 
balance between the legislative and judicial 
branches of the government, and is, there- 
fore, in harmony with basic constitutional 
principles. 

The policy I am advocating is not an 
untried. theoretical reform. It has been 
in full foree in England since the Judica- 
ture Act of 1873. The English adminis- 
tration of justice is rightly renowned. 
Legal writers attribute no smal) share of 
its celerity and success to the fact that 


-practice and procedure are regulated by 
with a fair degree of authority. and with a’ 


rules prescribed by a Rules Committee. 
consisting of eight judges and four law- 
vers. 


Suggested Law Reforms 


Of First Magnitude 


In our country, for more than a century, 
the United States Supreme Court has been 
permitted to regulate practice and proce- 
dure in equity cases. The results have 
been highly satisfactory. If this power 
could be extended to actions at law the 
court would be in a position to unite the 
equity and law practice so as to secure 
one form of civil action and procedure for 
both. This would constitute a legal reform 
of the first magnitude. 

For more than 20 years the American 
Bar Association has advocated the granting 
of such power to the United States Su- 
preme Court. A bill of this character was 


| first introduced in 1912 and, although it 


‘has never reached a vote, it has been 
brought forward in almost every succeed 
ing Congress. 

In 1910 in a message to Congress. Presi- 
dent Taft, sponsored the proposal. Two 


‘vears later it was unofficially approved by 


President Wilson. In a message to Con- 
| gress, President Coolidge made similar rec- 
ommendations. I am authorized to say 
here that this proposed reform also car- 
ries the endorsement of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Persuaded that this is the course of right 


-and reason, I have recently communicated 


with the chairmen, of the appropriate 
Senate and House Committees suggesting 
I earnestly 


Discipline of Lawyers 
Of Improper Ethics 


The other matter of major importance 
to which I direct vour attention has to 
do with the problem growing out of the 
improper activities of certain members of 
the profession in their contacts with the 
criminal classes. There are. at least. three 
methods of dealing with lawyers of this 
type. 

Under certain circumstances they mav 
be- prosecuted for the violation of Federal 
or State criminal law. There are many 
statutes which seem to have 
fallen into relative disuse. Other offenses 
may be reached by fine or imprisonment 
for contempt of court. Finally, there is 
the powerful weapon of censure, suspen- 
sion or disbarment. 

A wider use of these powers would. I 
am sure, not only bring about a better 
discipline and eradicate manv evil prac- 
tices, but would rid the profession of un- 
desirable elements we have suffered far 
too long. Courts, bar associations, griev- 
‘ance committees and individual practi- 
tioners should not shrink from performing 
their full duty in this crucial matter. 


Board of Advisors 
Named to Assist 


I have sketched the things done. the 
new laws proposed, and the immediate 
program. I cannot leave this latter topic 
with a mere admonition and appeal. I 
realize that adequate means of contact 
must be set up, so that what has been 
achieved will not be lost, and that further 
gains mav be made. With this in view. I 
have asked three eminent members of the 
bar to act as a Board of Advisors, with 
headquarters at Washington. These gen- 
tlemen have consented to serve without 
remuneration, and simply from a sense 
of public and professional duty. I also 
expect, after consultation with them. to 
designate a Special Assistant to the At- 
tornevy General who will devote the greater 
part of his time to following up the vari- 
ous matters to which I have referred. sup- 
plying, as it were, a clearing house for in- 
formation and mutual help. This non- 
partisan Board of Advisors will be made 
up of Frank A. Thompson, of the Saint 
Louis bar, George W. Whiteside. of the 
New York bar. and Donald Defrees, of the 
Chicago bar. 

In essence, I] am placing at the disposal 
of the courts. the bar associations. and the 
grievance committees of the har. the fa- 
cilities of the Department of Justice. with 
a view to bringing about a greater coordi- 
nation of effort. in this matter of grave 
and common concern. 

I sav to vou with the utmost earnest- 
ness. that this subject has become a matter 
of such widespread interest that its con- 
sideration has reached far beyond the lim- 
its Of our profession. The press and the 
public are watching. I fear somewhat criti- 
cally. our efforts to speed up justice. to 
‘implify procedure, and to purge the pro- 
fession of its unworthy members. The 
task, admittedly, is one of great dfficulty. 
but I am persuaded that it is far from 
being impossible. 


(Excerpts from an address delir- 
ered March 14 hetore the New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, New 
York City), 


Role for Rats 


| In Leprosy Tests 


‘Rodents Given Leprosy as Aid 
To Human Treatment 
CURE for leprosy is being sought ov 


research workers of the United States 
Public Health Service. Experiments in 


which white mice are inoculated with rat! 
leprosy are being made in the researco 
‘Jaboratory maintained at 


the leprosy. 
colony of the Public Health Service at 
Carville, La. 

While rat leprosy is a different dis-, 
ease than that which attacks human be-— 
ings, it is believed that observation of 


the effects of various kinds of diet and 
_ other treatment on animals infected with 


treating lepers. 


| to another. 

In laboratory work of this type a cer-, 
| tain amount of risk is involved. Any care- 
less step in dealing with material taken, 
from human lepers, would mean serious 
danger to the laboratory 


| 


proof of contraction of leprosy. 
through laboratory work, however, has de- of life. including big business, and does 


veloped. 


it will produce information of help in) 


Thus far it has been found possible | 
| to transfer the disease from one rodent 


worker. No’ 


Defective Addresses || 


Dead Letters— 


claimant, 


Main Reason for Non-delivery 
And Loss of $100,000 
Annually to Mailers 


“John Doe, Washington, D. C.” 


Don't write a letter to John Doe of 
Wasnington, D. C.—or anywhere else— 
without putting on the envelope his cor- 
rect and full address 9r your own return 
address or, better, both. No matter how 


famous John Doe may be. perhaps he, 


‘isn’t as famous as you think; perhaps the 
post office clerk never heard of him. 


Mail clerks are not mind readers. 
Neither can they gaze into a crystal and 
see John Doe’s address. Because of this 


‘ally, according to the postal authorities, 
lands in the dead letter office in Wash- 
ington. It is in the form of checks, se- 
curities, money, and it goes to the dead 
letter office because the addressee cannot 
be found in the directory and because 
the sender has put no return address on 
the envelope. 


| the 
‘tant documents, an occasional bit of jew- 
-elry, and hundreds of handkerchiefs. 
‘handkerchief shower is heaviest around 


psychic handicap, around $100,000 annu-| 


If no trace of the sender can be found, 
bank notes, checks and what not are 
turned over to the Treasury Department 


which credits them to the Post Office De-| 


After a year goes by without 
the money or the money 
equivalent is added to postal revenue. 
In addition to money or its equivalent 
there are many other valuable items in 
dead letters. These include impor- 


partment. 


The 


‘Christmas. 


Though in some cases the addressee or 
writer eventually was traced, the dead 
letter office in Washington recrived 26.- 
072 letters in December. In January it 
received 39,616 and in February 17.112. 

The Washington post office. ‘vhich checks 
up every three months on the letters 
which were improperly addressed to sup- 
posed residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia and in some cases locates the ad- 
dressee through the directory. had 17.085 


months ending Julv 1, 1933. 
between that date and Oct. 1. 


If these letters had carried return ad- 
dresses, despite the incorrect addresses 
of the persons to whom they were sent. 
several thousand people would not todav 
be wondering why on earth John or Jane 
doesn't reply. If there is no return ad- 


The dead letter office opens the letters, dress and no address for the addressee 


which are sent by people in every walk 


‘its best to find out whence they came. 


can be found in the directory, the letter 
flutters along to the other dead ones. 
Even though the correct address mav 


‘Coulee power project 


improperly addressed letters for the three | 
and 16.622 | 
dress for granted, forgetting that possibly 


Plan of Federal Government 
To Develop Grand Coulee 


With the 
on 
River from the State of Washington, an- 
nounced during the past week by the Sec- 
retary of Interior, Harold Ickes. the Fed- 
eral Government became the possessor oi 
large-scale power projects in three sec- 
tions of the country. These are Muscle 
Shoals in the South. Boulder Dam in ‘ihe 


Southwest, and Grand Coulee in the 
Northwest. 

An allotment to cover the $63,000,000 
project was made to Washington last 
Summer by the Public Works Acdminis- 
tration. Because the project is contra:y 


to the State's constitution it was decided 
to have the. Federal Government take it 
over. The project will be handled by tne 
Bureau of Reclamation of the Interior De. 


be in the directory. often a letter is de- 
layed because the sender takes the ad- 


the clerk who handles the mail will not 
have time to stop in the midst of the rush 
to thumb through directory pages, 
a person or institution may be well Known, 
and the mail addressed carelessly to it 
may be ultimately delivered, a delay of a 
day in delivery sometimes: occurs because 
a new clerk in the post office does not vet 
know all of the places to which mail 
can be routed. 


taking over of the Grand 
the Columbia. 


Evidences of Giants 


— That Didn’t Exist 


Myths of Huge Humans and of 
Dwarfs Based on Errors 
Of Judgment 


The giant that frightened Jack into an 
oven after he had climbed the beanstalk 
is still a fairy-tale creation. as tar as the 
Smithsonian Institution is concerned. 

As a matter of fact. the “wish to be- 
lieve” that we were once a race of giants 
is stronger than any supporting evidence 
that Government scientists can dig up. 

Several times a month the Smithsonian 
gets reports describing an “ancient race” 
of individuals seven and eight feet tail, 
savs Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator ot physical 
anthropology. Usually the estimate of 


stature is based on a thigh bone which 


Though 


appears much larger than those with 
which humans are currently equipped. 

But it’s just a deception, says Dr. Hrd- 
licka, because the average person does not 
realize that the upper joint of the thigh 
bone is several inches higher than would 
appear from superficial examination of 
the living body. The finder makes a hur- 
ried comparison of the length of a fossil 
thigh bone with his own, and [trom that 
calculates the size of his hypothetical 
“ancient giant.” 


* 


* 
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ALMOST overnight, The United States News has become a successful 


national news-magazine. Its circulation has grown steadily, consistently, 


Making 
NATIONAL NEWS-MAGAZINE 


from the very first issue—and is still crowing the same way. 


One short year ago, The United States News 
an idea, Today. it is accepted by thousands of readers as “the quickest 


and easiest means of keeping up with gov ernmental affairs!” 


The United States News is read each week by thinking men and 
women in cities, in hamlets, on farms—in schools, univ ersities, in busi- 


ness offices—everywhere. 


AS IN the case of most things which are spon- 
taneously successful, a combination of cir- 
cumstances has had much to do with the 
steady growth of The United States News. A 
number- of related factors have been respon- 
sible for the enthusiastic way in‘which it has 
been received. 


The United States News happens to be the 
right publication in the right spot, doing the 
right job at the right time. 
hard to beat! 


1. In the first place, there is more genuine 
interest today in government than there has 
been at any time since George Washington’s 
| troops plodded with bleeding feet over the 
snows of Valley Forge. 


_ The people want to know, today as 
never, before, what is happening in 


Washington—and why. 


THESE, then, are the factors which combine to make The United States 
A dominant hunger on the part of 
intelligent people for a comprehensive understanding of governmental 
affairs; an experienced staff of writers at the scene of action; editorial 
direction which gives the readers background as well as news; and 


News a successful news-magazine! 


A combination 


3. The United States News gives its readers 
not only news but also background. Not sat- 
isfied with giving its readers merely reports of 
the latest developments, it brings them up-to- 
date on each subject discussed—tells them 
what has previously happened to affect the 
It ties the facts together for them, 
gives them perspective. | 


situation. 


4. And finally speed! 
News is the fastest news-magazine in America! 
All its columns are held open until late Satur- 
day afternoon each week for last-minute news. 
It is printed on high-speed presses. And when 
it is put in the mails late Saturday night,. it 
includes all the news of the Government for 
the preceding five days. 
the week-end while the Government is at rest. 


speed in bringing to them information they want. 


Subscription price, $> a year. Introductory subscription for new 


readers, seventeen weeks for a dolla r. 


M Street, N. W. 


Che States News 


Washington, D. C. 


Because thinking men and women read The United States News, 


national advertisers are finding it an effective advertising medium 


5, 


was hardly more than 


2. The United States News is on the 
ground, at the scene of action! 
of reporters, trained by years of discipline in 
covering every phase of Government, it fer- 
rets out information about the Government 
from original sources. 


With a staff 


The United States 


It travels to you over 


‘ 
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All Security Values Based Upon Market Quotations as of December 31, 1933 
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| 5 TSURPLUS TO NET LOSSES PAID 
“ CAPITAL TASSETS LIABILITIES POLICY HOLDERS sINCE ORGANIZATION | 
Insurance Company of North America . . $12,000,000 $75,165,098 $29,962,510 $45,202,588 $401,189,163 
*Alliance Insurance Company of Phila. . . 1,000,000 7,906,051 3,053,534 4,852,517 29,708,102 
*Philadelphia Fire and Marine Ins. om 1,000,000 4,676,790 1,738,818 2,937,972 7,780,535 
**National Security Fire Ins. Company. . . | 1,000,000 2,239,923 559,361 1,680,562 2,619,136 
*Central Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore. . 1,000,000 3,209,697 1,254,415 1,955,282 7,877,906 
*Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America. . . — 1,000,000 18,441,177 16,185,783 2,255,394. 69,482,411 
* More 99% owned by Insurance Company of North America **More than 98% owned by Insurance Company of North America 
j ie DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES 
(Security values based upon last sale or average of quetations as of December 31, 1933) 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS .... $ 2,944,136.88 $ 759,132.80 $ 947,408.13 $ 778,860.00 $ 364,587.50 $4,915,916.25 $10,710,041.56 
487,192.69 424,875.37 135,388.31 430,247.58 837,222.93.  6,039,701.50 
PREMIUMS in Course of Collection. . . 3,198,167.89 312,845.09 382,982.24 174,502.54 166,855.51 2,109,352.85 6,344,706.12 
OTHER BONDS 
State, County & Municipal .. . ie 3,277,790.00 813,400.00 135,850.00 527,890.00 247,076.00 2,070,040.00 7,072,046.00 
Canadian Gov't, Province & Municipal . 919,471.33 150,750.00 105,010.00 | 380,300.00 1,555,531.33 
Railroad Equipment Trust. . ... . 1,143,600.00 55,000.00 5 1,650.00 79,750.00 357,620.00 1,687,620.00 
Railroad (largely underlying mortgages) . 6,752,455.00 1,002,540.00 578,100.00 320,200.00 291,550.00 972,400.00 9,917,245.00 
Public Utility. . © © 2,820,300.00 _—1,016,500.00 260,740.00 25,950.00 396,000.00 4,519,490.00 
5,163,080.00 321,250.00 100,000.00 98,900.00 767,170.00 6,450,400.00 
STOCKS (Preferred and ON ° 11,449,109.00 2,264,686.00 829,800.00 157,000.00 184,945.00 4,499,681.00 19,385,221.00 
465,100.00 707,100.00 132,200.00 594,856.00 —_11,275,668.68 
Miscellaneous. . ae ee 24,670.00 17,500.00 17,000.00 250.00 6,775.00 66,195.00 
OTHER ASSETS. «. 6,850,809.89* 76,154.38 27,374.49 66,082.46 834,835.45* 325,318.09 7,480,574.76* 
STOCKS Owned in Affiliated Companies .  —:113,631,265.83 13,631,265.83 
TOTAL ASSETS $75,165,098.72  $7,906,050.96  $4,676,790.23 $2,239,923.31 $3,209,697.04 $18,441,177.12 $111,638,737.38 
* Chiefly Companies’ Office Buildings Less Affiliated Companies’ Stocks Owned 
Use of Valuations adopted by the National Convention of Insurance , 
commissioners would Increase Surplus to Policy Holders nd  $5,692,505.35 $505,326.20 $208,471.87 $272,835.50 $193,338.50 $790,866.75 —_$7,663,344.17 


THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


Insurance Company 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Founded 1792 
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‘Trade’ v.Company Union 
How Each Operates . . . 


Restriction of Company Union to Em- 
ployes of One Shop—Trade Groups Are 


National in Scope 


— CONTROVERSY and discus- 
sion today largely center around 
two types of workmen's organizations— 
“company unions” and “trade unions.” 

Company unions may be defined as 
organizations fostered by employers for 
the sake of promoting better relations 
with their workers. As the name in- 
dicates, they are restricted to indi- 
vidual companies. 

Trade unions are in distinct contrast 
to company unions in that their mem- 
bership includes the. workers in a va- 
riety of firms, whereas the company 
union includes only the employes of 
one shop or establishment. Trade 
unions are organized on the basis of a 
particular craft or trade, as, for ex- 
ample, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 

The company union is generally con- 
sidered to be in direct opposition to 
the regular trade union movement. 
Since it is initiated by the employer 
and under his control, it is not likely 
to prove as effective a weapon for pro- 
moting the interest of the workers as 
the trade union. 

Advantages of Company Unions 

Among the desirable features 
claimed for the company unions is 
their tendency to inspire confidence 
and good will among employes by pro- 
viding a means for a prompt hearing 
of all complaints. By appointing shop 
seommittees to consider grievances, the 
company unions tend to eliminate in- 
justices because of too hurried action 
by shop foremen or plant executives. 

Although the opinions of employes 
are frequently overrulei, they prevail 
on many occasions. There is a certain 
amount of psychological benefit derived 
by the workers from the opportunity 
to make their views known. 

Company unions are also valuable 
as machinery whereby workers +can 
make suggestions for improvement of 
working conditions and general effi- 
ciency. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, who has introduced a bill in 
Congress to correct defects in the la- 
bor provisions of the Industrial Re- 
covery Act, points out that, while the 
company union has improved personal 
relations, group welfare activities, dis- 
cipline and other labor matters, it has 


Information 
Service for 
Citizens 


Q.—How can the holder of gold coin 
or certificates get rid of them legally? 

A—Gold coin and gold certificates 
have been called in for redemption by 
the Treasury Department for a face 
value equivalent in other national 
currency. A penalty for noncompli- 
ance within a specified time, which has 
already expired, has been suspended. 
The gold coins or certificates should 
be taken to any bank and the equiva- 
lent face value in other currency will 
be exchanged for it without question. 

+ 

Q.—What was the name of the in- 
telligence test used by the Army dur- 
ing the World War? 

A.—Two types of group examinations 
were used for the psychological exam- 
ination of the draft, the Secretary of 
War advises. The “Alpha” examination 
demanded a reading knowledge of Eng- 
lish. The “Beta”. examination was 
specially planned for foreign and il- 
literate groups. 


Q—Why are government employes 
on the Canal Zone called “gold” em- 
ployes and “silver” employes? What is 
the difference in their work? 

A.—-The supervisory technicai 
higher clerical, and highly skilled me- 
chanical employes, consisting primarily 
of citizens of the United States, but in- 
cluding a few others, are employed on 
what is known as the “gold roll;” the 
rest of the force, principally aliens but 
including a few citizens of the United 
States, on low-paid work, are desig-~- 
nated as “silver” employes. These 
terms are a heritage from the former 
tropical practice of paying Americans 
and Europeans in gold because of its 
stability, while the native or tropical 
labor was paid in local currency, based 
on silver. 

+ 


Q@.—Are Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress given a specific allow- 
ance for telegrams? 

A.—No specific allowance is given 
Congressmen for telegrams. When a 
Senator sends a telegram dealing with 
official business he marks the message 
“official.” The telegraph company then 
presents the bill to the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate. A like procedure 
is followed in the House. 


Q.—What are the provisions of the 
proposed ‘child labor” amendment? 

A.-—-Section 1 of the amendment pro- 
vides that “the Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate, and prohibit 
the labor of persons under 18 years of 
age.” Section 2 provides that “the 
power of the several States is unim- 
paired by this article, except that the 
overation of State laws shall be sus- 
pended to the extent necessary to give 


effect to legislation enacted by the Con-— 


gress.” 
+ +¢ 


Q.—May a receiver of a bank be. 


compelled to borrow from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation? 

A.—Neither Federal Staie 
statutes require the receivers of closed 
banks, tional or State, to borrow 
from the RFC or any other source upon 
the assets of the receivership, the 
Legal Division of the RFC advises. 
Section 5 of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation act authorizes the 
Corporation to make loans to the re- 
ceivers of banks that are closed upon 
their application for such loans, for 
the purpose of aiding in the liquida- 
tion or reorganization of such closed 
banks. The laws of severa] States au- 
thorize the receivers of liquidating 
agents of closed State banks to borrow 
money and to pledge the assets of the 
closed institution as security for the 
amount borrowed. None of them, 
however, are mandatory. 


failed to improve or standardize wage 
levels. 


The chief function of the trade 
union is to enable workers to bargain 
collectively with employers,. The need 
for power to bargain collectively arises 
from the fact that competition for jobs 
is sharper than competition for labor. 

Economists point out that the seller 
of iabor is in a worse position than 
the seller of any physical product, Not 
only is he dealing in a perishable com- 
modity, but he is also dependent upon 
its sale for support and knows that in 
most cases, if he does not reach an 
agreement with the employer someone 
else will. 


Bargaining by trade unions is car- 
ried out through the medium of the 
trade agreement. It deals with wages, 
hours and working conditions. Ordi- 
narily it is the result of a conference 
or series of conferences between rep- 
resentatives of the employers and the 
trade unions and covers a period of not 
more than one or two years. 


Trade unions are roughly divided 
into two general classifications—“open” 
and “closed” unions. 

As a rule the open union encourages 
workers in the trade to join the union, 
making dues and other conditions of 
membership as easy as possible. : 

The closed union operates on the op- 
posite principle of restricting its mem- 
bership to the most advantageous num- 
ber necessary to maintain satisfactory 
wage levels. High initiation fees or 
high dues and restrictions on advance- 
ment from apprenticeship in those 
trades in which the apprentice system 
exists are among the means adopted to 
limit membership. 

Open and Closed Shops 

An understanding of the terms 
“open” and “closed” shops ‘s also im- 
portant to intelligent reading of indus- 
trial news. 
which both the union and nonunion 
worker may find employment. 

In actual practice such shops often- 
times restrict employment to nonunion 
men. The closed shop is one in which 
employment is limited to members of 
unions. 

Senator Wagner asserts that the re- 
fusal of employers to deal with prop- 
erly chosen representatives. of labor 
has been responsible for more than 70 
per cent of the disputes which have 
come before the National Labor Board. 
He explains that the bill introduced by 
him provides that workers’ organiza- 
tions dealing with problems such as 
wages, grievances and hours, shall be 
free from employer interference. It 
does not prevent employers from form- 
ing agencies to promote the health and 
general welfare of workers or similar 
purposes. 

A study by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, made in the Fall of 
1933, which covered more than one- 
fourth of the total number of wage 
earners engaged in mining and manu- 
facturing and thus is representative of 
all industry, showed that 9.3 per cent of 
the employes were dealing with em- 
ployers through trade unions, 45.7 per 
cent were bargaining on an individual 
basis and 45 per cent were enrolled in 
company unions. Less than 14 per cent 
of the employers included in the sur- 
vey were recognizing trade unions, 


The open shop is one in’ 


Editor’s Note—Letters are selected 
on the basis of marimum interest 
to readers. Excerpts only can be 
published because of limited space. 
Communications not intended for 
publication should be so marked. 


Our Civil War Sales Tax 
Sir: 

Something in one of your comprehen- 
sive, full page editorials recently put 
me in mind of several letters that I 
wrote in the Fall of '32, after the elec- 
tion and before the assembling of Con- 
gress, co Senator Walcott and Senator 
Smoot. 

My only reason and excuse for writ- 
ing to either of the Senators was be- 
cause the question’ of a sales tax was 
under discussion and it was simply a 
matter of recalling my own personal 
remembrances which, indeed, are very 
vivid, of the very successful action of 
this tax during and after the Civil War. 
I mentioned also that the extraordinary 
taxes which were imposed at that time 
were, generally speaking, paid with pa- 
triotic willingness because the “emerg- 
ency” at that time included the preser- 
vation of the Union or otherwise. I 
recollect distinctly that the imposition 
of the sales tax met with very little 
opposition from anyone end its opera- 
tion caused practically no hardship to 
the public in general. 

The amount in all cases was small 
and it was considered one of the fair- 
est possible methods in that practically 
everyone in the country had the privi- 
lege, as well as the duty, of paying 
something, if at times only a trifle, 
towards the necessary expense of run- 
ning the Covefnment. The method of 
making these collections, it seems to 
me, was so much simpler and so much 
more effective than any plan that I 
have seen brought up and discussed at 
the present time that it would appear 
worth while that the former system be 
revived or at least investigated. 

It was all accomplished by means of 
revenue stamps of various denomina- 
tions affixed to the goods themselves 
by the producers for which, of course, 
the cousumer ultimately paid. There 
was no figuring of percentages, which 
apparently has been considered in all 
the present-day discussions. A sched- 
ule was arranged very similar to that 
adopted in all tariff matters, but these 
schedules were based on the values— 
or the sales price—rather than on the 
nature of the material taxed. 

A small box of matches similar to 
those used so commonly today, valued 
and sold at 2 cents, had a 1-cent stamp 
attached with the subsequent retail 
price of three cents. On goods up to 
a certain minor value which I do not 
now recall, a l-cent stamp was re- 
quired; beyond that, to another point, 
a 2-cent stamp was attached. There 
were enormous numbers of the latter 
used. The method was similar to the 
present manner of taxing all forms of 
tobacco. Bulky goods, coal, produce, 
etc., and other materials that were sold 
in various quantities in bulk, carried 
a bill of sale which bore the stamp of 
the required value. 

It was a tax easily enforceable and 
absolutely collectible. Of course, this 
in itself, in the minds of many poli- 
ticians, would be considered a very 
great obstacle—insurmountable pos- 
sibly—precluding as it did the neces- 


* sity for additional bureaus, innumere . 
able clerks, red tape, shoes and ships 


and sealing wax, and thus allowing no 
opportunity for graft! 
H, ERVING, 
Chairman of the Board, Connecticut 
River Banking Co. 
Hartford, Conn, 


Farmer's View of Codes 


ir: 

These foolish codes have put the 
prices of everything we Pennsylvania 
farmers must buy up at least 20 per 
cent and what we have to sell is about 
as low as usual except potatoes, and 
they are scarce or the price would be 
as low as usual. 

We must grow more grain to take 
the place of wheat we usually buy, as 
the price of all feed is too high. So 
our only salvation is to beat everybody 
at their own game and be independent 
by growing our own feed and cut out 
all building, etc., until the dealers wake 
up to the fact thet they have put a 
damper on their own business by act- 
ing the hog. 

J. H. KEILMANN. 

Barnesville, Pa. 

* 


Machines Not Responsible 


Sir: 

Our situation represents nothing 
more than the inability of men to ex- 
change their services. It is not the 
overefficiency of production that is to 
be blamed. It is only e fool's notion 
that the improvements of machines 
and processes which have made it en- 
tirely feasible for the most incapable 
worker to produce real values which 
fairly exchangeable would entitle him 
fairly to every urdinary comfort. 

That these improvements should be 
permitted to deprive him of the right 
to earn even the means for his exist- 
ence and that the way to correct this 
arrantly misconceived situation is to 
deliberately decree that not only his 
productivity but that of all other in- 
dividuals shall be curtailed or denied 
the privilege of exercise. Exchange- 
ability has failed. And the sit- 
uation is not to be corrected by decree- 
ing that there shall be less of the 
things to be exchanged. 


‘J. H. STaFrorp. 
Boulder, Colo. 


* 
A Plan for Distribution 
Sir: 

May I offer a few suggestions in re- 
lation to our government affairs, the 
unemployment situation. It occurs to 
me that if merchandise was regularly 
manufactured and marketed under one 
fixed policy as in former years, manu- 
facturer to jobber, to retailer to con- 
sumer, and the manufacturer could 
fix the jobber’s, retailer’s and con- 
sumer’s prices, under government su- 
pervision, every individual then would 
gei what rightfully belongs to him. 

This method of distribution would 
employ a great many more people, as 
many items now go direct from manu- 
facturer to consumer. 


C. G. YaGer. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

Is Government Aid Necessary? 
Sir: 

As a man of moderate circumstances, 
having experienced both poverty and 
prosperity, and having come in close 
contact with men of all classes, I am 


“THE YEAS AND 
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Upon Various Topics of the Day | » 


convinced that we get, with a few ex- 
ceptions, what we earn and earn what 
we get. 

For example, I have in mind a man 
who owns a 247-acre well equipped and 
well stocked farm, who owes no money. 
His standard of living has not been 
lowered because his scarce dollars dur- 
ing the depression have purchased 
more of the things he buys than here- 
tofore. 

Also a tenant farmer on a very poor 
farm whose standard of living is not 
lowered because his cellar is and has 
always been filled with at least one 
year’s supply of food.. 

Also a man with a family of five who 
Operites a shoe repair shop, owns a 
small modern home and a car and owes 
no money. 

Also a widow with two small chil- 
dren lives in a rented home, raises 
garden and chickens and sews for hor 
small income, and her standard of liv- 


-‘ing lowered very little. 


I also know many with equal oppor- 
tunities who during our years of 
greatest prosperity, did nothing but 
waste time, and those same people to- 
day are making all the noise. * * * 
Can we ever give something to our 
government instead of howls for gov- 
ernment aid? 


Chickasha, Okla. J. L. BRYAN. 


A Formula for Recovery 
Sir: 

The President has introduced some 
radical principles with the thought of 
relieving unemployment, but each move 
fails so utterly that one must wonder 
why steps are not taken to stabilize 
labor. What produces this situation? 
Just one thing, Man power has been 
usurped by the machine. 

We note all over the country slogans 
“Buy at Home,” “Buy American-made 
Goods.” Why nota slogan “Buy Hand- 
made Goods”? 

Why does not the President declare 
a holiday on all industrial labor-saving 
devices until all man power is put to 
work, not for a day or a week, but to 
supply the every-day needs of the con- 
suming public. 

Shortening of hours of labor and in- 
creasing wages creates a _ condition 
which the public resents and will not 
make the effort to do something which 
would get us back to normalcy. Peo- 
ple should work longer hours and less 
pay so that labor can be obtained for 
building houses or work upon farms at 
a figure that the builder and farmer 
can pay. 

I note an appeal is made to the 
home owners and landlords to make 
needed repairs. Why make the repairs? 
I have five tenants who do not pay 
rent nor have they paid in many 
months. Some are on CWA jobs put 
food seems to be the only question 
concerning the laborers. 

But of all the idiocy is the curtailing 
of ambition of the energetic by not 
permitting a person to produce by his 
own personal efforts crops or stocks of 
whatever nature, so that the consum- 
ing public can have what they need, 
at least, at a reasonable price. 

My formula is Replace Machine 
Power with Man Power until all Man 
Power is put to Work for Ten Hours 
Each Day and Six Days Each Week. 

MILTON E. DAVIS. 

Canastota, N. Y. 


How a Federal *Law’ 


Is Enacted . 


Outline of Process in Congress by Which 
a Bill“Pakes Its Place on the Statute 
Books of the Nation — 


pape Jan. 3, the present session ot 

Congress has been law-making in 
Washington. All citizens are affecied 
directly or indirectly by this legislation. 
Therefore, they are becoming interested 
in the manner in which Congress func- 
tions—just how it creates laws. 

The Office of the Secretary of the 
United States Senate has drawn up a 
statement of the procedure of a bill 
through Congress from the time it 1s 
introduced to the time it is deposited 
as a law in the archives of the State 
Department. 

Enactment of a Law 

This is the story of the “Enactment 
of a Law”: 

The law-making power of the Gov- 
ernment is vested, by the Constitution, 
in the Congress of the United States. 
Congress consists of two branches—the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Senate is composed of 96 Mem- 
bers. Each State, regardles of area or 
population, is entitled, under the Con- 
stitution, to two Senators. It is presided 
over by the Vice President of the 
United States, who is the President of 
the Senate. 

The House membership is appor- 
tioned on the basis of population, no 
State having less than one Represen- 
tative. The total membership now 1s 
#85, and the presiding officer is the 
3peaker, who is elected by the Mem- 
ders. 

Senators are elected for terms of six 
years and the membership of the Sen- 
ate is divided into three classes so that 
yne-third of the Senators’ terms expire 
avery two years. The Representatives 
ure elected for two years. The Salary 
for each is the same: $10,000 oer 
year. * ° 

Under the provisions of the twentieth, 
wv so-called “Lame Duck” amendment 
%o the Constitution, the Congress con- 
venes in regular session every year On 
Jan. 3, but it may by law fix a different 
day; and the President, under the Con- 


' stitution, may call a special session of 


the Congress, or either body thereof, 
whenever in his judgment conditions 
warrant it. 

Both Houses ordinarily meet at noon 
on each week day during a session, but 
2ither may change its own time of 
meeting and not infrequently one or the 
other begins its work in the forenoon. 
Each suspends for the day at its own 
pleasure; most of the time daily ad- 
journment or recess is taken about 5 
or 6 o'clock, but night sessions are not 
ancommon. 

The duration of a Congress is two 
years, 

Origin of Legislation 

Legislation originates in many dif- 
ferent ways. The Constitution says 
shat the President “shall from time to 
time give to the Congress informa- 
tion on the state of the Union, ahd ,rec- 
ommend to their consiterafion such 
measures as he shall judgegmecesgary 

The President fulfills this duty by 
sending messages to Congress; some- 
times a general message is sent at the 
opening of a session of Congress in 
which he discusses general conditions 
in the country and recommends leg- 
islation on many subjects, but at other 
times he sends brief messages to Con- 
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WHO'S WHO IN THE GOVERNMENT 


Special Adviser 
To Secretary of State 


Chief Examiner 
RFC Railroad Division 


Director, Research 
Division, NRA 


Deputy Governor 


Farm Credit Administration 


Underwood & Underwood 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


| Will survey European situation preliminary 


to another world economic 
conference, 


LIKE MANY another American diplomat, 

Richard Washburn Child, who has just 
sailed on a European mission for the Depart- 
ment of State, has had his inspiration and ideals 
in the field of literature. He is a trained diplo- 
mat, a lawyer, and a prodigious writer. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull selected Mr. 
Child to go to Europe and survey the economic 
situation there and to study particularly the re- 
sults of the work of the international monetary 
and economic conference that was held at Lon- 
don in 1933. He holds the rank of ambassador. 
Upon completion of his European study he will 
submit a report to the Secretary of State. 

Born at Worcester, Mass., August 5, 1881, 
Mr. Child is a graduate of Harvard University 
and holds degrees that include bachelor of arts 
and doctor of laws. Admitted to the bar in 1906, 
he practiced law for eleven years. After the 
United States entered into the World War Mr. 
Child was active in the war financing work at 
the Treasury Department. 

After the war, Mr. Child was editor of Col- 
lier’s Weekly. In the spring of 1921, he was 
appointed Ambassador to Italy, serving approxi- 
mately three years. 

Mr. Child is a founder of the Council on 
Foreign Relations. He was one of the Govern- 
ment’s chief representatives at the international 
conferences at Genoa and Lausanne in 1922. He 


‘served as chairman of a National Crime Com- 


mission. Italy decorated him and Premier 
Mussolini had his collaboration in the Musso- 
lini autobiography. 


JOHN W. BARRIGER 
Best known for his work in drafting Prince 
Plan for Consolidation of 
railways. 


OHN WALKER BARRIGER, III, expert 
analyst of railway operations and finance, 
is chief examiner of the Reconstruction Fnance 
Corporation’s Railroad Division. He was trained 
in technical ctass-rooms, spent vacations and at 
work in railroad yards and after college days 
traveled with cameras aboard freight and pas- 
senger trains, studying rail properties. 

Born at Dallas, Tex., December 3, 1899, Mr. 
Barringer attended public schools at St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. During those years, he spent his spare 
time in Pennsylvania Railroad employ, rising 
from laborer to assistant engineer. in 1921, re- 
ceiving his B. S. degree, he joined the Pennsyl- 
vania’s engineering corps. .His application to 
attracted the attention of executives and 
a variety of special assignments in 
ed a thorough grounding in rail- 
In 1926, he was assistant yard- 


toona, Pa. 

Mr. Barriger #nt@red the investment bank- 
ing business in New 
of railway operations and securities. He traveled 
over almost every railroad in the country, be- 
coming well acquainted with the economic and 
physical geography of the country. In 1933 he 
drew up the monumental work known as the 
Prince Plan, a project for the consolidation of 
the Nation’s railroads. 

Mr. Barriger’s functions are to pass upon 
present and prospective earning power, manage- 
ment and adequacy of collateral and other fac- 
tors in the Reconstruction corporation’s grant- 
ing of loans to railroads. 


Underwood & Underwood 


LEON HENDERSON 


Criticism of some codes, repeated face to 
face to General Johnson, 
won him NRA post. 


EON HENDERSON of New York, cru- 

sader against “loan sharks” and a defender 

of the interests of the consumers under the 

NRA codes, is now Director of the Research 

and Planning Division of the National Recovery 

Administration. He is a native of Millville, N. J., 
born May 26, 1895. 


Mr. Henderson organized the work of the state 
employes’ retirement system and was assistant 
secretary of its executive board and director of 
accounts. He criticized some of the tendencies 
of NRA codes and after a personal interview 
with general Hugh §S. Johnson, at which the 
criticism was repeated, was named Assistant to 
the Administrator on consumer matters. 


While functioning, Mr. Henderson was con- 
cerned mainly with study of open price asso- 
ciations and limitation of production, and other 
things which he conceived to be against the 
consumers’ interests. General Johnson asked 
and received these criticisms and subsequently 
appointed Mr. Henderson to his present post 
in the NRA Administration. 


Before the World War, Mr. Henderson was 
a stenographer. One of his first jobs was taking 
dictation while riding a bicycle with a safety 
engineer on horseback as the latter made his 
rounds at the Du Pont explosives plant. Mr. 
Henderson was a captain in the Army in the 
World War and has been assistant professor at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. . For the Sage 
Foundation, for six years or more, he has been 
active in the campaign that has resluted in a 
majority of the States enacting a uniform State 
law against usury. 


Underwood & Underwood 


Underwood & Underwood 


W. FQRBES MORGAN 
Brings his experience as investment banker 
to solution of farm finance 
problems, 


HILE an investment banker in New York 

City, W. Forbes Morgan, now Deputy 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
took part in floating issues of Federal land bank 
and joint stock land bank bonds. He studied 
these two types of banks. Now he shares in 
the work of building up the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration’s agricultural credit system. 


Mr. Morgan was born in New York City 
September 22, 1883. He spent his boyhood in 
Europe, where his father lived for a number of 
years after retiring from business. In the pri- 
mary schools of France, the preparatory schools 
of England and at Oxford University Mr. Mor- 
gan gained his education. 


Returning to the United States in 1901, Mr. 
Morgan was employed for nine years with an 
investment firm. .He then founded his own in- 
vestment banking business. During the World 
War, in which he held the rank of major of the 
12th New York Infantry, he served on a com- 
mittee regulating pes plants in New York 
City for the Food Administration. Subsequently 
he resumed his investment banking business 
until he retired in 1926. 


Coming to Washington in the spring of 1933, 
Mr. Morgan became successively personnel di- 
rector and Deputy Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, which service unites several 
Federal agricultural credit activities. He assisted 
in establishing some of the production credit 
corporations and banks for cooperatives. Pro- 
duction credit corporations aid in organizing 
local cooperative production credit associations 
through which farmers are aided, 


gress suggesting legislation on one pare 
ticular topic. * * * 

These messages of the President are 
referred to committees in the Senate 
and in the House. It might be that 
some Senator will prepare a bill care 
rying out tne President’s recommenda. 
tions and introduce it immediately 
upon receipt of the message. If this 
is not done, uhe committee 2onsider- 
ing the message may draft a bill as it 
suggests and report it to the Senate, 
The action of the House is similar. 

Bills for raising revenue under the 
Constitution shall originate in ‘he 
House of Representatives. 


The procedure is, brierry, somewhat 
as follows: The heads of the various 
departments and agencies of the Gove 
ernment r-epare estimates o> the cost 
of doing their work for the year and 
submit these estimates to the Director 
of the Budget. He compiles them all, 
gives careful consideration to all of 
the requests, and prepares a suggested 
budget of expenditures for all of the 
Government establishments. This 
Budget is then submitted to the Presie 
dent and, after it is in a form which 
he approves, he transmits it to Cone 
gress. 


Preparation of Bill 


The Appropriations Committee of the 
House drafts the various appropria- 
tion bills and then they are acted upon 
by the House. The Senate, likewise, 
has an Appropriations Committee, 
which considers all of the appropria- 
tion bills and may change them in any 
way that it sees fit. 

The Budget is for the guidance of 
Congress, and it is not obligatory upon 
either the House or the Senate to fole 
low its suggestions. 

The Government operates all of its 
business on a fiscal year starting on 
July 1 and ending on June 30, and all 
appropriations are for the fiscal year, 

A bill may originate in Congress sime- 
ply as the work of any Member of the 
Senate or the House. The Member 
prepares his bill and introduces it: it 
is immediately referred to an approe 
priate committee, which will consider 
it and report it favorably if it thinks 
the proposed legislation is desirable, 

It often happens that several Meme 
bers may introduce bills that are very 
much alike. The committee considere 
ing them may combine the best feae 
tures of several of them in a new bill;: 
or it may simply write an entirely new 
measure and submit it, 

The right of petition is guaranteed 
the citizens of the United States by 
the Constitution and many petitions 
are sent to individual Senators and 
Representatives as well «as to the Con- 
gress as a whole. These petitions are 
referred to the proper committees for 
consideration, and some ‘egislation 
originates in this manner. 

Bills and resolutions which are not 
acted upon during a session retain 
their status at the following one: ex- 
cept that at the end of a Congress all 


»< such measures automatically die. Bills 


are numbered as they are introduced, 
Senate bill numbers being designated 
with the prefix “S.” and those of the 
House with “H.R.” 

In addition to bills there are Senate 
and House resolutions, Senate and 
House joint resolutions, and Senate 


and House concurrent resolutions, 
which are designated, respectively, 
“S.Res.” or “H.Res.” “8.J.Res.” oF 


“H.J.Res,” and “S.Con.Res.” or 
Con.Res.” with their individual nume 
bers. 

Resolutions of either House do not 
require the approval of the other; joint 
resolutions require the approval of 
both branches and of the President, 
except when they are proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, in which 
case Executive approval is not neces- 
sary; concurrent resolutions ~equire 
approval by both branches of Congress, 
but not of the President. 

Morning Hour for New Bills 

The first two hours of the laily ses- 
sion of the Senate, if an adjournment, 
and not a recess, was taken on the 
previous day, constitute what is known 
as the “morning hour,” and business 
during this period is governed by rules 
VIl, VIII, and IX. 

Rule VI1 provides the order in which 
“morning business” shall be disposed 
of, one order of business being “The 
introduction of bills and joint resclue 
tions.” When this order is »eached, a 
Senator desiring to introduce a bill of 
@ public nature (pension bills, claim 
bills, and relief bills may be introduced 
and reierred, under Rule VII, by de- 
livering them to the Secretary of the 
Senate), addresses the Vice President 
(or whoever is presiding) as “Mr, 
President ” 

Upon receiving recognition, he offers 
for introduction a bill, which he sends 
to the clerk’s desk. If an objection is" 
made, its introduction is postponed for 
one day. 

If there be no objec'ion, however— 
and it is very seldom that such an obe 
jection is interposed—the clerk reads 
the bill by title, and, if there be no ob- 
jection, it is read the second time by 
title, when it is usually reierred to a 
committee If objection is made to a. 
second reading, this must be postponed 
for one day, under Rule XIV, which 
provides that three readings of a bill 
shail be on three different days unless 
the Senate unanimously directs othere 
wise. 

The reference desired is usualiy in- 
dicated on the bill by its author, but 
where this is not done, and no requ: st 
is made, the Vice President announces 
the cominittee to which it will be ree 
ferred; or, in the event a question ar.ses 
as to its reference, the author, or some 
other Senator, may make a motion to 
refer it to a certain committee, which 
is decided by a majority vote. 

~The bill is endorsed and then sent 
by a page to the Office oi the Secree 
tary of the Senate, where it is dee 
livered to ihe clerk in caaree of the 
Congressional Record, whe ‘ives it @ 
number, and inserts in the Recore an 
entry showing the date, autho, nume 
ber, title of the bill. and ihe conunite 
tee to which it was referred. He then 
turns it over to the bill clerk in the 
Secretary’s Office, who nakes a similar 
entry in the Bill Book, it then goes .o 
the Journal clerk and is subsequently 
sent to the Government Printing Office 
to be printed. 

(Further steps in the procedure 

will Se presented in the next issue 

of The United States News). 
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Hard Road Ahead CONGRESS’ GUARDIAN OVER NATION'S $ ; SPENDING OF BILLIONS 


For Legislation | 


To Pay Off Ronus 


House Passage of the Bill 
And Its Prospects in Sen- 
ate and White House; 
‘Greenback’ Complication 


Like a tiny leak which may spell disas- 
ter for a mighty dike or dam, the $2,200,- 
000,000 in greenbacks which the House of 
Representatives proposes be issued to pay 
the soldiers’ bonus might let in upon the 
country a devastating flood of printing- 
press money. 

This is understood at the White House 
to be President Roosevelt’s objection 
against the pending bonus bill. It is the 
reason which he gives for threatening to 
veto the bill if it ever reaches his desk. 

If Congress ever gets in the habit of 
printing greenbacks with which to pay 
for its appropriations, it will run along 


year after year spending and printing 
untif the country is buried under fiat cur- 
rency, according to the President’s views. 
Having paid off the veterans, Congress 
might conceivably vote more greenbac? KS 
to war-time munitions workers, still more 
to Government employes, and still more 
to unlimited groups. 
The “Baby Bond” Idea 

In his desire to set Congress a good ex- 
ample the President is understood to have 
turned his back on the possible issuance 
of currency-like “baby bonds” with which 
the Treasury would pay off a part of its 
outstanding debts. The President sees 
nothing inherently wrong in such “baby 
bonds,” but he fears lest they seem to 
give Congress precedent for issuance of 
outright greenbacks. 

But even the President’s good example 
did not still the bonus battle in Congress 
the past week. 

The battle was fought over the now 
famous Patman bill to pay in an entirely 
new form of money the entire remaining 
debt of a grateful Government to its 
World War veterans. About $2,200,000,000 
would be required for this purpose. Ail 
except about half a million veterans have 
borrowed the limit allowed by law on their 
certificates. 


on Ways and Means, was wrested from 
that committee and then passed by the 
House March 12 by the surprising vote of 
205 ayes to 125 nays. It now rests with 
the Senate, “where the shadow both way 
falls,” for it may be rejected by the Senate. 

Its opponents say the House vote showed 
on its face enough to override a presi- 
dential veto in that body by a margin of 
five or more votes but that there are 
enough members who voted for it who 
would not vote against the President’s 
veto, which, of course, refers to members 
of the President’s own party. 


Senate Prospects 


Majority Leader Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, and Senator Pat Harrison 
(Dem.), Of Mississippi, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, say the bill will be re- 
jected. Representative Patman (Dem.), 
of ny Tex., the bill’s author, be- 
lieves the has a fair chance in the 
Senate. 

“This is not an inflation bill,” says Mr. 
Patman. “It is a controlled expansion 
measure; it is not a bonus bill, but a 
bill to pay a debt due.” 

“Controlled expansion,” commented a 
New England Representative, “sounds bet- 
ter than inflation.” 

Mr. Patman brought about his House 
victory through a motion to discharge the 
Ways and Means Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, a compara- 
tively recent privilege under an amend- 
ment of the House rules. The bill is 
House Bill Number One, having been in- 
‘troduced the first day of the extra session 
which, a year ago this month, ushered in 
the present Congress. The Committee, 
with the President's statement that if the 
bill were sent to the White House he 
— veto it, never held hearings on the 
ill. 

Representative Patman is authority for 
the statement that as of October 31, 1932, 
there were 3,555,058 adjusted service cer- 
tificates in force, of an average value of 
$1,000 and a total face value of $3,517,- 
857,285, of which 2,735,323 certificates have 
been pledged to the Government for loans. 
He stated that it is not known how many 
have been pledged to the banks, but that, 
summed up, it will take about $2,200,000,- 
000 to pay the remainder that is due. 

Former Bonus Bills 


During the past twelve years accord- 
ing to the Brookings Institution, 11 bills 
relating to veterans were vetoed by Presi- 
dents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, and 
four of these became law by Congress 
overriding the vetoes. Of the 11 vetoed, 
three related to the bonus and two of 
these three were among the four that 
were enacted into law over the Presi- 
dential disapproval. 

President Harding in 1921 addressed the 
Senate in opposition to a proposed war 
veterans bonus law, but later Congress 
passed it up to the White House and he 
vetoed it. The House overrode his veto 
but the Senate sustained the President. 

In 1924, President Coolidge vetoed a bill, 
which Congress had passed, to issue to 
veterans paid-up endowment policies to 
mature in twenty years or upon the vet- 
eran’s death. Congress overrode Mr. Coo- 
lidge’s veto. 

President Hoover in 1931 vetoed a bill 
to increase the loan value of the adjusted 
certificates to 50 per cent of the maturity 
value. The veto was overridden. In 1932, 
a bill for immediate cash payment of the 
bonus passed the House but was rejected 
by the Senate. 


Imported Tree Seed 


For Erosion Control 


Task of the CCC in Sowing and 
In Gathering Supply 


« targe part of the tree seeds planted 
by the Civilian Conservation Corps dur- 
ing recent months were imported. W. R. 
Mattoon, of the United States Forest 
Bervice, points out that American nurseries 
were equipped to sell only small quanti- 
ties of seeds, insufficient to supply the 
needs of the CCC program. 

Foreign tree seed purchased, some seven 
to eight tons, was chiefly black locust. Im- 
portation of seed no longer wil) be neces- 


sary, Mr. Mattoon explains, as CCC work- 
ers have gathered enough to assure an! 
adequate supply 

More than ten million black locust trees | 
were planted to contro] erosion in the | 
basins of the Yazoo, Tallahatchie and 


Coldwater Rivers. | 


James P. Buchanan: Head of House Appropriations Committee 


Texan Who Has Won! 
His Way by Consistent 
Policy of Silence 


|b THE volume which bears the simple 

title “Official Congressional Directory” 
there is a section tersely headed “Bio- 
graphical”, It contains, not always 
tersely stated, essential and other facts 
concerning Senators and Representa- 
tives, contributed by themselves. Thiese 
sketches run, most of them, four or five 
to the page in medium sized type; some 
take up a half page and more. 

At the bottom of page 115 of the vol- 
ume is this line: 

“James P. Buchanan, Democrat, of 
Brenham, Tex.” 

And that, the gaunt and wiry, grey- 
headed gentleman will tell you with a 
genial combination of snort and twinkle, 
is all that any Congressman ought to 
be allowed to write about himself. 

And he applies the same philosophy 
when it comes to talking. As one writer 
said, compared to him, Lindbergh is 
garrulous. And if you refer to the Con- 
gressional Record for the last twenty 
years you will find his contributions— 
that is his speeches on the floor—are 
almost as brief as the autobiography 
quoted. 


Taciturnity Marks 


Him in Congress Halls 


When he was first mentioned for the 
Chairmanship of the Appropriations 
Committee there was some question as 
to his eligibility, and indeed a fight was 
waged against him because of his pov- 
erty in terms of that treasure of speech 
which is silver, and in the halls of Con- 
gress frequently is assayed much higher 
than the gold of silence. 

But a slight examination into his 
record satisfied enough supporters to 
give him the Chairmanship, thus placing 
him at the point in his career which he 
considers its apex. He has contemplated 
each step up the ladder and now he be- 
lieves that he has reached the top. He 
has no wish to rise higher and says so 


_ frankly. 


Early in his Congress career he decided 
that the Appropriations Committee was 
the most powerful in the House because 
it holds the purse strings. Its chairman- 
ship became his goal and quietly and 
nn making any fuss he set out to 
get it. 


Father a Plantation 
Owner in Carolina 


But the story begins much fur- 
ther back than that. Representative 
Buchanan’s father was a plantation 
owner in South Carolina and a loyal 
Confederate. And his loyalty made him 
a good deal of trouble. He was so con- 
vinced that the South would win that he 
invested heavily in slaves. Consequent- 
ly when the war was over and he re- 
turned to his home—which incidentally 
the Yankees had burned because it had 
been made the camping place of one of 
the outlaw bands—there wasn’t much 
left to return to. 

There was, however, a certain group 
of people who were particularly anxious 
to receive him when he did get there. 
They were a number of the late enemy 
who had a very strong hunch that Mr. 


Buchanan, Sr., had served as a spy and 
they were anxious to deal with him ac- 
cordingly. He decided, however, that he 
would not oblige them. To that end he 
left, with as little publicity as possible, 
for Texas, and his wife and her two little 
children—one of them was James P.— 
in the care of the traditionally loyal 
Slave, set off in a covered wagon by an- 
other route. They met and some eight 
years later the little chap who, if things 
had turned out differently, would have 
been brought up in the gentle and gra- 
cious surroundings of a typical Southern 
landed aristocrat was out, barefooted, 
picking cotton on rented acres. 


Post War Days Full 
Of Poverty in Texas 


You will not hear Mr. Buchanan wail 
over the hardships that he went through, 
so it is pretty safe to say that his 
aristocratic father and mother who 
never could learn the art of doing what 
they had been taught that slaves were 
provided to do for them, didn’t complain 
about it either. Nor did they leave him 
a heritage of tears over withered roses 
or broken swords. 


One thing that seemed to impress it- 
self deeply on this youth whose life from 
babyhood was as different from that of 
his parents as if he had been removed 
from them by a dozen generations, was 
a pair of oxen. These two patient beasts 
were for many years all there was to 
share the physical burdens of their pos- 
sessors. Congressman Buchanan is still 
very fond of telling how when the flour 
ran low, he would shuck the ears, fill 
a sack and load it and himself on a 
broad bovine back and take it to the mill 
to be ground. 

He hasn't forgotten those oxen and in- 
deed they served him long after their 
earthly duties were ended, for the story 
of the part they played in his life en- 
deared him to the good farmer-folk who 


- make up his constituency. 


School was an experience that touched 
but lightly the hours of this hard- 
worked son of a tenant farmer who 
never was able to replace with purchased 
farmlands the estates that were once his 
inheritance. His record as a scholar was 
short; three months in school with one 
book and nine months with another. 
But he managed to get to the university 
and secure his law degree and what he 
lacked in credits he made up in deter- 
mination. 


Lure of the Law 


Early Beckoned Him 


And the interesting thing about this 
laconic gentlemen who makes so few 
speeches is that that the springboard of 
his ambition for public office was a 
political speech—but not one of his own. 
It took a man of no mean ability in 
those days of the reconstruction to enter 
politics when a line of bayonets fre- 
quently marked the way to the polling 
place and the political arguments were 
often conducted with six-shooters and 
Winchesters. 

Ben Rogers was such a gentleman. It 
was toward the end of the Washington 
County Outrages, a chapter of American 
history which filled many pages of the 
Congressional Record well into the 80's 
and one best left unread by the too- 
sensitive champions of our liberty. 

In the thick of the hangings and mob 
violence Mr. Rogers conducted success- 
fully his campaign as Democratic candi- 
date for the office of County Attorney. 

To the country boy who listened wide- 


eyed and entranced to the fiery orator, 
the office of County Attorney became an 
honor beside which the crowns and scep- 
ters paled into insignficance. So he set 
out to be one. It was a tough assign- 
ment he gave himself and it took many 
a weary day of toil to pay for prelimi- 
naries. But going at the rate he was 
going little could stop him and it wasn’t 
long before he had worked his way 
through college and had hung out his 
shingle. 


Ambition Not Checked 


By Scant Schooling 


That was the first step. The next fol- 
lowed quickly. In fact it was only about 
a year after he had left college that the 
office was his and he held the job three 
years. Then he resigned and in so ‘doing 
set himself a precedent which he has 
followed with timely regularity. He re- 
signed to accept the appointment of dis- 
trict attorney from the Governor, Joseph 
Draper Sayers, whose benign and white 
mustached countenance looks at him to- 
day from the walls of-his office in the 
Appropriations Committee's room. The 
Governor had occupied the same desk in 
his day and it isn’t beyond the realm of 
probability that when the new district 
attorney received his warrant of office 
that he recognized the footsteps which, 
in the not too distant future, he was to 
follow, 


For seven years Mr. Buchanan was 
district attorney and at last it began to 
get on his nerves. Hanging people even 
if they deserve it isn't so pleasant and so 
once more he resigned just in time to 
step up again. He was elected to the 
State Legislature and when that body 
was not in session he did what some of 
his associates had begun to hint he 
couldn’t—keep people out of jail instead 
of putting them there. 


Kept Texas Wet Until 
War-time Prohibition 


He liked the law and was successful 
but he knew that he hadn't reached the 
top step yet and the things he did in 
the law-making body of the State began 
to show the way to a similar job in 
Washington. He was elected on a wet 
platform. The fight was on in Texas 
then that was to be repeated in the 
nation later and he battled to keep a dry 
amendment out of the Constitution. He 
Was a wet by inheritance. His father 
and his brothers grew up with that con- 
viction although it so happened that 
none of them drank. 

It was indeed a daring thing in that 
day and age for a woman to express 
such views, but so deep was the feeling 
of the family on the subject that even 
Mrs. Buchanan was known as an out- 
spoken “anti,” as the “temperance” ad- 
vocates called their opponents. Legis- 
lator Buchanan's cohorts were success- 
ful and the sumptuary law was kept out 
of the Lone Star state’s constitution 
until the war. 


When First He Glimpsed 
A Washington Career 


But it was another question that 
turned the future Congressman’s eyes 
toward Washington. It was the fight 
over the consolidation of the two Katies. 
Not ladies, but railroads. The M. K. & 
T. of Kansas and the M. K. & T. of 
Texas were two different organizations 
and efforts were being made, Mr. Bu- 
chanan believed, to ruin one at the ex- 
pense of the other. He believed that the 


Interstate Commerce Commission ought 
to step in. He introduced local legisla- 
tion to enforce a strict accounting before 
consolidation was permitted. The Fed- 
eral Commission did not have power to 
initiate the act and Mr. Buchanan be- 
lieved that, because of the difficulty of 
securing action by petition, the national 
laws, too, should be changed. : 
His activity in this connection brought 
him in contact with Washington, en- 
veloped him in a mass of detail involving 
fiscal matters and planted the seed that 
was to blossom later into the Chairman- 
ship of the Congress Committee whose 
alpha and omega is dollars and cents. 


Succeeded Burleson | 
In Special Election | 


For seven years Mr. Buchanan served 
his state. Meanwhile he was also serv- | 
ing his party and specifically his good | 
friend and fellow-citizen, Sydney Burle- | 
son. He managed Mr. Burleson’s Con- 
gress campaigns and it was accepted as 
a matter of fact that any time Mr. 
Burleson quit Mr. Buchanan would be 
ready to step out as a ‘candidate as his 
successor. So patent was this fact that | 
friends suggested that he run against 
him. But this wasn't in the cards at all, 
the way Mr. Buchanan played them. He 
wanted his friend’s job, there was no 
question about that—it was his next step | 


—but on one condition only; that his 
friend was through with it. 
And then one day he was. Mr. Wilson, 


decided he wanted Mr. Burleson in his | 
cabinet. It was time for Mr. Buchanan | 
to resign again. A special election. with | 
a 30-day campaign was called and the 
boy who started getting what he set out 
ned was again setting out for what he 


Like every young Congressman he 
took the committees that were handed 
him and made no noise. He is well- 
liked in Congress, though he doesn’t care 
for the social side, and he made friends 
but he didn’t try any campaigning until 
once again, he was ready. He first in- 
terested himself—naturally—in Agricul- 
ture with special attention to the appro- 
priations. He was finally appointed to 
the Appropriations Committee which 
long ago he had marked for his own. 


Jack Garner Proved 
A Friend in Need 


But when the moment came in a Dem- 
ocratic majority—and it has been a long 
time between those lately—he was ready. 
As we noted earlier a number of people 
had other ideas on that subject. One 
man who didn’t was another Texan— 
Jack Garner. It was Mr. Garner who 
fought for Mr. Buchanan and it was a 
battle. Three times the crown was won 
and ready for the Buchanan brow and 
three times his colleagues changed their 
minds. But it landed at last and its 
wearer, not too surprised, probably, set 
it on at an informal angle and went to 
work. It was the next step, again, and, 
says Chairman Buchanan in complete 
satisfaction, ultimo. 


Believes in Present | 
Peace-time Spending 


_ Mr. Buchanan is first and foremost a 
Democrat. He is also a firm believer in 
the program that is attempting to meet 
an emergency with the most collosal 
peace-time spending in history. And this 
probably means the hardest work that 
any Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee ever had. It is a fight all 


4 


legislature. 


Wild and Woolly West- 


ern Stories Provide 
His Recreation 


along the line—in wartime, nobody op- 
poses. There are no excuses accepted 
for errors—in wartime they are written 
off with the fortunes of battle. 

That is the situation as Mr. Buchanan 
looks at it from where he sits in his 
office on the same floor as the House, 
conveniently located, almost too con- 
veniently—for the gentlemen who don’t 
want their own particular appropriations 
interfered with. 

And that is his task as he sees it: To 
assay the expenditures voted and ac- 


' cept or reject them in the light of their 


permanent economic value. If he can 
do that successfully he feels that he will 
have made his contribution. 

To accomplish this in these days when 
millions flow like the waters when Moses 
smote the rock is no job for a dilettante. 
Nor for anybody where social or recrea- 
tional urges lure them afar. Mr. Bu- 


chanan doesn't even play golf—‘never 


could see the fun walking around trying 
to knock a ball into a hole.” He does 
like to hunt and to fish. And he does 
when he’s at home, but it is a long time 
since his line and sinker have riffled the 
placid waters of the Potomac. Not since 
he has had his present kettle of fish to 
fry, if you permit mixing the culinary 
metaphors. 

When he does get a chance to relax 
how does he do it? 


Recreations Are Few 
And Very Sedentary 


Well, it’s pretty hard to catch him 
but if you will look carefully among the 
papers that cover his desk you may see 
a gaudy binding peeping from beneath 
a sheet of terrifying figures. If you 
open it you will find its contents no less 
terrifying. It is probably a Wild West 
story and, says Mr. 
smile, “the wilder and woolier the bet- 
ter. Unless there are at least a dozen 
shootin’s and a few hangin’s they're no 
good.” 

And so we can imagine that when 
the endless digits have marched away 
with their legion of ciphers trailing be- 
hind them, this soft-voiced gentleman 
from Texas, snaps on the light, curls 
up comfortably in his chair and, puffing 
his black cigar, chuckles and snorts 
with inordinate delight as another red- 
skin bites the dust. And so the deco- 
rous and abstruse atmosphere of eco- 
nomics fades out and once more, down 
the dusty road to a more primitive yes- 
terday, six-shooters cough and Win- 
chesters bark out their staccato argu- 
ments of a political day that is dead. 


Queer Quirk is Puzzling 


Buchanan with 


Traffic in Silver 
As a Factor in 


Federal Policy 


White Metal Not a Cure-all 
For Economic Troubles in 
The View of Treasury 
Secretary Morgenthau 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., and the House of Rep- 
resentatives were wondering last week 
whether prosperity has a silver lining and 
whether the silver lining merely cloaks 
large-scale speculative dealings. 

Silver, its remonetization, sale and pur- 
chase, were lively topics as the week 
closed. Secretary Morgenthau had an- 
nounced that he did not believe yet that 
silver. was an economic cure-all, adding 
that all advocates of silver legislation are 
not entirely disinterested. 

As he made this comment, Secretary 
Morgenthau had before him a _ report 
showing the size and ownership of all 
speculative silver holdings and the hold- 
er’s connections. 


Consideration for Silver Bills 


The following day, after the silver ade 
vocates in Congress had calied upon him, 
the Speaker of the House, Henry T. 
Rainey (Dem.), of Carrollton, Ill., ane 
nounced that he would allow two silver 
bills to come up for a vote in the House 
of Representatives early in the coming 
week. Prior to Secretary Morgenthau’s 
Statement the bills had been allowed to 
lie dormant, 

One of the bills provides for Govern- 
ment purchase of a billion and a half 
ounces of silver. The other would permit 
the United States to sell its agricultural 
products abroad, taking silver in pay- 
ment, 

Secretary Morgenthau previously had 
announced that he did not believe any 
additional silver legislation was neces- 
sary. Ratification of the London silver 
treaty, caring for surplus silver, was all 
that he regarded as essential at this time. 


Break in Silver Market 

He pointed out to visting members of 
the House Coinage Committee that com- 
modity prices were going up, and that 
this raise obviated the need for any silver 
tinkering. The silver market broke and 
Silver mining stocks fell following his 
statement. 

Commenting on this drop in prices, 
Speaker Rainey said that Secretary 
Morgenthau had brought it about. Mem- 
bers of the House Coinage Committee 
said they hoped commodity’ prices would 
break along with the silver prices because, 
they declared, that would prove their con- 
tention that silver prices were vital to 
all commodity prices. 

Identity of Speculators Withheld 

Kept secret during al lthe discussions 
was the report which Secretary Morgen- 
thau had on the identity of all silver 
speculators. After his broad statement 
that the report showed some advocates 
of silver legislation speculating in silver 
at the same time, Secretary Morgenthau 
was deluged with telephone calls from 
the Capitol. 

Twice he explained officially that he had 
not meant to include members of Con- 
gress in his statement. Members of Con- 
gress made denials on their own behalf. 
But Secretary Morgenthau would not re- 
veal any of the names on his list, saying 
the report might never be made public. 


Farmers’ Cooperatives 
Do Well in Depression 


Even before the Civil War, little groups 
of citizens Were discovering that they 
could save themselves a neat penny by 
going together in their purchasing. In the 
"10s cooperative buying was an important 
part of early Grange activities. 

Farmers took to this idea, occasionally, 
but its fastest progress has been made 
during the depression. 

Studying the development, the Farm 
Credit Administration finds that more 
than 1,600 buying co-ops with half a mil- 


'$140,000,000 a year 

' The peak was reached in 1930-1, $215,- 
| 000,000, but as farm buying power began 
|to fall away and articles sold for less 
|money, the co-ops’ purchases declined. 
| However, the volume of purchases has 


‘fallen less than the price level and these — 


| groups have become of increasing importe- 
ance. 

Food and fertilizer : are the two products 
most favored by buying co-ops. 


No Stoppage to Flow 
Of Spirits From Cuba 


ABI Permit Lifts Restrictions 
March 21 to April 7 


As much rum as he pleases may 
be imported from Cuba from March 21 
to April 7 by the holder of an ABI permit. 
Announcement to this effect was made, 
| ‘Mareh 15, by Joseph H. Choate, Jr., di- 
‘rector of the Federal Alcohol Control Ad- 
ministratiou. 

No special allotment permit for this 
period is required by the holder of an 
Alcoholic Beverages Importing permit. 
The importations need not be charged ‘io 
‘any individual allotment permit issued 'o 
_the importer covering Cuban importa- 
| tions. 

Permission to import without limitation 
during this period applies to any other 
alcoholic beverages manufactured in 
Cuba. There is, however, the stipulation 
that these beverages must be registered 
with the consu] after March 21 and bve- 
‘fore Apri) 7. 

The first order raising the ban on the 
importing of Cuban alcoholic beverages 
was issued on Feb. 14 and continued in 
effect till March 1. Under that order, 
half a million gallons came into che 
United States, but the quantity was said 
| to be less than demand. Importations 
were on that occasion held up by lack 
of time to arrange for them, the blizzard 
which blocked North Atlantic harbora 
jand a shortage of bottles. Whisky manu- 
factured at Havana formed about half of 
this import, 

Because of its great sugar fields, 


tne 


The Colorado Legislators /manufacture of rum long ago became an 


A law that got lost. 
A bill—Senate 187—to reduce 


interest 
‘rates in Colorado was enacted last May) 
at the 29th general assembly of the State, 
Bearing no signatures either 
of the Governor or of the presiding offi- 
'cials of the two houses of the legislature, 
‘the bill has just turned up in the vaults of 
the Secretary of State. 
In the meantime the bill had been for- 
gotten. What happened to it is now to be 
‘a matter of official investigation. 


important Cuban industry. Rum is made 
either from the juice of the sugar cane 
or from black-strap molasses which is a 
by-product of sugar manufacture. 

The Cuban Embassy has filed a re- 
port with the FACA showing that there 
are at present some 50 distilleries in Cuba 
which manufacture rum and one distillery 
that manufactures an American type of 
Bourbon. Eighteen of the distilleries are 
in Havana, 8 in Santiago de Cuba and 
4 in Camaguey, some of them owned by 
jone family for generations. 


lion members are buying to the tune of 
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Brae’ 


What the Various States Are Doing: 
Solutions for New Relief Problems 


Plans to Counteract Cuts in 
Debtors—Revenue Troubles—Liquor Con- | 


trol—Unemployment Insurance 


ITH A READJUSTMENT in progress 

of the Federal program for aiding the 
needy and finding emergency work for the 
unemployed, the State problem of finan- 
cing local relief assumes new complexities. 
The situation varies in the different States. 
“Lottery” schemes to raise relief funds 


“for the cities of New York and Chicago 
‘have been proposed. The New York plan, 


sponsored by Mayor LaGuardia, of New 
York City, would set up a “corporation” 
for which the officials would be selected 
by drawing of names of paid members 
from a jury wheel. The large number of 
Officials so chosen would receive salaries 
for terms of six months. A surplus of 


10 to 15 million dollars, it is estimated, 
would be available for relief if the plan 
is adoptea for New York City. 

The Civil Works Board for Massachu- 
setts, in*charge of the State program un- 
der the Civil Works Administration, has 


resigned after a protest to Administrator. 


Harry L. Hopkins against the contemplated 
reduction in the ranks of workers on civil 
works projects. State Treasurer Hurley, 
a member of the Board, contended that 
the severe Winter which handicapped work 
entitled Massachusetts to greater consider- 
ation than other States where weather 
was not a factor. Governor Joseph B. Ely 


has no complaint at the treatment ac-' 


corded to the State by the Federal au- 
thorities, he has stated publicly. 
The Legislature of Delaware is in special 


session to find means to finance State 


relief activities and to frame a_ public 
works program. State funds for relief are 
exhausted and the general fund is de- 
pleted. ; 

The Virginia Legislature has been wrest- 
ling with the problem of raising $2,000,000 
as the State’s share of $6,000,000 of esti- 
mated expenditure for relief in the com- 
ing year. Failure to raise the State allot- 
ment will result in 10,000 men being with- 
out work on the highways during the Sum- 
mer months. The State relief program 
sponsored for the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration contemplates economic 
rehabilitation of some 5,000 rural families 


and 1,000 families stranded in industrial | 


communities and placing them on a sub- 
Sistence basis on farm land. 

Relief in Virginia’in the last 12 months 
has cost the Federal Government $16.885,- 
000, it is disclosed in reports of the State 
Administrator for Virginia of the Civil 
Works Administration and 
Emergency Relief Administration. An es- 
timate of $6.000,.000—of which the State 


would contribute $2,000,000—is estimated | 


for the current vear. 


Other Siates’ Relief Pian 
The extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will cooperate with Maryland in 
financing the State's relief program after 
May 1 awaits the determination of Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, of the FERA. The 


present program of providing employment | 


on civil works projects is to be wound up 
by May 1, and the State and municipal 


authorities have been advised that Fed- | 


eral relief funds will not be available until 


Maryland has exhausted the proceeds of 


a $2,000.000 bond issue earmarked for Bal- 
timore City. 

Tennessee is inaugurating a system of 
relief work to offset the dwindling quota 


of CWA workers. Prospective field proj- | 
to feasibility | 
and capability of providing work. Work- , 


ects are being surveyed as 


ers are to be paid less than the scale on 


CWA projects; but the setup is expected | 


to offer a livelihood to workers who would 
avoid a dole. An extensive system of gar- 
dens is contemplated in which the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration is ex- 
pected to participate. 

Governor Miriam A. Ferguson has signed 


an act providing for a $5,000,000 bond issue | 


for financing relief in Texas. The Fed- 
eral Government has been asked to ad- 
vance $1,000,000 until proceeds of the bond 
issue become available. Texas is experi- 
encing the worst weather of the Winter 
and throwing out of work of thousands of 


men on civil works projects is increasing | 


the seriousness of the relief problem, 


Adama R. Johnson, State Relief Director, | 


has declared. 
In Oklahoma, where Governor Murray 


has been disconnected from the distribu- | 


tion of Federal relief. a new relief pro- 
gram has been set up under the State Di- 
rector, Col. Carl Giles, of the CWA. The 


setup is to be known as the Welfare Ad- : 


justment Department of the FERA; under 
this organization, distribution of food in 
all counties has begun. 

This distribution is on a temporary basis 
to prevent hardship. A permanent pro- 


gram in development, erftirely a FERA ac- | 


tivity, will contemplate rehabilitation as 
well as relief; home subsistence, vocational 
education, and community gardening will 
be among the plans for regions in which 
reemployment in suspended industries ‘s 
doubtful. Special consideration is to be 
given to drought-stricken families in the 
Panhandle and to stranded communities 
around abandoned coal:mines and oil 
fields. 

Twenty-one workers in civil work proj- 
ects in Michigan abandoned their jobs on 
announcement of a proposed scaling down 
of pay. Representatives of. the strikers 
heve been invited to confer with the 
county relief authorities. 

Governor Comstock has asked the Mich- 
igan Legislature to authorize a bond is- 
sue of $30,000,000, the proceeds of which, 
with a Federal grant of $8,000,000, would 
be applied to construction of new institu- 


. tional buildings, highways and armories. 


The Iowa Legislature is considering a 
bill to provide $3,000,000 for relief. 


Quick Legislative Get-away 
ANSAS his a State Legislature which 
attends: to busines: without circum- 
locution and gets away home promptly 
with a job completely done to its own sat- 
isfaction and that o° the Governor of the 
State and the public. 


ture passed the mortgage moratorium law 
which it was called to consider, enacted 
some minor but timely legislation, and 
adjourned. 

The legislation provides a moratorium. 
in the opinion of Governor Landon, broad 


enough to cover every distressed home 
owner who is making or has made honest | 


effort at mecting his obligations. It wil) 
not help the chisler,” 4e comments, “who 
has been trying to ride free at the ex- 
pense of the man who backed him by 
lending him money to buy a home or 
farm.” 

The South Carolina Legislature also has 
just approved material relief to mort- 
gagors in foreclosur tions. 

passed awajfs the Governor's sig- 


the Federal | 


In less than 48. 
hours, the special session of the Legisla- | 


The meas-_ 


New Taxes Sought 


latures, urged on by gubernatorial mes- 
Sages demanding that revenue measures 
shall be framed with a view to balancing 
the budgets and with a regard for easing 
inequalities in tax burdens. 

Governor Lehman has sent a new mes- 
sage to the New York Legislature object- 
ing to a continuance of the 1 per cent 
sales tax and particularly resisting an in- 
crease of the rate to 2 per cent, as pro- 
posed by opponents of the administration. 
Pointing out that, while the Legislature 
has voted appropriations asked for on a 
basis of a balanced budget, it is now pro- 
posed to vote further appropriations with- 
out regard to prospective revenue defi- 
ciency, he urges that such additional ex- 
penditures be stayed. He is an advocate 
of tax relief through remittance of the 
sales tax and by provisions for normal ex- 
emptions in the emergency income tax 
‘provision. 


Sales Tax Protested 


Opposition to the proposed 2 per cent 
tax on retail sales assumed aggressive 
proportions at a joint hearing before 
-committees of the State Senate and As- 
sembly. Thousands of protestants pa- 
raded into the Assembly Room, individ- 
ually registered their names and the or- 
ganizations they represented, and filed 
out. Small retail merchants were largely 
represented, and their spokesman voiced 
the plea that passage of the bill would 
drive them to bankruptcy. The demon- 
stration was energetic and picturesque, 

Ohio is considering adoption of a sales 
tax under a program of a special tax 
commission laid before Governor White 
and the State Legislature. Revenues of 
$57,000,000 are estimated as the returns 
from the three-point program: 3 per cent 
tax on all retail sales, $52,500,000; sliding 


rate On personal net incomes and revision | 


of the intangible property tax law, addi- 
tional revenue of $1,500,000; increase in 
tax on gross annual business of public util- 
ities, $3,000,000 additional. Governor White 
is hopeful of passage of the sales tax pro- 
vision. 

An individual graduated rate net income 
tax, a 2 per cent net corporation tax, and 
a 2 per cent -etail sales tax are provided 
for in the revenue bill passed by the Iowa 
legislature and just signed by Governor 
Herring. The measure is expected to raise 
$20,000.000; it is the first major revision of 
the State revenue laws enacted in 75 years. 
| The Legislature of West Virginia is 
| Struggling with the fifth program for rev- 
‘enue raising that has been before it for 
action. A deadlock seems to have been 
reached on the proposed consumers’ sales 
iax sponsored by Governor Kump. The 
hew program, being drafted by the House 
committee or taxation and finance, is 
expected to provide for a franchise tax 
on all corporations, a depletion tax on 
natural gas and oil and an income tax; 
the consumers’ sales tax will probably be 
omitted. 

A sales tax proposal for Oregon has the 
support of more than the 16,000 signa- 
tures required by State law t be affixed 
to referendum petitions. The proposal 
undoubtedly will be submitted to the vot- 
ers at a special election May 18. 
The revenue program of Governor 
Peery to raise $1,211,000 additional for 
school expenditures annually was defeated 
in the State Senate of Virginia after 
passing the House. The budget, provid- 
ing for expenditures of $82,000,000, is es- 
timated by the State Director of the 
_ Budget, J. H. Bradford, to forecast a defi- 
cit of $435,000 in the general fund. 

Governor Laffoon has given notice to 
the Kentucky legislature that he will veto 
any bill making appropriations for ac- 
tivities “unnecessary for the proper func- 
tioning of the State government” unless 
_ revenue is provided. As the present legis- 

lature ends its regular session March 15, 
a special session may be called to con- 
sider appropriations and revenues. 


The States and Liquor 
Control of the liquor traffic continues 
to hold an important position in State 
legislation. New legislation and revision 
of temporary regulation have made prog- 
ress. 

The Alcoholic Beverage Control Board 
of New York, unable to find a solution of 
the problem whether drinking at bars 
shall be permitted or prohibited, has ad- 
vocated continuance of the present tem. 
| porary liquor control system, postponing 
the submission of a permanent plan until 

later. Marked hostility to the proposal 
| has developed in the State Senate; a pub- 
‘lic hearing may be called. 

_. The State Alcohol Beverage Control 
|Board is nearly ready to submit to the 
New York Legislature a bill to provide a 
permanent liquor control system. Aboli- 
tion of drinking at bars, which the board 
| advocates, is the chief obstacle to drawing 
up a@ measure satisfactory to the legis- 
lature. 
| The New Jersey Legislature is consid- 
ering a plan to designate a virtual dic- 
tator over the State liquor industry. 

Power would be conferred by a bill ap- 
_ Proved by the lower house to fix con- 
|ditions under which local licenses would 
be issued and retailers operate, such as 
hours of sale and Sunday selling. 

Governor Peery signed the Virginia 
liquor bill providing a system of State 
monopoly in the sale of distilled spirits. 
If the control board set up by the new 
‘law has time to prepare, the first legal 
Sale of liquor since Nov. 1, 1916, will 
soon take place after an interval of 17% 
years, 

_ Under the new plan, the sale of dis- 
tilled liquors will be restricted to Sttae 

Stores which will sell in quantities of not 
more than one gallon at a time, in sealed 
packages, and for consumption off the 
premises. The Liquor Control Board may, 
'but is not required to, manufacture liquor 
it will sell. Hotels and restaurants may 
serve beer and wine by the drink or 
glass; other private licenses may pe 
granted. The Board can fix prices on 
‘liquor. The buyer of illegal liquor is 
made equally guilty with the seller. 

A substitute liquor control bill is be- 
fore the Kentucky house. The bill, re- 
written by the committee on liquor con- 
trol, would provide for sale of liquor -in’ 
packages as medicine at stores that ob- 
tain State permits and for sale by the 
glass with meals under certain restric- 
tions. 

Iowa has been put into the liquor busi- 
‘mess by the State legislature, which has 
passed a measure giving the State 2x- 
Clusive rights to sell all intoxicants ex- 
cept 4 per cent beer. A system of State 
| Stores is set up, from which State em- 
ployes will dispense liquor within 50 days. 


scription. Nor is public drinking per- 
mitted; penalties are provided for drink- 
ing in hotels, restaurants or on public 
highways. 

A fight in the Mississippi Senate is an- 
ticipated on the bill which has passed the 
House to provide for a referendum, June 


12, on the proposal to establish State liq- 
A AKING ENDS MEET is a financial | 


problem of a number of State legis- | 


uor stores. A measure that has passed 
the Senate proposes a referendum on 
April 2, and provides for distribution of 
liquor by county sheriffs. Both houses, 
however, favor a referendum. 


Unemployment Insurance 

hers UNEMPLOYMENT Compensation 

Act of Wisconsin will be in force 2n 
July 1, it is definitely announced by the 
State Industrial Commission, administra- 
tor of the law. Employes have been given 
until the end of March to file voluntary 
plans for insuring their employers against 
unemployment. 

The commission will put the law into 
general effect on July 1. Exemptions as 
provided for in the law, by which em- 
ployers can set up independent compen- 
Sation systems on approval, will be au- 
thorized at that time and from time to 
time subsequently as satisfactory proposals 
may be submitted. 


Idle Land for Homesteaders 
HOUSANDS OF ACRES of idle land in 
Mississippi which have reverted to the 
State through failure of property owners 
to meet their tax payments are to be 
opened to homesteading, if a bill just 
passed by the lower house of the State 

legislature becomes law. 
The plan is designed to restore these 
thousands of wild acres to cultivation and 
to the tax rolls within three years. The 
homesteader would pay $1 entry fee and 
10 cents per acre, which would go to off- 
set the cost of compiling the list of suit- 
able land and confirming titles, Any 


+ 
There will ve no bars; even drug stores 


CW A—Aid for Will not dispense liquor except on pre- 


‘lively traffic in these items. 


Gas-mantles Still in Use; 
Monoply Charged by FTC 


Gas mantles, like horseshoes, aren’t 
what they used to be, but there still is a! ° 


Clashing Plans to Regulate | 
Communications 


Full Quota Retirement 
Of Cotton Acreage 
Southern farmers “joined up” for the 


‘cotton acreage curtailment program in 
numbers that enabled the AAA, March 12, 


The horseshoe makers have just had 
their NRA code approved. Now the Lind- 
say Light Co. of Chicago, largest American 
producer of gas mantles and of chemicals 
used in their manufacture, is ordered by 
the Federal Trade Commission to stop 


Wireless and Wire Systems the Center of Varying Pro- 
posals for Federal Supervision 


to report that contracts signed indicated 
that 15,124,000 acres had been offered for 
rental by 933,028 planters. The goal of the 
effort was to sign 15,000,000 acres. 

In Texas. where early resistance greeted 


promoting an alleged monopoly in gas- 
mantle chemicals. 

The Commission has dismissed a com- | 
plaint charging Old Colony Candy Co.,| 
Pittsburgh, with unfair competition.. The | 
company has gone into bankruptcy and 
discontinued business. 


Holding President Roosevelt’s plan 4s 
their trump card, the communications. 
utilities of the country were standing pat. 
last week in the face of criticism from 
Congress and the NRA. 

While Congress proposed strict specific. 
controls for telephone, telegraph, radio, 
and cable systems and while the NRA de- 
manded that the telegraph companies) 
draft a code,’ the communications indus- | 
tries proposed instead President Roose- 
velt’s plan of a preliminary study before 
regulation is increased. 

Walter S. Gifford, president of Ameri-.| 
can Telephone and Telegraph; R. B. 
White, president of Western Union; David. 
Sarnoff, president of Radio Corporation of | 
America; and Col. Sosthenes Behn, presi- 
dent of International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, all threw in their lot 
with the President during the week. 


Unified Regulation 


President Roosevelt had asked Congress 
to unify all Government agencies dealing 
State control of public lands as the! with communications into one commis- 
policy best suited to the interests of | sion, giving this commission power to in-| 
Western States is advocated by Governor | vestigate and propose further regulation. 
Miller. He believes that public lands in| To all this the communications representa- 
Wyoming should be put into private own-|tives agreed. They stated their agree- 
ership as rapidly as possible in order that ment in hearings before the Senate In- 
their mineral and agricultural potentiali- | terstate Commerce Committee. 
ties may be developed. But they fought unitedly against the 

Stabilization of the sugar industry is, bill introduced by Senator Dill (Dem.), of 
of vital interest to the sugar beet grow- Washington. Beside carrying out the 
ers and processors of Wyoming, says Gov- President's requests, the Dill bill goes far 
ernor Miller. Sugar beets comprise the beyond them, providing for immediate | 
best cash crop a farmer can grow, in his | regulation of intercompany dealings, rates, | 
opinion. .and other matters. All these additional | 

Cultivation of sugar beets is extensive features, the communications men sug- | 
in irrigated districts in Wyoming and _ gested, should be scrapped and the Presi- 
furnishes profitable activities for many | dent's proposed study completed first. 
communities. Five factories employ con-| Senator Dill countered against this op-. 
siderable labor. position by announcing that he hopes to ' 


person 21 years old and head of a family 
would be eligible to apply for as much as 
80 acres and not less than 20 acres. 

At the end of three years, on proper 
proof of compliance with the law, the 
homesteader would obtain a fee simple 
on pay ment of $1 for a patent and an 
additional 10 cents an acre. 

Problems of Western States 
ig ADVISABILITY of calling a meet- 

ing of governors of Western States 
to consider adoption of concerted policies 
on public lands, sugar beets and other 
problems of the Western States was con- 
sidered at a conference between Governor 
Leslie A. Miller, of Wyoming, and Gov- 
ernor Henry H. Blood, of Utah. 


/communications critics, General Hugh S. 
Johnson, NRA Administrator, invoked a 


gested many technical changes and asked 
system Satisfactory to labor. | 


‘tion of America added four conclusions: 


the Government plans, the farmers finally 
offered 5,300,000 acres. Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Virginia exceeded the quotas as- 
signed them while Georgia and Louisiana 
came near to their quota. Tied in with 
this program of voluntary reduction of 
planting is the Bankhead bill, now re- 
ported favorably in the House, which will 
limit sales of cotton from the new crop to 
9,000,000 bales in 1934. 

Cotton farmers have borrowed from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation a total of 
$97,753,000. These borrowings are on the 
‘basis of 10 cents a pound and represent @ 
unacceptable. ‘further Government attempt to strengthen 

Mr. Gifford pointed out to the Senate | growers hands so that they can hold their 
Commitee that the company which he product from market, if they wish. 


represented is regulated by 45 State com- 
A Century-old Method 


missions, many municipalities, and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in addi- 

Of Overcoming the Cold 
A century or so ago, worshippers had 


tion to regulation under the Recovery Act 
and the Securities Act. | 
President White of Western Union sug- | 
individual heated soapstones to keep them 
warm in church when the weather was 
blustery. The Smithsonian Institution, 
collecting old heating plants, has one of 
'that period which was displaced by a 
‘modern furnace in the historic Friends 
First, there is need for a national policy 
in view of the importance of communica- ‘eated bricks which they used to keep 
tions in national defense; second, there | snair feet comfortable. 
is waste from duplication and intensive | 
sales effort; third, there is need for a| 
change in the international aspect in that late the telephone monopoly and, on the 
American companies are not on a par with | other hand, the competing position of the 
foreign companies in negotiations affect- ) wire, cable, and radio-telegraphic services. 
ing communication rates and services; |The restrictions and regulations are ex- 
and fourth, prevailing conditions make 4 | cessive and, I may even say, destructive 
change from peace to war time basis dif-|even for the control of a monopoly of 
ficult. : ‘either the telephone or telegraph, and 
Col. Behn of the International Telc- they are totally inappropriate and inade- 
praph and Telephone Corporation said: | quate for the fair and equitable regulation 
“On the one hand it is proposed to regu- | of the competing telegraphic services.” 


have a Senatorial investigation of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany this Summer to determine whether 
it is a monopoly: 
Gen. Johnson’s Part 
Joining Senator Dill in the ranks of the 


seldom-used NRA power when he ordered | 
the telegraph companies to appear in the 
week of March 19 to work out a code. 
General Johnson called the original code 


that a clause be inserted in the bill guar- 
anteeing avoidance of disputes under a | 


Needs of the Services 
President Sarnoff of the Radio Corpora- 


Som 


on 


Some remark how accurately their sleek styling meets the 
public’s taste, in a tone tinged by surprise. 


Yet, when the facts are known, it is easy to understand why the 
style of these new cars 
met the popular taste so 


accurately. 


On the technical side, 
General Motors has 
been identified with 
every recent advance in 
streamlining. Trains, 
planes and cars —they 
were ‘‘all in the family.” 


CHEVROLET 


Wan | 


© NEW DOUGLAS TRANSPORT AIRPLANE 


for example, illustrated here is 
for its beautiful streemlining, 


Mustrarive of General Motors fomiliarity with 
romspert owplene which recently mode © 
possenger Right in 13 hours 4 minutes 20 
This hondsomety sireemiined ship wee te 
canons of TWA. on with 


better cars. 


© POPULAR TASTE APPROVES 
NEW GM STREAMLINE CARS 


Verified in advence by more then a million letters sent te 
cor owners asking whot they wanted in better cars, the new 
General Motors streamline styles are today receiving on 
enthusiastic welcome by the whole public. The new Lo Solle, 


being occloimed univenclly 


the 


‘OU hear it said now that the new cars of General Motors 
are as notable for their streamlined beauty as for their 
gliding ride and the perfection of their No-Draft Ventilation. 


But we never forget that there is another side to motor car 
designing — and that is knowing what the public wants in 


So, before our 1934 cars were built, we checked many engineer- 
_ ing possibilities and designs with the great family of American 
car owners —by more than a million letters inviting the public 


to express its desires. 


FIRST — The vast and varied ac- 
tivities in research and experi- 
ment pursued by General Motors 
cover virtually the whole field of 
transportation. Its work in aero- 
streamlining over many years, 
for example, embraces airplanes, 
automobiles, even railway trains. 
SECOND—Through the largest 
automotive dealer organization in 
the world General Motors is in 
close understanding of the public 


mind; and every year this under- 

standing is verified and double- 

checked—last year through more 

than a million questionnaires 

mailed to owners of all makes 
- of cars.® 


THIRD —It is a hard and fast pol- 
icy of General Motors to suffer its 
own mistakes, to test and prove 
every innovation under condi- 
tions beyond those of normal use, 
to protect the buyer against any 


lence 


ew. 


HOW GENERAL MOTORS LEADERSHIP KEEPS IN STEP WITH YOUR DESIRES 


experiment of doubtful utility 
or value. 


FOURTH —The balanced excel- 


1934 as in other years includes 
ampleand numerous features such 
as safe, smart, roomier Fisher 
Bodies, perfected No-Draft Ven-. 
tilation, Knee-Action Wheels, 
smoother, more powerful motors, 
better brakes, to mention just @ 


That is why in Stream- 
lining, as in No-Draft 
Ventilation and Knee- 
Action Wheels, General 
Motors offers advance- 
ments in 1934 distin- 
guished not only by their 
worth but by their pop- 
ular reception. 


of General Motors cars in 


A Public-Minded Institution 


OLDSMOBILE * PONTIAC + BUICK - 


LA SALLE ° 


* 


Last year the Customer Research Staff of 
General Metors mailed a questionnaire, 
**The Proving Ground of Public Opia- 
ion,” te more than 1,500,000 owners ef 
all makes of cars asking what features 
they most desired in their next cars. The 
Automobile Buger’s Guide is based on this 
extensive survey. If you haven't obtained 
your copy address Customer Research 


CADILLAC Staff, General Meters, Detreit, Michigan 
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| wer aw this describes General Motors’ policy, # policy by which the public is given what it wants in better cars year after year, and yet is safely protected against ill-timed or dubious experiments > 
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PAY VETERANS’ BONUS SAYS THE HOUSE 


Approval of Lower House for Immediate Payment of 1945 Obligation--Over Two Billion Involved--Sponsors Would Have Government Print 
| New Money for Quick Distribution--Events in Both Houses of the Congress Summarized 


The Week in the Senate 


ONE of the most controversial of all 


and there is no reason to suppose my own 
topics, veterans’ compensation, | 


a 
. ‘|. constant to our chieftain, if under his 
case exceptional. | leadership we are to succeed in bringing 


which the Congress takes up from | 
time to time flared up in the House 


habits, there is outstanding almost’ ex- | 


Yet even with this great change in our | The Week in the House 


back a new prosperity—not a prosperity 
“where the rich are rich and the poor 


on March 12. The specific issue was | 
over the bill of Representative Pat- | 
man (Dem.), of Texas, (H. R. 1) to! 


provide immediate payment of ad- | 
justed-service certificates, to be made | 
in cash in noninterest bearing United | 
States notes. 

Party lines on both sides were, 
broken as the advocates of immediate | 
payment of the bonus rolled up 295 
“yeas” against 125 “nays” and sent 
it to the Senate. The President had 
already indicated that he would veto 
the measure if passed by both houses. 
Several speakers charged that many 
were voting for the measure now who 
would switch and support the Presi- 
dent) by sustaining his veto, if the 
measure passed the Senate, a familiar 
“face-saving’ method. 

The session proved one of the most 
general of all debates this session. 
Scores of Representatives trjed to get 
into the two-hour discussion, at one 
time the Speaker was asked to call the 
Sergeant-at-arms to secure order. 
The bill now goes to the Senate, 
where leaders predict its defeat. 

Excerpts from the discussion of the 
subject in the House follows: 

Mr. PATMAN (Dem.), of Texas. I hope | 
each Member of the House will obtain a | 
copy of House Resolution 1 and read the 
bill over carefully. It represents the com- , 
bined and best thought of the people in| 
this country who have given this matter | 
so much consideration for many years. 

The first bill, ‘calling for the full and 
immediate payment of adjusted-service | 
certificates, was filed in 1929. Since that. 
time, in each session of Congress, other | 
bills have been filed and have improved 
on the previous bill. The pending bill rep- 
resents the best thought of the Members 
of Congress and those in. this Nation who 
have given this matter consideration for 
the last five years. [t was drawn by the: 
legislative drafting service. 

We can prove that these certificates, if | 
they are now paid, will benefit everybody, | 


_ayrseteemngc has been busy with treaty matters, air mail,.soldiers’ 
bonus and Government employes’ pay, annual appropriations, 
and other ptoblems the past week. 7 

The Senate showed a majority/of 46 ayes to 42 nays for the St. 
Lawrence waterway treaty, but, as approval requires two-thirds of 
all those voting, the treaty is lost for the present at least. — 

The emergency air mail bill, authorizing the Army air mail service 
for not exceeding a year and sanctioning its operation and expense, 
passed the Senate after considerable debate. 

The agriculture appropriation bill and the War Department appro- 
priation bills, with amendments, providing large sums for main- 
tenance for the next fiscal year, were passed, The House already 


has passed them and amendments will be adjusted. The Inde- — 


pendent Offices appropriation bill, with its pay restoration issue, was 
sent to conference. The appropriation bill for the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Justice, and Labor, also was set to conference. 

The bill to guarantee the $2,000,000,000 bonds of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, as to both principal and interest, was 
considered but no action reached. 

The Senate passed a bill (S. 2897) granting consent of Congress 
to taxation by the States of certain interstate sales. Its purpose is 
to prevent shipments in interstate commerce to avoid collection of 
a sales tax. It applies to shipments of goods in original packages 
from a State that does not levy a sales tax into a State that does. 
Senator Lonergan (Dem.), of Connecticut explained, as an example, 
that gasoline stations are set up on State border lines and people 
living where the sales tax prevails go over into a State where it 
does not prevail in order to get gasoline cheaper. Senator Long 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, said all the supervisors and revenue collectors 
of the 48 States have asked for the bill. 

A measure (S. 2460) to limit the operation of the statutes of 
limitation in certain cases, where an indictment is found defective 
or insufficient, was passed. It goes to the House. Appointment of 
a commission to establish a boundary between Virginia and the 
District of Columbia was voted. It already has passed the House. 
Another measure passed by the Senate (S. 2101) prohibits the send- 
ing of unsolicited merchandise in the mails, with a penalty on the 
sender of double postage due if the merchandise gets in the mail 
and the addressee refuses it. 

A resolution (S. Res. 209) asking information from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture regarding use of pulpwood, pulp, and paper, 
was adopted. 

The House corporate reorganizaion bill and a revised Copeland 
food and drug amendment bill were reported to the Senate from 
committees. 


Bryan ran. And no more can be kept 
out than the people are willing to use. It 
is absurd to think that by legislation they 
can be either forced to carry about with 
them more than they find convenient and 
safe, or to keep it in cash drawers or safes 
or hidden in their houses. No matter how 
you tried, whether by paying Government 
running expenses or bonds or bonuses, the 
people would carry to the banks all they 
do not need for daily use or to have on 


actly twice as much cash currency per 
capita as there was in 1896, the year when 


hand for emergency. 


a renewal of confidence on the part of 
those who lead in enterprise. Until they 
know what will be the buying power of 
money changing hands upon the per- 
formance of contracts, they dare not plan 
Save from day to day. By making our 
money irredeemable, we have made it im- 
possible to know what is likely to be the 
buying power of dollars a month or a year 
from now. We have cut the cable that 
kept currency from doing more than rise 
and fall with the tides of business. The 
currency float is adrift and nobody knows 
where it may be swept by wind and flood. 

If you are ready to start the printing 
presses going, and to create an enormous 
inflation that will never end, then vote for 
the bill. You might just as well pay the 
Army appropriations, the Navy appropria- 
tions, the Agricultural appropriations, in 
fact, all appropriations, by exactly the 
same method—by just starting the print- 
ing presses and calling on the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving to issue any num- 
ber of billions of dollars that may be re- 
quired to run the Federal Government and 
pay its debts. 


The one prime requisite for recovery ma 


| This is no criticism upon the overwhelm- | 
ing majority of the House who will vote | 


for the bill, but in view of the President's 


of the situation in the other body where 
it is doubtful that it will even pass, I re-| 
gard this measure as a political gesture | 


| and aS an attempt to kid the veterans 


into believing something is being done for | 
them when actually nothing is being done 
for them. 


Statement that he will veto it, in view ' 


_ poor,” but one which every American can 
Share. I plead with you, my colleagues, 
not to do anything that might tend to 
minimize or impair the confidence that the 
American people have in him. No one 
can tell how far-reaching in its baneful 
influences would be a vote cast by you 
| today which could be interpreted as a lack 
of confidence in the leadership of the 
President in this time of national emere 
gency. [Applause.] 


\ ies Independent Offices appropriation bill, theme of one of the 
liveliest controversies in the recent history of Congress, was 
finally sent to conference the past week to iron out differences with 
the Senate after the House stood pat on its own provisions regarding 
Government employes’ pay and veterans’ compensation allowances. 

Before agreeing to conference, the House, 225 ayes to 161 nays, 
refused to recede from its provision of 5 per cent restoration of 
Government pay, retroactive to February 1, and another 5 per cent 
restoration on July 1, leaving the remaining 5 per cent restoration 
of Government pay to the discretion of the President. The Senate 
had voted the full 15 per cent restoration. 

The House also, 190 ayes to 189 nays, stood unchanged on its 
provision of $90,000,000 for veterans’ allowances in the bill, which | 
the Senate had increased to $118,000,000. /ment of the soldiers’ bonus will go far to= 

The Patman bill (H. R. 1) for immediate cash payment of World | — promoting immediate recovery and 
War veterans’ adjusted service certificates, aggregating about $2,- 
200,000,000, by means of a new issue of Government notes, passed |! of money involved, because of its fine 
the House, 295 ayes to 125 nays, with 11 members not voting. It || psychological effect upon those hundreds 
now rests in the Senate. |of thousands of men when they receive 

The President sent a message to both Houses recommending an = 
appropriation to relieve officers and employes of the Foreign Service | 4. much interest in their rehabilitation 
of the United States from losses sustained by reason of “catastrophes, || as it has in the reconstruction of the in- 
war and other causes, during or incident to their service in foreign |) dustries, the railroads, the banks, and 

Another message read in both Houses, from the President, re- || Suite — which go to make up our 
countries.” 
ocmmended an appropriation of $90,000 for expenses of representa- ||, N° >y @ sift, not by a grant, not by 
tives of the United States who are to meet at Istanbul, Turkey, with 
representatives of the Turkish Republic, to examine claims between 


| See Recovery Aided | 


Mr. BRITTEN (Rep.), of Ill. The pay- 


' loan out of the Federal Treasury, but by 
_the premature payment of a debt which 
| would have to be met at a later date. 
the two governments and the expense of proceedings before an um- | a this is “¥ SS a 
. . IS 18 no great g r en 
pire if necessary. 5 d . ae | is it something that the Government can 
The House agreed to enate amendments to the administration |) take great credit for. It is but an act of 
bill (H. R. 7808) to authorize annual appropriations to meet losses |/ justice when compared with what the Gov- 
of foreign service employes due to appreciation of foreign currencies a by a eaten: | other direction 
in relation to the American dollar, and the bill was sent to the Presi | Mr. TABER (Rep), of N.Y, 1 am op- 
dent. ; posed to this bill because I believe the 
The Bankhead bill (H. R. 8492) to aid cotton producers and pro- | only way to bring this country back to 
vide funds for additional benefits to them under the agricultural ad- | the place it is entitled to in the sun is to 
justment act was debated intermittently the past week. It con- | 
templates reduction of the carry-over of American cotton at the | ro uo SCiscce the budget If we ca 
‘mal one of about four to five millions | throuen with thi Pa ith 
start of a new season to a norma through with this and go through with 
of bales. ; the rest of the extravagance program of 
The Philippine Independent bill, drafted on both sides of the 
ion wi i i+ OF aimos or e hisca 
for consideration, with possible debate on it in the | 1606, the Way Wwe 
ouse this week. the credit of this Government without 


| wildcat inflation, in my opinion, is by a | 
'tremendious income tax of 10 per cent on 
incomes from $1,000 up to $10,000, and 20 


not just the veterans. It will place $2,200,- | , 
000,000 throughout the Nation, reaching | propriations each year until 1945 and 


|Would Pay Only Needy| -|then every bond we have issued in this | important than a time of war. 


The war 
Seventy-third Congress is a fiat bond, and 


|of today has caused more deaths than the 


erans, who will use it to purchase com- 


to every nook and corner. It will give). Hienel amoutit es wight be re- 
to 3,550,000 veterans an average amount | SUch additio : 


of a little better than $500. It will be paid quired at that time, which will certainly 
in new money, not in credit. be a billion and a quarter dollars in ail. 


Mr. SNELL. The gentleman could save 


Huge Savings Claimed Gebt in exactly the same way. 


Therefore, if you say. for argument’s | : 
8 rse you would have to retire it; you 
sake—and I do not agree that it is true— | om Ls want to keep that much out 
that the certificates are not due until Jan- | permanently. We only have five and a 
4 1, Was half billion dollars in circulation now, 
credit of this Nation to be used bv these may I say to the minority leader, and if 
veterans in a way in which it will help) we ‘put out this $2 200,000,000 we will have 
evervbody,. save this country a billion and | less than seven and a half billion dollars 
| outstanding, which is less than the total 
amount of gold held in the Treasury and 
000 in administration expenses? You are 5 the Federal Reserve banks. We will 
permitting the bankers to use Govern- | 


€15,000,000,000 by using all of the national’ al] over the Nation and will be used as be a better bill if it were amended to 


Mr. PATMAN. That is very true. Of | credit, thereby helping everybody in every | erans who are not in need? 


MR. FISH (Rep.), of N. Y. I think , way of bankers with bonds that compel | 


MR. YOUNG (Dem.), of Ohio. Is it not! we are inflating with bonds at 4% per cent 
forts and necessities of life, pay debts, & fact that approximately 528,000 veterans for the taxpayers to pay, Those who are 
taxes, and otherwise place it into the | have not as yet borrowed upon their ad- | 


channels of trade and production, This | justed-compensation certificates and that} is an inflation, 

at the present time, and would not this of this country by billions of dollars. It 
is about time that we get some cash 
money into circulation through the me- 
dium of the common people and not by 


a reserve for the issuance of additional | eliminate those veterans and other vet- | 


| Community. there is a great deal in what the gentle- us and generations yet unborn to pay in- 
| , /Mman says, but I am afraid the gentleman terest to a privileged group for the use 
Checks Supersede Cash | Will find that it will be very difficult to of our own money. 
the at all. I understand it is| Mr. BROWN (‘(Dem.). of Kv. 
| _the desire of those in charge of the bill, 
Mr. LUCE (Rep.), of Mass. There can) 14 they apparently have the votes, to 
rush the bill through today after a limited 
amount of general debate, and I take it! 


matter in the way they do. 
they will control the legislation, and it is, r J 


' no longer be any valid question about the 
| desirable volume of cash currency. Bear 


rency.. One we call cash, the money we 


| ' I recog- | 
nize that the gentlemen on this side of 
the House are going to vote against me, 
and I grant them the right to see the 


against this bill and who believe that it | try chose Franklin D. Roosevelt. He tells 
should remember that | US that this country cannot pay the bonus 

those veter 

money will find its way into the hincien | e veterans are obviously not in need | they voted to inflate the credit structure 


at this time. I hope that the time will 


_come during this administration when our | 


|leader will work out a way in which this 
country may pay the certificates of those 
out of work or in need. 

I may say that I am going to follow the 


leader in this instance, the man in the’ 


White House, and I do not care if it cuts 
‘my throat, politically. That should be of 
consideration. 


I know I am taking the unpopular side, 


‘the side that will lose me some votes, but. 


this country will not be hurt if some Of »oquce the purchasing power of the dollar 


are missing next year. Applause. | 


Mr. OLIVER (Dem.), of Alabama. This. 


per cent, at least, from there on, and b 
World War did, The people of this coun-— : y 


the imposition of a straight sales tax, — 


without any exemption, of at least 2 per 
cent. I do not believe this House has the 
courage to put on the tax that it needs 
to put on to save the credit of America, 
if we are going to pass such things as this. 

Another thing: This bill carries with it 
the power of inflation. You know it car- 
ries the power of inflation, But, what 
will inflation do to the veterans? You will 
not dare go home and face the wounded 
and disabled veteran who is drawing a 
pension or compensation after you have 


, voted for this bill. | 
If we have this wildcat inflation, it will 


to such an extent that your veteran may 


| in mind that there are two kinds of cur- 


; j r cover- 
ment credit ®very day. Why should you) a more than 100 per cent in ou 


not let the veterans do the same thing? tills; the other we call credit currency, 

Mr. SNELL (Rep.), of N. Y. I under- Mr. MAY. (Dem.), of Ky. Based on the| the kind that we put into the banks, and 
stood the gentleman to say that the Gov- Present gold reserve, what amount of cur- | against which we draw checks, a kind of 
ernment would save a billion and a quarter | rency could. be issued legally? | currency comparatively new and one that 
dollars. I wish he would explain his state-| Mr. PATMAN. Eight billion dollars on is sO much disregarded by the inflation- 
ment in that regard. I am interested in the gold in the Treasury alone, and $7,- | ists as to spoil most of their arguments. 
the gentleman's statement. , 000,000,000 additional on the gold in the; They refuse to recognize that nowadays 

Mr. PATMAN. The present law pro-| Federal Reserve banks. If we are not} most of the transactions of the country 
vides that $112,000,000 a year shall be! going to expand or issue new money on| are conducted by the use of checks, 92 
put aside in a fund for the purpose of | the gold base, devaluation will not amount | per cent of it indeed, according to the 
redeeming the certificates in 1945. This, to anything. best estimates. I have had the curiosity 
bill provides for the repeal of that part! This bill will put cash money in every to classify my own transactions in 1933 
of the law. This money will not have to) nook and corner of the Nation, into the| and find just 92 per cent of them were 
be paid, and it will save $112,000.000 in ap- | hands of nearly 4,000,000 World War vet-' by the use of checks, 8 per cent with cash, 


get half as much compensation or half 
[Continued on Page 18 Column 3.] 
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UNDERWOOD 


"Sy, NOISELESS STANDARD 


unlikely that any amendments will go 
through. I can think of a half dozen 
amendments that I would like to propose 
myself. 

MR. McGUGIN (Rep.), of Kansas. I do 
not intend to vote to pay in advance one 
dollar to any person or to any class of 
persons. I say this not only as a Member 
of Congress but also as a veteran. I say 
that this bonus agitation has been the 
most unfortunate thing that has befallen 
the veterans of the World War. 

Let us discuss the payment of these ad- 
justed-service certificates on the basis of 
need. There are some 50 or 60 veterans 
in this House today drawing $8,500 a year 
Salary. Are we entitled to a bonus which 
is based on need? Should we be allowed 
to profit by the poverty and distress of a 
part of our comrades? No. If we want 
to print money to take care of needy peo- 
ple and reach the greatest number of 
people, then let us print money and pay 
the CWA debts. That will’reach both vet- 
erans and nonveterans in need. 

It has been said we should pay the cer- 
tificates in advance because the Govern- 
ment is spending money for this, that, 
and the other. Now, I want to say to my 
Republican friends: If you vote for this 
measure you have foreclosed yourself from 
saying one word in defense of our political 
existence today. The one real issue we 
have today is that this administration has 
not balanced its budget, but has spent 
money too lavishly. If we Republicans 
vote for this bill today then we stand in 
has spent $7,000,000,000 more than it has 
taken in but because it has not spent 
$9,500,000,000 more than it has taken in. 


Last year we chose a leader, not in a country for its task ahead requires a pa- 


carry in our pocketbooks or keep in our time of war but in a time that is more triotism and loyalty undiminished and 


Copy, Too 


National Advertise rs who 
place newspaper copy have 
| __ been quick to take advantage 
of the unusual reader interest 
of the United States News. 


Mr. LUNDEEN (F.-L.), of Minn. Not | 
ago Members of Congress voted to} 
| give billions to the railroads, billions to| 
| the banks, and billions to war profiteers. 
| There was not much argument about that. 
Not so long ago the American Congress 
_ voted to cancel $12,097,667,000—due Amer- 
'ica from Europe; that is over twelve thou- 
sand million dollars—and there was not 
| so very much debate about that vote to 
turn it over to kings and foreign coun- 
| tries who paid large sums of money to 
their soldiers. And even now there are 
those who say we should cancel the bal- 
' ance of European indebtedness to us, an 
_additional $12,000,000,000. They do not 
hesitate on that. How can they now op- 
pose payment to our soldiers? If we can 
turn large sums of money over to foreign- 
ers and to foregin countries, we can do 
as _ hae our own men in America who manufacturer of typewriters and 
carrie e flag in time of war. : ’ ok 
Mr. JEFFERS (Dem). of Ala. To pay 4 eccounting machinestn the world! 
off these certificates at this time, thereby; 
increasing the purchasing power of the 
_Masses of our people and, at the same 
, time, getting this Government’s obliga- 
tion out of the way now, would mean a 
| Saving to the Government of more than 
| $10,000,000 between now and 1945 in the 
overhead expenses of the administration 
of the Adjusted Compensation Act. 
| Mr. O'MALLEY (Dem.), of Wis. I in- 
_tend to vote for this measure because I 
_have always believed that We should pay 
_for past wars before we start into another 
The big-army and the big-navy 
| crowd have come to Congress in the past 
weeks and have obtained millions of dol- 
_ lars in appropriations for the next war 
when we have not vet paid off the men 
, who fought in the last war. And I re- 
. 7 mind my Republican friends that if this 


| 8 flat money—and it is no such thing— 


National Advertisers who 
place magazine copy have 
wondered how they could 
share in this extraordinary 
reader interest. 
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ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The New Underwood Noiseless 
Standard Typewriter. Made by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. . largest 


A Perfected Noiseless Typewriter —@ For the Executive Office 


ye by Underwood in the great Underwood plant at 
Hartford, the NEW Underwood Noiseless Standard Type- 
writer is the ideal machine for the office that is jointly occu- 
pied by executive and secretary...or for any place where even 
the businesslike tapping of the ordinary machine might dis- 
turb a precious thought, 

It is unbelievably light in touch... remarkably free of con- 
fusing operating gadgets... produces sharper type impressions 
and clearer carbons. It is fast, responsive, easy to operate. 
And yet it is NOISELESS. 


See the new Underwood Noiseless Standard at the nearest 


Underwood Branch or just telephone and ask for ademonstration 

in your own office. And remember, please, an Underwood is never 

just sold by Underwood. It is serviced by Underwood for life. 

Listen to “The Voice of A "iF? Thursd ing, 8: : 

E.S.T. over the Columbia Key Station WABC, New 
Typewriter Division 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FisHER COMPANY 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


“UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER SPEEDS THE WORLD'S BUSINESS!’* 
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pace 


AS MILLIONS PAY THEIR BILLIONS IN 


HE YEARLY mareh of the tax-‘ 


payers’ dollars is on. From all 
over the country the dollars are head- 
ing for a chunky stone building in 
Washington which looks like a giant 
copy of a child’s dime bank and which 
really is the Federal Government’s 
Bureau of internal Revenue. 
Inside the building Uncle Sam’s tax 
machine is roaring at top speed. Cor- 


Scores of Corridors, Two Blocks Long, Hold the Returns That Taxpayers 


INCOME 


internal revenue must decide whether 
he will assess the 25 per cent penalty 


rated and numbered, the collector of | 


File Every March When They Report Their Incomes 


returns to Washington 1s to assemble 
information necessary for future ad- 


turn all of the little slips showing 
payments made to him. Similar work 
is done for the small returns in the 
offices of the collectors, 


Many Are Mistaken 
Once all the checking and investi- 
gating is completed all the returns, 


whether they remained in the local 
collector’s office or whether they are 


ridors resound to hurrying 6 cae against any tardy return that was ministrating and legislating on the|in the central bureau, fall under one 
Queues of taxpayers grow patiently) siaqg after March 15. If he decides income tax. In addition, however, the | °f two headings. They are either 
longer. Officials bark instructions. 


The income taxes are coming in! 


to assess the penalty, the tax is in- 
creased by 25 per cont immediately 


central headquarters given 


correct or contain mistakes. 


wa 


a 

chance to run through and recom-| Those about which the Bureau is 
mend for special investigation all of | Taising some question on the. basis 
the larger returns. - of checking or investigating have still 
In Washington the returns go more traveling to do before they come 


“ to their final rest. There are three 
straight to the “proving section of| ways in which the question raised 
the clearing division of the income : : 
tax unit of the Bureau of Internal by the Bureau may be settled: The 
Revenue.” taxpayer may agree to the Bureau’s 

position, the Bureau may eventually 

Selecting Largest Returns ‘recede, or the case may go into liti- 
This section, housed in a great room| gation. 
where half a hundred workers are’ Agreements are settled by the col- 
always sorting over returns, picks/ lector with the approval of the cen- 
out all returns which show a gross/ tral office. Cases in which no agree- 
income of more than $25,000. After; ment is reached and in which the 
the statistical division has taken from! Bureau is endeavoring to assess ad- 
these returns all the complicated data! ditional taxes go before the Board of 
it wants, they are shipped imme-! Tax Appeals for adjudication. 
diately back to the field. Last Year’s Drop 


Some cursory inspection may be! nepression and shrinkage of in- 


made in Washington, but these re- 
turns, singled out as the largest and comes has cut down its importance. 
Last fiscal year it brought in less than 
most important, are referred back to 
. | $1,000,000,000 for the first time in its 
the regional offices as soon as possi- 
history. It is said, of course, by both 
ble for a check-up in the field where a 
individuals and _ corporations, al- 
all the necessary accounts and docu- 
though only the course of individual 
ments are to be found. The Bureau 
may make recommendations in some returns has been traced in this are 
eases ticle. The handling of corporate re- 
: turns is not greatly different. 
Bosses Report Salaries As many as_ 7,698,321 individuals 
There is another branch of the in-| have filed Federal income taxes in a 
come tax work which starts from dif-| single year. This all-time record was 
ferent routes and which hitches up| reached in 1923. At that time, the 
8 the returns while they are in the| war taxes, designed to reach as many 
ands of the central bureau. Each) persons and draw as much revenue 
employer must report the names of' as possible, were still in effect. 
persons to whom he has paid wages; As the war-time taxes were re- 
and the amounts. Corporations must| pealed, the number of persons re- 
similarly report those to whom it has/ quired to file returns declined. Dur- 
paid dividends, interest, and other /|ing the last half of the 1920’s never = 
re more 4,200,000 persons filed re- 
or each person a slip is made out| turns for any one year. : 
carrying the amount of his salary| Because of the dwindling of in- 
_ or dividends as reported. These!|comes with the depression still fewer 
in “blocks” of 100 acording to their : boxes must be numbered also, the| slips, which look like check blanks,| persons have filed returns. In 1932, 
serial numbers. Then they must be one with the lowest numbered returns | are assembled for the larger returns! out of the 120,000,000 or more persons 
stowed away in packing boxes in or-;| being numbered “one” and the others| in the records division of the central| in the country, only 3,760,402 filed any 
der so that the returns with the’! numbered serially in accordance with! bureau. When the audit division: income tax return. In other words, 
smallest numbers are on top. If mere | the returns they hold. has finished with the returns, the the income tax was being paid by one 
than one packing box is needed, the Primary purpose for sending the’ records division attaches to each re- out of every 32 persons in the country. 


Every year March 15 produces the 
same magic effect in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. On that date for 
17 years millions of Americans have 
filed their income tax returns, and 
the Bureau has embarked anew on 
the task of collecting the income tax, 
the biggest tax of them all. 

Since the income tax in its present 
fcrm began in 1917, 80228,200 income 
tax returns filed by individual tax- 
payers have been ground through the'| checked with red pencil. Every er- 
Bureau’s tax-collecting machine. To-|ror is noted by the correct figure 
tal income tax collections during) written in red. If the whole compu- 
those 17 years have amounted to tation of the tax is erron@ous, the 
more than $12,622,000,000. correct tax is figured on the comput- 

Nearly 4,000,000 Reporting |ing machines, written in and circled 

This year between 3,700,000 and) in red. 

4,000,000 persons are expected to file) Simple arithmetical slip-ups are the 
tax returns in addition to the thou-| taxpayers’ most common errors. Tax- 
sands of corporations which will also! Payers also frequently figure the sur- 
report earnings. For weeks now the|t@x on the wrong basis, starting it 
returns have been plunking into mail| at the wrong point, or otherwise make 
boxes and sliding across the counters Simple errors that the computing 
of internal revenue offices. | force.can catch. 

What becomes of a return when it. If the adding machines verify the 
has left the hands of the taxpayer?| taxpayer’s return, he is notified. If 
Where does it go after it is dropped| it does not, he is assessed the addi- 
into a mail box or handed to a col-| tional sum or rebated the excess 
lector? ‘which he paid. Large rebates must 

Confronting an income tax return | mea — to Washington for ap- 

it e | 
After the preliminary check is made 
bureau consisting of 10 major divi-|the small returns are filed in the 
sions and 31 subdivisions. The Bu-| Collectors’ offices. Agents may run 
reau employs more than 11,000 per-| Over them later, but they are seldom 
sons, paying them more than $29,000,-| investigated closely. The agents 
000 a year in salaries. For every $100|Check the returns against what in- 
in taxes this huge machine collects, it| formation they have from the tax- 
costs $1.85 for running expenses. payer’s employer on his income. To 

Out of the Bureau of Internal Rev- Search exhaustively back through the 
enue, however, an income tax return|Small taxpayer's records, however, 
needs to be concerned with only one| Would cost more than it would yield. 
division the income tax unit and its/Glaring errors and seeming incon- 
ranches. Sistencies are caught, and the col- 

Soon after the ‘return and the lector takes the matter up with the 
check or money accompaning it have | taxpayer by letter or by visiting him. 
- been filed, they part company. The _ While the small returns are being 
7 check goes to the local bank in which’ filed in the regional offices and 
om the Government keeps its account. Checked there, the large returns, | 
When the check has been collected | 
by the bank, it is credited to the Gov- 
ernment’s balance, and the local col- 
lector informs the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington that it now has 
that much more money in its lacal 
account for spending, thanks to the 
taxpayer. 

That is the end of the road for the 
check. The return, however, may 
have many a mile yet to travel. 

Most Careful Sorting 

As the hundreds of returns flow 
into each of the 64 collection offices 
they are separated acording to their 
size. The Government has two types 
of individual tax return blanks, one 
Numbered 1040A and the other 1040. 
The first is a small blank the size of 
an ordinary typewriter sheet of paper 
and for the use of persons having an 
income of less than $5,000, derived 
chiefly from wages. All other per- 
sons file on the larger and more com- 
plicated Form 1040. 

The small 1040A forms are sepa- 
rated from the other and each group 
numbered serially with separate sys- 
terms of numbers. The 1040A forms 
never go to Washington and the cen- 
tral Bureau of Internal Revenue ex- 
cept in unusual cases. The others 
are shipped off after preliminary in- 
spections. 

After the returns have been sepa- 


and the taxpayer informed. 
Returns All Checked 


Then the returns, ali of them, both 
big and little, are sent through a 
preliminary check-up in the collec- 
tors’ offices. A battery of workers 
with computing machines run over all 
of the returns, checking each addi- 
tion, subtraction, division and multi- 
plication. Every correct figure is 


Underwood & Underwood 


files a few years and then boxed up and stored. 
The photo shows one of the corridors in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. Besides, returns are filed 
in collectors’ offices all over the country. | 


Miles of files, like these, hold America’s income 
tax returns. Since the income tax law went into 
operation in 1917 more than 8014 million individual 
returns have been filed. They are kept in these 


every one that is made out on Form 
1040, are being carefully packed for 
shipment to Washington. There is a 
ritual about the shipping that must 
be carefully followed. 

The returns must be tied together | 


ractically untouched 


by human hands 


Income Tax. Receipts: 
Above the Estimates 


E’D like you to see Chesterfields 
_-made. We know you'd be impressed 
by the absolute cleanliness of our factories, 


Revenue From Levy Estimated 
As Larger Than in 1933 
Four MILLION taxpayers are 250 


were two weeks ago. The tobaccos are the best that money 
. This is the Treasury Department’s 
estimate of what happened when the can buy. e 


? 


Expert chemists test for cleanliness and 
purity all materials used in any way in the AW Weaicht 
manufacture of Chesterfield cigarettes. 

The factories are modern throughout. 
Even the air is changed every 44 minutes. 

When you smoke a Chesterfield you can 
be sure that there isn’t a purer cigarette 
made. 


Government made its annual March 
15 income tax collection during the 
past week. About four million indi- 
viduals are believed to have filed re- 
turns and to have paid over to the 
Government’s tax collectors one quar- 
ter billion dollars. 

Pleased with preliminary reports 
coming in from the collections, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., declares that the income 
tax yield is picking up over that of 
the previous year for the first time 
since the beginning of the depression. 

Secretary Morgenthau expects 250 
million dollars from the income tax 
during the month, a gain of 76 mil- 
lion dollars over the 174 million dol- 
lars collected during the some month 
a year ago. Early returns show that 
collections are actually running a 
shade above estimates. 

This year’s increase in the income 
tax the Treasury ascribes largely to 
two causes: Healthier conditions in 
the security markets during 1933, and 
improved corporate earnings during 
the past year. 

With stock and bond markets tend- 
ing upward instead of downward, tax- 
payers have been able to establish 
fewer loss reductions and have more 3 
speculative profit on which to pay a 5 
taxes. With corporate earnings up 
more taxable dividends and salaries 
will have been paid out. 

Directly the Government’s recovery 
drives have had little to do with the 
mounting Income tax. Recovery 
money and increased pay rolls have 
gone largely to persons who escap® 
the income tax because their incomes 

are too small. 

Single persons having a net income 
of $1,000 or less and married persons 
having a net income of $2,500 or less 
pay no tax. 


In a letter to us an eminent sci- 
i entist says: “Chesterfields are just 


as pure as the water you drink.” 


Inspectors examine Chesterfields as they 
come from the cigarette making machines : eo 
and throw out any imperfect cigarettes. 


hestertiel 


the cigarette that’s MILDER ‘ 
the cigarette that TASTES BETTER 


@ 1934, Liccerr & Myzas Tosacco Co, 
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BUSINESS AND THE NRA| 


A Survey of the Week 


- 


Bracing Itself, Recovery Agency Prepares to Have Industry 
Ahsorb More Workers and Plans a Labor Policy 


ACE to face with the major crisis of its 

career, the National Recovery Admin- 
istration is bracing itself to meet the tests 
that lie just ahead. 
’ They are two. One is to put upon in- 
dustry the task of absorbing immediately 
at least 1.000.000 men through a 10 per 
cent cut in the hours of labor and a 10 
per cent increase in wages, The other is 
to force a showdown on labor policy, ‘That! 
will mean determining the exact suilus o! 
company unions. Failure to find a quick 
answer may involve the Couniry Wi a Vast 
wave of strikes. 

To meet these tests. President Roosevelt 
is prepared to act. 

As one strengthening move he has is-ved 
an executive order directing that hot a 
dollar of the billions being spent by the 
Federal Government, or being distributed 
for expenditure by local governments, Can 
go to any company failing to comply with 
the requirements of NRA 

A Binding Compact 
Not only that, but the company, to get 
yovernment business, Must sign a cerii- 
ficate saying definitely that it is comply- 
ing with and wil] continue to comply with 
each approved code of fair competition (to 
which he is subject. 

That certificate will be a signed agree- 
ment. further binding the employer, It 
might have the standing in cour, Of a con- 
tract. It forces the bidder tor Govern- 
ment work to comply with any hour and 
Wage requirements, or any labor require- 
ments that the President may, promulgate. 

As a second move. to lollow the require- 
ment on Government spending the 
Blue Eagle, Presideut Roosevelt stall is Te- 
ported authoritatively lo be planning an 
eXecutive order. culling the hours and 
raising the wages under codes ol tur Com- 
petition. Industries that could show they 
were unable to meet the added burden 
would be exempt. 

This second move is held in abeyance 
pending the report of two committees rep- 
resenting inductry. 

Money for Industry 

T IS ON the recommendation of these 

committees that industrial leaders ave 
placing their reliance in their effort ‘o 
get further advantages for employers. 

The first, representing the heavy, or 
capital industry, which now is tice 
most deeply depressed, led the fight in (he 
recent code congress here, availist accep.- 
ing any further increase in labur expelme, 
This group is demanding that the Fed- 
eral Government remove many of the re- 
strictions that now surround the issu- 
ance of securities and lo refrain trom in.- 
posing new restrictions on security trad- 
ing. 

It is only through long-time investmeitt 
that the construction and other Heavy 
industries can foster extensive re-employ- 
ment. A change in their attilude toward 
the hour cutting and wage raising pre- 
gram is dependent on whut alitude the 
Government takes toward the Securities 
Act and the Securities Exchange bill. 
Rumors grew thal, in exchange for co- 
operation from the industries, the Presi- 
dent might accept some modification ot 
the Securities Act. ‘The Exchange bill al- 
ready is being modified greatly. 

The second committee, is made up 
the consumer goods and the service in- 
dustries. It also is balking on the ground 
that higher prices will hurt business. Bu! 
here the Government has a | Weapon. lt 


THE NRA BACK 


can order removed trom codes those sec- 
tions Which give to the consumer goods in- 
dustry control over prices, These are 
known open price agreements or open 
price associations, As the price for agree- 
ing 10 go alone With the employment pro- 
eruim, these industries may exact ap- 
proval of the price controlling machinecy 
now set up un nearly 100 industries. 

The Price Problem Again 

T THIS POINT, though, there 
another problem. Higher labor 

bring larther price increases, 
ready the price increases have held back 
the mouvement Of voods into consunipliod 

Oijiviuis of the NRA appeared sur- 
prised .o learn during the code Congress 
that While the dollar value of retail sales 
for most of the country Was runnieg 
hivher thay @ year ago, the actual volume 
of 200ds moving ito consumption Was 
lower than in the depths of tne carly 1933 
depression. Prices have gone up so fist 
under the recovery program hat on an 
average, so the estimate was, people are 
spending 15 per cent more than a vear 
ago to buy 7 per cent fewer pieces of 
merchandise, 

To push up prices still further may, 
so many of the spokesmen for industry 
said, bring ubout a consumer = strike. 
Farmers balked last Summer. “heir rela- 
live position Stull is nut so good and 
higher cily prices could bring a wave of 
resentment. Similarly, with hours cut aud 
wiaees raised only enough to make up thie 
lost through hour reduction, city labor 
could lose through more price advances. 

Labor's Position 
HE empliasis NOW seems to be to let 
labor gel Organized so that it can 
bargain tor a bigger part of industry's in- 


mas 


come. In the back of the mind of Goy- 
ernment officials during the code con- 
gress Was the thought that ind@try 


could bear the increased labor costs asked 
of it, Out of profits that began to appear 
during the closing months of 1933 and 
Which they believe are being earned in 
1934. 

As Senator Wagner, chairman of the 
National Labor Board, sees it, industry is 
keeping jlabor from getting in a position 
lo ucquire greater portion Of business 
by regimenting workers in com- 
pany unions, His bill to outlaw the com- 
pany union and to establish a tuew and 
National Labor Board with 
broad and drastic powers over labor dis- 
putes, is ah Oulgrowth of. this attuutude. 

Also, the execulive order of President 
Rousevell denying Government business to’ 
hulk-COoperators under the NRA can be 
used to bring industry lo a more ready ac- 
ceplance of the official idea of what Sec- 
lion Ja of the National 
reully means. If a cumpehy refuses to 
abide by National Labur Board decisions 
in labor disputes, it might be barred from 
bidding on Government jobs, 


The Use of Weapons 
Nae sigs ure that with the NRA program 
up aguinst a crisis, the Federal au- 
thorities aré prepared to bear down and 
use What weapons thev have at hand to. 
to impose acceptance of their ideas.) 
However, the use of the courts to force | 
compliance still is being avoided. The 
talk iS that much thought is being given. 
to the possibility of seeking court 
junctions to force obedience to NRA and 
NI.B orders. No action of this kind has 
taken “as yet. 


AT ITS CODES | 


AFTER A DETOUR OR TWO 


Wages in the Telegraph 


Industry ; : Progress on Rules for Stl! keep the surplus stocks moving. 
| 


Smaller Fields of Business 


. Back to its routine trail, afler (wo wee ks | 
of detouring through the maze of criticism | 
from the public and industry. the NRA 
during the past week resumed hearings’ 
on a number of pending codes of fair 
competition and approved several codes 
for small industries. 

Toward the end of the week, Genera! 
Johnson and some of his general stafl) 
were sidetracked into the dispute Over 
labor policies of the autumobile industry, 
after the separately-controlled National’ 
Labor Board had appeaied tor NRA 
sistance. 

One of the big hearings, that involving 
a code for the telegraph communication 
industry, will be held April 2. ‘This lie: 
dustry has been Operating under Wage 
rates “wholly unsalistactory” to the NRA 
as the result of: a special) dispensation 
pending the forthcoming hearings. For | 
months NRA and the mdustry have been) 
trving to draw up 4 code sullable to bola. 

Main interest of the National Labor 
Board during the past week Was directed 
to the automobile labor. situation, (Ser! 
separate story elsewhere on this page.) 

Codes Liquor 

Busy organizing their business, alcoholic | 
beverage concerns have found it hard {« 
find time for adoption of labor sections ol 
their NRA codes of fair competition, 
Trade eenotiee sections of the codes were 


on 


i he Candy Code 


Respite for NRA As. Trade 
Agrees on Most of Provisions 


The job of keeping sweet 


tooth satisfied is not particularly difficult 
from an NRA standpoimt. Triple-header 
hearings were held during the past week 
and much of the acrimony noted at manv 
code was lacking. 

Three branches o! the sweets industrs 
agreed on most Of the things carried by 
proposed codes. The branches are the 
cocoa and chocolate manutacturers, cands 
manufacturers. contectioni- 
ery dealers. 

Hearings were Jarch 12,13 and 14. 
Annual candy production runs up to $87.- 
000,000 in the cocoa and chocolate indus- 
try. The proposed candy code forbids 
premium gifts with candy sales 

The three wings of the industry were 
reminded by the NRA that the Schenley 
Producis Company, alcoholic beverage 
-concern, had raised wages and cut hours 
voluntarily, 
@ame thing. 


America's 


and. wholes; 


and were ureed to do the | 


have a 40-hour 


Vestment 
‘midnight 


for 


about disposed of by the first of the year. 

During the past week the wine industry. 
and the wholesale liquor dealers took up 
their labor problems with the NRA. The, 
Wine industry code would allow a 60-hour, 
Week and 12-hour day during the vintage | 
seuson of 12 weeks. The wholesalers would 
week, 

To keep posted on the employment 
situation, NRA Administrator Gen. Hugh | 
(8. Johuson has ordered all members of in- 
dustries under codes to submit regular re- 
ports on payrolls, number of employed, 
and man-hours worked. The data will be 


COlected. and compiled by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics. 


Guarding the Publie 
In Security Issues 


ne 


Investment Bankers Working 
On NRA Trade Rules 


Heavy industries, rife with unemploy- 
-ment and a shortage of orders, complain 
the Securities Act of 1933 and pro- 
posed stwc¢k exchange control make it 
hard for them to get money. In 1928 
about $10.000,000,000 was spent on capital 
inprovemenis. By 1933 this had been 
cub lo 


‘The men who deal in capital funds, in- 
bankers, Worked until almost 
March 15 with the NRA over 
rade practices in the code of tzvir com- 
petilion tor their business 

For the protection of investors, the 
proposed practice rules would require in- 
Vesitment bankers to get a contractual 
promuisé from issuers of corporate securi- 
lies that they will supply pertinent facts 
aS long as the securities are outstandime. 

Another section would see that the in- 
vestor finds oui how much the issuer re- 
ceived tor the security. Since the investor 
knows-what he himself is payine for it, 
he would have the whole story and it 
would mean a lot more than tacts dis- 
Closed in elaborate language, according 
lo testimony of Joseph C. Hostetler, 
counsel tor the Investnient Bankers’ 

Further, the rules would put some dras- 
tic restrictions on securiuies sold on the 
pallial-payment plan. The real abuse in 
(his type Of business. it Was stated, re- 
sults from some dealers mingling install- 
ment payments with their own funds and 
using all that money to run’ their busi- 
ness. 

Investment trusts were defended as a 
sound since in theory they provide a way 
the small investor to secure expert 
management and not have all his eggs 


,in one basket. 


ringing” by security concerns. 


enters | 
COSis | 
be 


Recovery Act. 


42-13) 
code left the codifiers back where they , 
‘Started, so beginning March 20 they will 


“the 


As- | 


Skelter” 
Another rule would prohibit “door-bell | of terms, 
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Labor and automobile industry leaders told theif stories to the National Labor Board as a strike shrentened to tie up » the 


industry. 


H. H. Curtice, of Buick; W. S. Knudsen, of General Motors. 
Ming Workers, and William | Green, —. of the A. CF. of L., presenting» their case to the Board. 


Here are three spokesmen of the industry, in the left picture (left to right): E. F. Fisher, of Fisher Body; 
At the right are John L. Lewis (left) president of United 


RIGHT OF LABOR TO GROUP BARGAINING, 
AN ISSUE IN AUTO INDUST RY TROUBLES 


Question of Employer Interference Involved in Dispute; 


The Arguments Advanced by Both Sides 


At issue in the threatened conflict be-| ter, 


tween sections of the automobile industry 
and organized labor is the question of 
labor union recognition and enforcement 
of Section 7T‘a’ of the National Recovery 
Act. 

This section, giving to labor the right 
of collective bargaining without employer 
interference, now would be sharply im- 
plemented and sirengthened by enactment 
vf the bill of Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
New York. 

Until now, the automobile industry has 
nol been cohtionted with imdustry-wide 
problems of unionization, ‘Today or- 
ganized workers Claim a majority of the 
automobile industry employes as mem- 
bers. This is denied by the companies, 
which assert that a large majority have 
selected recently-organized company 
unions to represent them. 


Would Outlaw Company Unions 


The bill of Senator Wagner would out- | 


law these company organizations. 
this situation, the 
Chamber of Commerce has joined the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
to tight enactinent of that measure. 

“This bill.’ said a statement of the Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce, “would, 
in effect, Unionize every industrial worker 
ii the Country, regardless of his own 
wishes, and would set up a labor dictator- 
ship with power and authority exceeding 
anything yet experienced in the United 


Facing 


States and it would result in giving a 
labor union official vVirlual domination 
over American industrial life. 


“The bill would be inimical to the best 
interests of employes themselves, and 
fatal for emplovers. Higher prices, coh- 
stant labor troubles, strikes and lockouts 


- would be among the consequences of this 


Act. The effect also would be to subject 
‘the whole country to the dangers of a 
universal closed shop and -a_ national 
strike involving the workers in every in- 
dustry, 


National Automobile , 


has made substantial progress in 
this country, and the effect of the Wae- 
ner bill is to force closed-shop unionism 
on all industry. 

“The automobile industry believes there 
should be placed upon the labor unions 
a responsibility and regulation equal to 
that already placed upon business. Bul 
today we have a tendency toward ha- 
Lionulization of business and industry unh- 
der rigid control and an effort to organize 
labor on a nation-wide scale with no col- 
trol or responsibility whatsoever.” 

On its part, Organized labor cluims that 


the automobile industry is failing even 
to meet the labor requirements of the 
National Recovery Act. With a strike 


in the auto industry called for March 21 
provided fhe companies reject a plan for 
an election to determine the kind of or- 
ganization the industry’s workers want. 
labor representatives outlined their view. 


The Union Viewpoint 

William Collins, head of the Automobile 
Workers Union, claiming membership of a 
majority of all auto company employes 
in the Detroit area, said in a statement: 

“At the hearing before’ the National 
Labor Board, we clearly demonstrated that 
we hud done everything possible to con- 
form to the letter and spirit of the Na- 
tional Recovery Acl. We have orvanized 
lor the purpose of collective bargaining 
with the emplovers, [reely Chosen our rep- 
resentatives and have presented oursel\es 
as the representatives to the managements. 
The General Motors and Hudson com- 
panies have refused to meet wilh- us. and 
refused to carty on collective bargainine. 

“We therefore submitted to President 
Roosevelt the refusal of the companies to 
conform to the law, and indicated that 
unless the Government could force the 
companies to Jive up to the law, we would 
have to proceed to drastic action, 

“We have no other alternative than 
government agencies to secure enforce- 
ment of Section 7'a) of the Act. We must 


we represent who are in a large majority’ 
in each plant and leave to them the 
fina] decision. ° 

“If future events prove in any way to 
be a bar to the recovery program, the re- 
sponsibility will rest squarely on the 
shoulders of those who have defied the 
Government and refused to conform to 
the National Recovery Act.” 

The strike threat in the automobile in- 
Custry, which carried with it the prospect 
that trouble would quickly spread to the 
steel industry and probably to other sec- 
tons Of industry. attention turned to the 
method proposed to establish a way oul 
vi the impasse. 

Again the plan suggested calls for an 
eleciuion ih the industry, with employes 
bulloting On the question of whether they 
Want to be represented by a company 
union or by an ontside union. This 
method has been used in many industrial 
Gisputes with results satisfactory to both 
sides, 

It is to get a new trial on March 20 
when the NRA again will seek to settle a 


long-drawn-out controversy with the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
of Philadelphia. 


How Employes Feel 


A previous poll showed that the em- 
ploves favored a company union. The Au- 
tcmobile Workers Union, however, con- 
tended that this election had been un- 
iairly held. It asked for a new poll. That 
now is lo be provided, 

Belore the Code Authority of the Au- 
tumobile industry March 19 it will be a 
pioposal that an eleciion of this type 
be held in Detroit to decice the kind of 
collective bargaining that the company 
employes there desire. If the plan is ac- 
ceptable to the employers it would open 
(he way to a postponement of the threat- 
ened strike and to prospective settlement 
of the dispute. 

The election method of determining 
worker sentiment is a proposal of Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. He advanced the 
plan during early code hearings and from 
his suggestion has grown this definite 
scheme for meeting the problems created 


“Ne industry, entirely union in charac- report this to the thousands of —" ‘by labor ee 


The ‘opper Surplus: 
Shall It Be ‘Frozen’? 


ome 


To Aid the Industry 


Weighied down with more than @ year's 
supply, the copper industry has a hard nut 
_to crack if it is to keep its men busy and) 

Two days of bristling debate (March | 
on the industry's proposed NRA 


uy once again tw blue-eagle the produc-) 
tion of copper. 

To beat down the barrier of surplus 
stocks, several Suggested that they be 
“frozen” 
market as. 
needed. 


‘sectors of 


| 


right where they are, current pro-— 
‘duction being fed into the 


The hearings started off March 12 with 


@ promise that they would get nowhere. 
when Senators. Ashurst and ‘Hayden and 
Representative Lsabella Greenway, all of 
Arizona, tnade (the first speeches and de- 
nounced the code written by the industry. 
Mrs. Greenway called it “lukewarm dish- 


waster.” 
_ For the U. S, Copper Association, A. E. | 


Peterman said he didn’t mind that “dish- 
water” remark, but did want it known that 
the Code was submitted in good faith. He 
pointed out that domestic consumption 
can absorb only a small bit of the pro- 
ductive capacity. Also, he brought 
the ever-popping problem of the surplus 
stocks. Which he blamed on past over- 
production as Well as imports. 

Labor 
hour 
find much hope in it. miner. 
Thomas Brown, of Butte, Mont., gave 4 
harrowing recilal of alleged working con- 
ditions in the bowels of the earth. Mem- 
bers of the industry rephed that his de- 
Was “Misleading and at least 
per cent untrue.” 

Donald Murks, 
modily Exchahge, opposed the code and 
Called tor “iiee and open” competition. 
H. Brownell, chairman of American 
Smelting and Refining Co,, said “parceling 
f sales” is the only way out. a 

The discussion wound up when Deputy 
King announced that 
-ode’ didn't suit the NRA and that ii 
was oOfflering a suggested code which will 
be considered at a hearing March 20. 


Codifving Tugboat Industry 
On Coast of California 


Annie and her towboat pals are going 
to be codified by the NRA, at least in 
central and northern At an 
NRA hearing, Mareh 16. the code was 
threshed oul in some detail, but labor 
provisions were left for a later hearing. 

One small operator, unable to attend, ; 
wired that the code was monopolistic and 
would strangle the little fellow. A. L._ 
Cricher, counsel for operators, said the 
industry should not have a “helter- 
number of codes with all kinds 
Fach California towboat divi- 


California. 


, Sion is asking its own divisional code. 


LARGER TASKS FOR THE AAA | 


AS RESULT OF NEW STATUTE 


Production Control Extended to Cattle and Five Field 
Crops; Effect on Adjustment Program 


Already burdened with problems grow-' 


(|ing from its efforts to rebuild important 
American agriculture. on 4 
planned basis. the Agricultural Adjusi- 
ment Administration now faces the pros- 
pect of huge new tasks. 

The Senate has just amended and ap- 
proved a House bill that will meariy 
double the number of agricultural com- 
/modities eligible tor special treatinent bv 


the Federal Government under the do- 
mestic allotment plan of relief. The 
House is pushing along the plan that 


would open the door to drastic, com- 
'pulsory control of marketing, as a supple- 
ment to the present voluntary controls. 
Both are taken as reflecting the trend 
toward wider participation of the Gov- 
ernment in trying to work out the troubled 
farm problem. Just a sample of what 
is involved is disclosed by the announce- 


(ment that during the next tew weeks the 


ers alone. 


spokesmen denounced wage and, 
provisions of the code and couldn't | 


fits. 


of the New York Com-. 


AAA will be in 
2,000 000 checks 


the proces 
to Culloh 


sel 
and hog farm- 


Wider Sphere of Action 
There will be more millions of checks 
to mail if the House accepis in conlereace 
the amendments that the Senate attached 
to its bill, ‘This. bill. with amendmen’‘s. 
adds six more to the present list of seve 


basic commodities, They are beef and 
dairy cattle, peanuts, rye. barley, flax, aad 


grain sorghum. Already on the list were 
Wheat, cotton, corn, hogs. dairy products. 
rice, and tobacco. Called for in another 
bill is sugar as a basic commodity. 
Should all of these items receive legisia- 
tive approval, then there will be’14 eligible 
for special production control progratns 
and eligible to receive processing tax bene- 
With taxes levied on the whole group 
the total processing tax revenue wouid 
mount close to a billion dollars a year. 
Thus is a tar ery from the oriyinal plans 
for a domestic allotment method of volun- 


lary) producuion control, Those plans 
called for wheat and cotton alone to be 
given the status of “busie commodities.” 


Hiowever, Secretary Wallace was mueh con- 
cerned over the corn-hoe situation and 
Suggested that those commodities be in- 
Cluded. The Gairy industry came forwara 
in search of benefits and now the effort 
to pul ohe commodity alter another under 
the contro] of the AAA hus taken on th? 


‘complexion of log-rolling effort. 


from anxious to be given the task of |OWn, although the industry is not among 
Working out control programs for a new, 


Attitude of the AAA 


The adjustment administration is far 


list of commodities. 
beef and dairy cattle. owing to the com- | 
plications that have resulted from havine | 
hogs under control and not caitle. 

But in the new bill. carrying | 


$200,000 000 
appropriation, there is a deviation froin 


, the original domestic allotment principle. 


Will not be wholly replaced by processing; tain resort and trout hatchery,’ 


is in the fact that these millions 


‘taxes levied on the product benefitted. | 


| The reason tor a large appropriation was, up to the code and keep my business go- 
Outlined in a statement by Secretary Wal | ing with employment and living for at 


lace, He said: 


“IT have already given mv endorsement | 


to the objective of this bill, but it will not 
accomplish the purpose which it seeks 


It did favor adding | farmers, March 1€, the NRA was told that 


| 
i 


ing of the funds available from the im- 
position of the processing tax. Because 
the production cycle in the cattle industrv 
is much longer than it is, for instance, in 
the hog industry, and the controll opera- 
Lions would, therefore, take even longer 
to become effective. I have further en- 
dorsed an emergency plan for $200,000,000 
Over and above this year's receipts from 
processing taxes; lo be used by the beef 
and dairy cattle industries as a supple- 
ment to receipts from processing taxes 
in financing such a program this year. 
However, at least $150,000.000 of this 
amount is to be returned to the Treasury 
out of future processing taxes.” 

Many Representatives argued against 
placing any processing tax on beef cattle 
Their views, however, did not prevail. 


Compulsory Control 

As LO compusory marketing control, pro- 
posed now for cotton, theer still is un- 
cerlainty. Debate has been extensive ir 
the House, where the bill reposes. It 
would limit to 10,000.000 bales the amoun* 
oi cotton that could be ginned and mar- 
keted trom the 1934 crop. Farmers wouid 
receive ullolmeuts that would entitle them 
lu & set number of bales for market. 
This would supplement the production 
control program that calls for taking 40 
per cent of the cotton acreage from one 
this year. It was designed to preve 
farmers who failed to sign up for ward 
untary acreage control from increasing 
their acreage and then taking advantage 
of the cooperating farmers. It also was 
designed to prevent increased production | 
through the use of fertilizer. 

Wide opposition developed in the House 
to the extension of the power of compul- 
sion, on the ground that it would interfere 
with the liberty of action of the individu! | 
Secretary Wallace has been lukewarm to’) 
the idea. feeling that it would lead to dif-. 
ficuliies of enforcement and to restraints | 
that the individual tarmers are likely to. 
resent, 

However, the southern farmers were re- | 
ported to be overwhelmingly in favor ot | 
the program and it has the endorsement | 
of President Roosevelt, so final passage | 
of the legislation was being predicted. 


Hatching an NRA Code 
For Nation’s Trout Farms 


Trout growers have troubles of their 


the big ones. At a code hearing for trout 


commercial trout farms did a million-dol- 
lar business in 1932. 

Noah Beery, motion picture actor. tele- 
graphed the NRA asking that the code 
Stop destructive price cutting. “I have 
$400,000. invested in my Paradise Moun- 
he said- 
“If we are protected in price I can live 


leas a dozen people.” 

The code would provide $i5 a week, 01 
3¥ cents an hour, minimum pay, with 
nyaximum work hours set at 96 in two 


to effectuate unless there be a supplement: weeks. 


. Act. 


.| The Wagner Bill to Outlaw 


Company Unions 


Creation of New National Labor Board and Its Powers—— 
Text of the Measure 


Stubbornly supported by labor and 
bitterly opposed by employers is the 
bill of ‘Senator Robert F. Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, outlawing com- 
pany unions and creating a new per- 
manent National Labor Board with 
broad power over industrial disputes. 

Senator. Wagner, chairman of the 
present NLB, seeks to give to labor by 
law those rights it thought it got under 
Section 7a of the National Recovery 
guaranteeing the right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively 


without employer interference. 


The bill, now the center of con- 
troversy, follows in. text except for 
elimination of some clauses that do 
not affect its import: 

A bill |S. 29261 To equalize the bargain- 
ing power of emplovers and employes, to 
encourage the amicable settlement of dis- 
putes between emplovers and employes, 
to create a National Labor Board, and for 
other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as 
the “Labor Disputes Act.” 

SEC. 2. The tendency of modern eco- 
nomic life toward integration and cen- 
tralized control has long since destroved 
the balance of bargaining power between 
the individual emplover and the individ- 
ual employe, and has rendered the in- 
dividual, ‘unorganized worker helpless to 
exercise actual liberty of contract, to se- 
cure a just reward tor his services, and 
to preserve a decent standard of. living, 
with consequent detriment to the general 
welfare and the free flow of commerce. 
Inadequate recognition of the right of 
employes to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing has 
been one of the causes of strikes, lock- 
ovts, and similar manifestations of eco- 
nomic strife, obstructing commerce and 
imperiling the . general welfare. It is 
hereby declared to be the policy of Con- 


gress to remove obstructions to the free 


flow of commerce, to encourage the estan- 
lishment of uniform. standards, and to 
provide for the general welfare, by remov- 
ing the obstacles which prevent the or- 
ganization of labor for the purpose of tvo- 
operative action in maintaining its stand- 
ards of living. by encouraging the equal- 
ization of the bargaining power of em- 
ployers and emploves, and by providing 
agencies for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes. 

SEC. 3 (gives definitions for terms used 
in. tiie Act.) 


Interjerence Called 
Unjair Practice 


SEC. 4. Employes shall have the right 
to organize and join labor organizations, 
and to engage in concerted activities, 
either in labor organizations or otherwise, 


for the purposes of organizing and bar-- 


gaining collectively through representa- 
tives of th-ir own choosing or for other 
purposes of mutual aid or protection. 

Sec. 5. It shal be an unfair labor prac- 
tice for an emplover. or anvone acting in 
his interest, directly or indirectly—- - 

‘l1) To attempt. by interference. influ- 
ence, restraint. favor, coercion, or lockout, 
or by any other means, to impair ‘the right 
of emploves guaranteed in section 4. 

‘2) To refuse to recognize and/or deal 
with representative. of his employes, ov 
to fail to exert every masonable effort te 
make and maintain agreements with such 
representatives concerning wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment. 

(3) To initiate, participate in, supervise, 
or influence the formation. constitution, 
bvlaws, other governing rules, operations, 
policies. or elections of any labor organi- 
zation. 

(4) To contribute financial or other ma- 
terial support to any labor organization, 
by compensating anyone for services per- 
formed in behalf of any labor organiza- 
tion, or by any other means whatsoever. 

‘5) To fail to notify employes in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 
304 ‘b>. 

‘6> To engage in eny discriminatory 
practice as to wage or hour differentials. 
advancement, demotion. hire, tenure of 
employment. reinstatement, or any other 
condition of employment, which encour- 
ages membership or nonmembership in 
anv labor organization: 

Provided, Tiat where an agreement of 
any kind is or shall be in force between 
an employer and a group of employes, 
the provisions of such contract or agree- 
ment regarding conditions of employment 
shall not, because of anything contained 
in this paragraph. compel an employer to 
observe similar conditions of employment 
in his relation with all his employees: 

Provided further, Tiat nothing in this 
Act. shall preclude an employer and a la- 
bor organization from agreeing that a per- 
son secking employment shall be required, 
as a condi.ion of employmentsto join such 
labor organization, if no attempt is made 
to influcnee such labor organization by 


any unfair labor practice. if such labor 
organization is composed of at least a mae 
jority of such employers’ employes, and if 
the said agreement does not cover a period 
in excess of one year. 


Courts Em powered 
To Enforce Rules 


SEC. 6. The several district courts of 
the United States are hereby invested with 
jurisdiction to prevent and restrain any 
unfair labor practice that burdens or af- 
fects commerce or obstructs the free flow 
of commerce, or has led or tends to lead 
to a labor dispute that might affect or 
burden commerce or obstruct the free flow 
of commerce, and it shall be the duty of 
the several district attorneys of the United 
States, but solely at the request of the 
National Labor Board. in their respective 
districts. under the direction of the At- 
torney General. to institute proceedings in 
equity to prevent and restrain any such 
unfair labor practices. 

TITLE II 

SECTION 201. There is hereby 
a Board, to be known as the ‘ 
Labor Board” (hereinafter referred to as 
the “Board”), which shall be composed 
of seven members, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Two of such mem- 
bers shali. at the time of nomination. be 
designated as representatives of employe 
ers, LWO as representatives of employes, 
and three as representatives of the gen- 
eral public. ‘The members representing 
the general public shall be appointed for 
terms of five years each, and the other 
members shall be appointed for terms of 
one year each, and all members shall be 
chgible for reappointment. Any -person 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the mem- 
ber whom he shall succeed. The Presi- 
dent shall designate one of the members 
representing the general public as chair- 
man of the Board. * 

SEC. 202 (a) Each member represent 
ing the genera! public shall receive a sale 
ary of $10.000 a vear. The other mem- 
bers shall each receive $25 per diem and 
necessary traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses when attending meetings of the 
Board. 

SEC. 203. (Provides that the Boafd offi- 
ces shall be in the District of Columbia). 


Board May Act 
As Conciliator 


SEC. 204. The Board may, either by 
itself or through its agents. offer its serv- 
ices to the parties to any labor dispute 
as conciliator or mediator in such dispute, 
and may act as conciliator or mediator for 
the parties who accept such offer. 

SEC. 205. ‘a) The Board is empowered 
to prevent any person from engaging in 
any unfair labor practice that burdens or 
affects commerce or obstructs the free flow 
of commerce, or has led or tends to lead 
to a labor dispute that might burden or 
affect commerce or obstruct the free flow 
of commerce. 


‘b) Whenever any member of the Board, 
or the executive secretary, or any person 
designated for such purpose by the Board, 
shall have reason to believe. from infor- 
mation acquired from any source whatso- 
ever, that any person has engaged in or 
is engaging in any such unfair labor prac- 
tice, he shall in his discretion issue and 
cause to be served upon such person a 
complaint stating the general nature of 
the charges in that respect. and contain- 
ing a notice of hearing before either an 
examiner or the Board at a place therein 
fixed, not less than twenty-four hours 
after the service of said complaint, but the 
examiner or the Board shall have discre- 
tion to continue or adjourn such hearing 
from time to time. * 

The person so complained of shall have 
the right to file an answer. to appear and 
give testimony at the place and time fixed 
in the complaint. and to avail himself of 
the compulsory process of the Board in 
summoning witnesses in his behalf. * * * 

(c) * * * If upon all the testimony tak- 
en, the Board shall be of the opinion that 
any person named in the complaint has 
engazed in or is engaging in any such 
unfair labor practice, then the Board shall 
State its findings of fact and shall issue 
an appropriate order directed to such per- 
son. The order may require such person 
to cease and desist from such unfair labor 
practice. or to take affirmative action. or 
to pay damages. or to reinstate emploves, 
or to perform any other acts that will 
achieve substantial Justice under the cir- 
cumstances, * 

(di ¢This that in case of dis- 
ebedience to the order the Board may go 
to the courts for enforcement.) 


May Petition Courts 
To Enforce Orders 


fe) Any person aggrieved by an order 
of the Board may obtain a review of such 
order in any district court of the United 
States in the district wherein the unfair 
labor practice in question was engaged in 
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FIRST YEAR OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN PLAN: 


SOME HUNDRED THOUSAND FAMILIES AIDED) 


ished, for 540,000 other home-owners whose 

pleas for refinancing are pending. With 
legislation pending to have HOLC bonds 
garanteed in principal (now guaranteed as 
to interest) by the Government, new loans 
are expected in bunches. 

Figuring 3.8 persons to the family, 2,- 
individuals owe their titles and 
their roofs to the Government's benevo- 
‘lence during the first half year of HOLC’s 
existence. 

Up to March 9, the loans amounted to) 


Average Loan Under $35.- 
000; Foreclosures De- 
layed or Stopped 


NLUCKY home-owners, short of money 
and threatened with foreclosure by 
moetgage-holders who want their pay- 
ments, have looked longingly si the Gov- 
ernment’s Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. Here was Uncle Sam’s own money 


bag, open for distresse¢d Yome-owners who 


could come within restrictions imposed by 
Congress. 

So far, 114,678 owners can thank Uncle 
Sam and their creditors for saving their 
homes. 

Besides. the danger of losing their 
homes has been lifted,.or at least dimin- 


500,000 


of 4 per cent bonds of HOLC for home | out. 


mortgages on the brink of foreclosure, or | 
by cash loans in a small percentage of 


cases. 


To date, the average loan amounts to 
$2.833, or 69.3 per cent of the appraised 


value 


month has seen more and more loans | 
made, jumping from 1,761 loans in the, 
period from Sept. 23 to Oct. 21, all the | 
way to 37,499 from Feb. 9 to March 9. | 

Exactly 1,031,349 applications for relief | 
haye been filed so far, but many of them | 
haven't a chance because they don’t come | 
within the law. Some have asked for loans | 
on chattels, livestock, farm or business | 
properties, which are ineligible. Others in | 
no danger of default have filed anyway, | 
often deliberately in the hope of becoming | 
$325,151,720. They were made by exchange | eligible. Most of these have been weeded 


Confronting HOLC have been chiselers | 
who try to collect fees by posing as counsel | 


or appraisers or as persons able to turn the 


trick with the Government. 


Little heralded has been the “wholesale” 
of properties involved. Every department 


of HOLC. It has made 13,- 


| 


What Home Loan 
Plan Has Done 


ERE is the Home Loan story in 
& nutshell: 

114,678 loans made for $325,151,- 
720. 

Danger of losing homes removed 
or lessened for 540000 owners. 

Average of loans, $2,833. 

Two hundred forty-four offices 
serving every county and village. 

1,031,349 applications received. 

13,500 “wholesale” loans, totaling 
$38,000,000, closed by exchanges of 
bonds for blocks of eligible mort- 
gages held by closed and restricted 
banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations. 


building and loan societies, and similar) Newspapers Not Included | Scrip Money Not Scrap 
HOLC estimates that nearly a billion In Scope of RFC Loans = When Properly Secured 

dollars of its bonds will be issued to in- f-- 

stitutions which can use them as col- | Newspapers may no’ be properly in-, For cities stripped of credit, scrip has 

lateral for immediate loans or convert | cluded among the thousands of businesses’ been a life-saver. Tried sporadically 


them into rg HOLC San and persons who are borrowing money | after Royal Oak, Mich., had found three 
sah” ‘mertense-hebiers willing to| from the Government, in the opinion of | years ago that it could issue scrip to pay 
take them in place of the mortgages he| Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Recon- city salaries, an epidemic of scrip broke 
holds. The bonds pay 4 per cent, backed) struction Finance Corporation. ,out last March. The lesson: Scrip isn’t 
promise to see that ajthough at least one association of | scrap. 

used, including sound appraisals, repair tO borrowing trom the Government oF the Municipal Finance Officers’ Asso= 


of properties where necessary, extreme! through the RFC, Mr. Jones, who himself | ciation. basing his conclusion on reports 
ee in running age and use of the is the - ‘lisher of a paper in Texas, does {rom 40 cities. aun Wn 
ong-term repayment plan. _| But there are two kinds of scrip. a 


‘The stamped scrip, or self-redeeming, has 
Securities Act Ruling “From the standpoint of the Govern-| not shown such good results. Six Iowa 
| | 


| Treasury stock of corporations, issued; ment, I don’t think it ought to be done,” | counties that tried the stamped type have 
before the Securities Act of 1933 went into, mr, Jones pointed out. Objections to such | @nnounced that they must issue bonds to 


500 loans totaling $38,000,000. What it) effect, must be registered with the Fed- joanc nave been lodeed with the RFC on deem it. 


does is to negotiate exchanges of HOLC | eral Trade Commission before it may be. 
bonds for large blocks of eligible mort- 
gages held by closed and restricted banks,’ the Commission. ithe freedom of the press. at maturity. 


eae Best scrip printer was Detroit, which put 
sold. This ruling was made March 13 by. the grounds that they might prejudice gyt $28,000,000 of it in 1933, all redeemed 
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FROM SPAIN & PORTUGAL? 


Delectably different trom a 
any other liqueur—this a Even modest wine stocks re. 
richly mellow Liqueur sownd Tokays... the mos 


northern Baltic isiands... ... and Poisgyeys SZAMO- 
to a recipe 116 years old. ia RODNER (somewhat dryer). 


Sole agentsin thel nired 


States for Peter F Heering. 
Copenhagen. Denmark 


CHENLEY is at last able to 

announce that you can now 
obtain—for the first time—a 
plentiful supply of the true, the 
genuine Bacardi! 
Aged in the wood always four 
years at least ...Genuine Bacardi 
is sold only in bottles. * 


TWO KINDS 
White Seal Bacardi 
Drink White Seal Bacardi straight, 
or use it in cocktails. 
Gold-Seal Bacardi 
Drink Gold Seal Bacardi straight, 
or use it in highballs. 


Sole agents in the United States for Compania 
Ron Bacardi, S. A., Santiago de Cuba 


GONZALEZ, BYASS 
PORTS and SHERRIES 


A mere mention of the famous brands from the 
cellars of this ancient house is enough to tell the 
whole story of superb quality. The tollowing 
names are identified with the most splendid ports 
and sherries thas Portugal and Spain produce. 
DIAMOND EE MAYFAIR COMMODORE 
ADMIRAL PORTS and SHERRIES 


Sole agents in the United States for} 
Gonzalez, Bvass & Co., Ltd., Jerez de la 
Frontera, Spam and Oporto, Portugal 


HUNGARY 
PALUGYAY 
TOKAY 


G 


Cherry Brandy. Ali who richly flavorful of all wines. 
taste ** Gvisitely nutiike with delicate 
of Liqueurs.’ Made from. but cbundont bovquer letus 
the royal cherries of suggest Paiugyoy's AUSBRUCH 


Sole agents inthe United States 
for Francis Poluavay & Ca. 
Budapest. Hungory 


IMPORT CORPORATION | 


I : > The reason why Schenley has been selected as the sole agent 
SOLE AGENTS in the United States for for such an imposing a of the choicest foreign importa- 
| | tions is of especial interest to you today. To the eminent wine 

| ) and spirit houses of the old country, it was of the utmost im- 

these f amous pro ducts announce S a that their American should be one of 


vast resources and unquestioned integrity. Today, The House 


complete supply.. 7eady for immediate delivery which 


Dubonnet 14 Dry Gin 1% 


FROM FRANCE; 


France ...a Cognac that 
highly as do the French! 


Sole agents in the United 
States for Otard. Dupuy & 


FRANCE KNOWS IT WELL 
AMERICA W/LL. . . for superb bou- 
quet and delicately full-bodied flavor 
... for everything that makes a great 
champagne. . 
sonableness that must rejoice a true 
champagne lover. 


Schenley nited States 


hampagne 


tastes oof «otitis. 
seurs for over 200 years. To those 
im search of fine clarets. we com- 
mend B&G St. kmilion, and 


. yet priced with a rea- 


Sole agents in the 
for Morlant (de la al chenley 
Marne) Reime, France 


CLARETS, SAUTERNES AND BURGUNDIES tae 
From’the private cellars the cel Barton & Guestier B&G Chateau Leoville Barton. ‘Sg 


chrated French house of Berton & Bordeaux, france Some 
come wines have are 
delinhted the 


4 


Sole agents in the United States for 


Beaune, France 


Import Corporation 
20 W. 40th St.. 


 DUBONNET |. 


THE GREAT FRENCH APPETIZER 
Dubonnet Cocktail (Dry) 


The cocktail that took America by storm _ing the first Dubonnet cocktail, Dubon- 
— introduced to this country at the gay net had become an American institu- 
Cofe Martin—in the days of the first tion! When it's cocktail time, remember 
President Roosevelt. One year follow- the one that won America in one year. 


Sole agents in the United Stotes for Dubonnet, Paris, France 


Charles Heidsieck 


(de la Marne) ce Vintage CHAMPAGNE 


Charles Heidsieck 1923 is a cele- 
brated Champagne combining that 
“softness so cherished by connois- 
seurs, with a full body and fragrance 
that has made it a favorite not only 
of France, but of the world. 


these illustrious products available to you in adequate supply. 


PRAT 


It's the one that is sponsored 


Thin slice of lemon 


> 


by the House of Schenley. 


w 


It's the genuine imported 


vermouth direct from France. 


Ww 


it's the dry vermouth you must 


* 


Sole agents in the 

United States for 

Charles Heidsieck, 
Reims, France 


have for good cocktails. 


Sole agents in the United States for 
Noilly Prat & Cie., Marseilles, France 


GEO. ROE 


CHIANTI 


THE IRISH 
Tt isn't past fine Italian wine. .. that’s all straight 
is gemuine Chianti . , . grown, whiskey 
barrelled and bottled in 


Chianti. And it isn't just 
Chianti either... It is the urea- 
sured Brolio Chianti, direct 
from the celebrated: vineyards 
of the Barons of Brolio. 


... that is never less 
than 10 years ol 


...that connoisseurs love 
at a special low price 


Sole agents in the U. 8S, 


Scheuley for Caee Vinicola Barone 


Ricasoli, Florence. Italy 


Sole agents in the U.S. for 
Geo, Roe, Dublin, treland 


Liqueurs and Syrups 
LES FILS pe P. BARDINET 


Bordeaux, France 


There is only one real Chart- Rhine and Moselle Wines Maraschino aS | 
reuse...that distilled by Les LEIDEN, Ltd. FRANCESCO DRIOLI 
Peres Chartreux...a product ologue, German Zar: : 
never rivalled. No one but #33 are, Dalmatia, italy 
the fathers of the Carthusian Madeira Geneva Gin 
Order has ever penetrated the POWER DRURY & CO. J. H. HENKES 
af Funchal, Madeira Rotterdam, Holland 


Bulldog Guinness Stout — Bulldog Bass Ale 
ROBERT PORTER & CO. 
London, England 


ee Sole agents in the United States “2 
gee for Les Peres Chartreux, 
Tarragona, Spain 


henley Sole agents in the United States 
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“Talking Books,” 


‘A New Invention | 


To Aid the Blind 


Supplement to Braille Svys- 
tem Expected to Be Im- 
portant Contribution to 
The Sightless 


“Talking books” which will enable 


the blind to enjoy through their sense. 


of hearing the world of literature 
which is open to the normal person 


of Congress. 
Librarians of the Braille section of 


the Library point out that the inven-| 
tion of the talking book, recently per-— 
fected by the American Foundation. 


for the Blind, is the outstanding de- 
velopment for the blind since the in- 
troduction of Braille a century ago. 
The talking book is a combination 
electric phonograph and radio set. 
It may be placed in a single container 
about 12 inches square. Since it 


weighs only 30 pounds, it is believed, 


that the blind will find it convenient 
to carry about. 
Uses Phonograph Records 
Phonograph records have been de- 


veloped which may be sent through: 


the mails without breaking. They are 
12 inches in diameter and may be 
“played” for 18 minutes on each side. 

Controls have been provided which 
will enable the persons using the ma- 
chine to regulate the sound to suit his 
taste. Headphones are also supplied, 
making it possible to listen to the 
book without disturbing others. 

The great value of the invention is 
explained by Library of Congress offi- 
cials, lies in the fact that it will make 


enjoyment of literature possible ; for. 


the thousands of blind who either 
because they became blind late in life 
are deficient in their sense of touch 
are unable to read by the touch 
method used in the Braille system. It 
is estimated that approximately three- 


fication. 

Another advantage of the new in- 
vention is its comparative ease of 
handling compared with Braille. 
Three large volumes of Braille are 
necessary to duplicate the material 
recorded on five discs of the usual 
phonograph size. 

Plan to Provide a 

The Library of Congress loans about 
4,000 volumes of Braille to the blind 
each month, giving the service free of 
charge: 
the talking books as soon as they are’ 
manufactured in sufficient quantity. 


> 


general distribution about July 1. 
Robert B. Irwin, executive director 
of the American Foundation-for the 
blind has announced that the Foun- | 
dation plans to launch a campaign 


and Executive allotments total $1,101,000,- 


fourths of the more than 80,000 blind’ 
in this country fall within that classi- 


It plans to loan records for! 


They are expected to be available for, 


‘Cows Put on Scanty Diet 


- Hold Out on Milk Output 


Pity the poor cow! She isn’t chewing 

as much cud nowadays, what with dairy 
‘oducts not bringing in the money like 

ne did a few years ago. 

But vou can't drink your milk and have 
it: neither can you skim on bossy’s diet 
and get away with it. The Department, 
of Agriculture announced March 16 that 
cows were yielding only 11.96 pounds otf, 
milk, on an average, compared with 12.77 
pounds last year and 13.45 pounds two 
ivears ago. 

On Feb. 1, cows were getting an aver- 
age of 4.05 pounds of grain and concen- 
trates per each. One vear ago they had 
a much heavier diet, 5.07 — per day. 


Funds for Millions 


From Public Works 


will soon be available from the Library 


Program Goes Into Full Swing 
With Warm Season 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
both aid recovery by the direct process! 


of giving employment.” 


It, was explained that the figure of $1,- 
382,000,000 of PWA expenditure in 1934) 
was the best result of statistical compila- 
tions taking into consideration various 
base marks and factors affecting the pro- 
gram, for which no exact criterion exists. | 

Excluded from this figure are the Stat- 
utory and Executive allotments from the 
$3.300.000.000 PWA fund. Such Statutory 


000, or approximately one-third of 
entire amount. 

In such Statutory and Executive allot- 
ments are included such items as: $400,- 
000.000. for the Civil Works Administra- 
tion, all spent; $323.000,000 for the Civi- 
lian Conservation Corps, partly spent; 
$100.000,000 for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration; $10€,000.000 for the Public Works 
Emergency Housing Corporation; $50.000,- | 
000 for the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
$25,000,000 for the Subsistence Homestead | 
Bureau; $25,000,000 for the Surplus Relief | 
Corporation to retire submarginal lands 
from production, and other items. 

Federal and Non-Federal Projects 

From the balance of approximately a) 
little over $2,000,000,000 from which the | 
i934 figure was drawn, the PWA made al- | 
lotments for Federal and non-Federal 
projects, including many for loans and 
prants to municipalities and local govern- 
ments, housing and railroads. 

After compiling money actually ex-| 
pended from such allotments up to 1934, | 
the statisticians calculated probable ex- 
-penditures by months to get the flow of 
this recovery money to all sections of the 
country that will bring employment and 
rehabilitate purchasing power. 

A steadily mounting figure per month’ 
was shown through the early months of | 
1934 with the velocity of expenditures in-' 
creasing rapidly with the arrival of Spring , 
and Summer—good construction months | 
“when it is feasible to push the Public) 
Works building. , 

Schedule of Expenditures 

The peak was calculated at approxi- 
mately $165,000,000 per month for June, 
with both May and July the next two 
best months for major expenditures. The 
flow of funds will dwindle through the 
‘fall to a minimum of less than _ §$100,- 
000,000 per month by the end of the year, 


the 


'when construction is slowed by weather 


| 


conditions so that it may not be pushed 
economically. 


The report compiled at the Adminis- 


has 


‘power of change is to the extent of not 


Kentucky's 


sentatives of the Kentucky General Assem- 


Giving the President Power 
Of Trade Bar gaining 


Favorably Acted on by Committee, ‘Fariff Measure Now 
Awaits Debate in House of Representatives 


The Administration's reciprocal tariff 
program, advocated by President Roose- 
velt in a recent message to Congress with 
a view to trade-bargaining with foreign 


articles on the free list will be removed 
from the free list or that particular duties 
will not be increased. Removal of arti- 
cles from the free list remains with Con- 


gress. The flexible tariff provisions of the 
governments. is scheduled for considera- existing tariff law remain in effec! on 
tion in the House March 21, The Ways all articles not affected bv the trade 
| treaties that may be negotiated under 
,and Means Committee, after hearings. the bill ay 8 . 


revised the nill ‘and favorably 
ported it to the House. 

It empowers the President to negotiate | 
reciprocal trade treaties without requir- 
ing their ratification by the Senate. The 


Other Amendments 

Other committee amendments in the re- 
ported bill are: (1) That it shall 
construed to prevent the United States 
from continuirg exclusive preferential 
treatment to “articles the growth, product 
or manufacture of the Republic of Cuba. 


not x 


exceeding 50 per cent lowering or raising 
of existing duties. 

The committee, however, amended the 
bill so that the President may in his dis- 
cretion assure a foreign government that 
during the life of a treaty negotiated no 


A Blow at Nudism 
That Missed —— 


governing the milling in bond of 
dian hard spring wheat by Buffalo mi 
for export to Cuba. Canadian wheat 
milled in the United States and shipped 
to Cuba must continue to pay the exis'- 
ing differential. (3) Declaring that the 
policy of the measure is to restore Ameri- 
can standard of living as well as to ex- 
pand foreign markets and overcome do- 
mestic unemployment. 

Secretary of State Hull is authority for 
the statement that several countries have 
made overtures to the State Department 
concerning new commercial treaties but 
the negotiations are in an introductory 
Stage. Negotiations of commercial agree- 
ments with Brazil, Argentine, Portugal 
and Sweden are in a deferred status. Ger- 
many and Sweden are understood to be 
among nations that have made inquiries 
as to when treaty discussions will begin. 

A Board of Review 

In the House Ways and Means hearings 

on the bill, Assistant 


hiers 


Legislative Plan to 
Fence(?) in Devotees of 
The Nakedness Principle 


The members of the House of Repre- 


bly engaged in pleasantries in passing a 
bill to make it difficult for nudists to es- 
‘tablish colonies in that State. The bill.’ 
as passed, would have required that nudis' 
colonies be enclosed in walls 20 feet high, 
made of brick, stone, or cement, and that 
'an annual license tax of $1,000 be imposed. 
|The Senate later killed the measure. 


Secretary of Stale 


to meet a serious 


American trade. 


‘ondition confronting 


World trade is diminish- 


Legislative levity was manifested in the ing, he said. Samuel Crowther, author 
type of amendment proposed and the dis- and economist, advocating the bill, .pro- 
cussion of the legislation. One amendment posed recognition of the foreign debi 


question and proposed a board to review 
Presidential tariff changes. He said there 
should be an international trade balance 
sheet on a regular bookkeeping basi: 
James A Emery, general counsel of the 
National Association of 
testified the tariff committee of that as- 
sociation believes the President shouid be 
authorized to negotiate any trade agree- 


would have required that the fence be 
made “of low grade lumber with numerous 
knot holes;” another prescribed a wire 
fence three feet high with wide mesh; that 

no person over 40 years of age be allowed: 
within 150. feet of the fence, was another 
suggested revision of the bill. A _ license 
tax of $500 per day was offered as a substi- 
tute for a $1,000 annual levy;. this failed 


,on a question of constitutionality.° ments that may advance foreign trade 

“A few sessions ago the legislature. un- Without restriction as to removing articles 
'dertook to pass a monkey bill.” com- to or from the free list, but that such 
mented Reprc esentative Henry Ward, of agreements should be effective only 


Paducah. “That was bad enough; but 
this takes the cake,” 


through Congress. He said industries al- 
‘fected shouid be accorded a hearing. 
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| Making Life 


(2) That the present law continue as [o! 
Cana- 


Fy or Genealogists 


ments in Census Bureau 


Two hundred years from now, the gen- | 


alogist who is successful in tracing family 
ancestries may have cause to be grateful 
to the civil works employes of today. Un- 
der direction of the Census Bureau a 
group of them are repairing the volumes 
of the first censuses taken in the United 
States. 

Census Bureau Officials had withdrawn 
many of the volumes from general use 
because of their worn condition. The 


records, dating back to 1800 and compris- 


ing part of what is believed to be the 
only continuous census records of any 
long-established government, were ur- 
gently in need of preservative measures. 

A total of 221 volumes of records, ex- 
tending through the census periods from 
1800 to 1830, are being photostated for the 
use of the public. The original records 
are to be preserved in the Archives Build- 
ing when it is completed. 

The census records of the early days 
were taken by United States marshals, 
court clerks, and others who made up the 
census lists without receiving any special 
compensation, but in most cases doing the 
work conscientiously. Books of various 
sizes were used for the enrollment and no 
ereat uniformity was observed in making 
the entries. 

Some of the earliest records were lost in 
fires while others may have been taken by 
souvenir hunters, census Officials believe. 
Beginning with 1830, precautions were 
taken to prevent such losses. The lists 
were duplicated, one copy being filed 


with the clerk of the district or superior 


court and the other being forwarded to 
the Secretary of State. 

Later the Secretary of the Interior was 
made custodian of the records. At a still 
coe date the Bureau of the Census was 

nade a part of the Department of Com- 


merce. 


Savre declared the legislation is necessary | 


' 


records in existence would 


The original manuscripts of the 1790 
census make a small pile only ahout three 
feet high. The 1800 lists fill a shelf 12 
feet long. Only heads of families were 


‘listed in the first few canvasses. 


Reports in. the possession of the Bureau 
show that the early census gathering was | 
done much more thoroughly than the’ 
indicate. In 
some cases the marshals covered many 


-miles on horseback to make the checkup | 
/as complete as possible, 


Fven though there are gaps in the. 


‘records, many important facts can be re- | 


‘vealed by a study of the photostats. Ap- 
Manufacturers. | 


proximately 300 genealogical and other in- , 
vestigators consult the census records 
monthly and in addition, the Bureau says 
20.000 examinations of the schedules are 
made monthly by office personnel to an- 
swer requests for information. 

In fact, the work has increased to such 
an extent that it was found necessary to 
make a charge for looking up census data 


for genealogical and legal purposes. \ 


| Allowances for Autos 


'_In Use on City Jobs— 


CWA Workers Go Over Docu- 


Basis of Compensation to Own- 
ers Variable; Sometimes —, 
They Receive Nothing 


The chug-chug-chugging along of autos 
whose owners work for the city and use 
their cars on city business is paid for by 
the city about half of the time. The rest 
of the time the owners foot the bill if 
they motor about their jobs, says a re- 
port just made public by the National 
Conference of Mayors. 

But what they get for the use of the 
cars, if the city is one of those that pays, 
runs anywhere from 3'2 to 8 cents a mile. 
Most cities pay about 5 cents. Los Angeles 
gives 6 cents per mile, up to 200 miles 
a month, 5 cents for the next 600 and 4 
cents for anything over 800 thiles. 


Cities paying on a monthly basis aver- 
age about $30, running all the way from 
$5 in Toledo to $90 in some cases in Chi- 
cago. In some cities, the higher the offi- 
cial the higher the compensation for op- 
eration of cars. 


A few cities grant a gasoline and oil 
allowance, which varies widely. Youngs- 
town, Ohio, bases its payment to car 
owners on depreciation. This begins at 
$20 a month for cars of the current year 
down to $5 for those of older vintage. 
Also it pays 3 cents per mile. 


Judicial Approval 
Of Anti-dumping Act 


Federal courts for the first time have 
declared that Congress and the Treasury 
Department may penalize shipments of 
foreign goods which are being dump-7d 
here. 

.In a unanimous decision 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
‘sitting in New York declared that the 
anti-dumping laws and the Treasury's ac- 
‘tions under them are constitutional. 

Because it is the first decision of its 


March 12, a 


kind and because it may pave the wav 


for still broader tariff powers now being 
asked by President Roosevelt, Samuel C. | 
‘Coleman, who represented the Govern- 
ment, declares that it is of primary im- 
portance. 

The anti-dumping law, which the court 
upheld, requires the Treasury, when .t 
learns, after investigation, that a domestic 
industry may be injured because, compei- 
ing foreign merchandise is likely to be. 
sold in the United States at “less than a 
fair market price.” to make a finding. 
to that effect. 

Thereupon, the Treasury shall impose. 
in addition to other duties, a “special 
dumping duty” equal to the difference 
between the “purchase price or the ex- 
porters’ sale price and the foreign mar- 
ket value or, in the absence of such value 
the cost of production.” 


sociation, except renewal or 


| growing is 


— 


| Ban on Sale of Bonds 


Defaulting Nations 


i Expected to Pass John- 
son Bill as Approved in Senate 


The Johnson bill (8S. 682), to prohibit 
financial transactions with any foreign 
government in default on its obligations 
to the United States, which the Senate 
passed six weeks ago, is now before the 
House with the approval of its committee 
on foreign affairs. Representative Mc- 
Reynolds (Dem.), of Chattanooga. Tenn., 
chairman of the Committee, expects it to 
pass the House this week. 


The proposed law was originated more 
than a year ago by Senator Johnson 
(Rep.), of California. The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, approving it, said Sen- 
ate hearings show billions of dollars of se- 
curities of certain foreign countries have 
been offered for sale in America with lit- 
tle thought of ultimate payment to the 
investor. 


The bill would make it unlawful for 


any person in this country to purchase or 
sell future-issued obligations of any for- 


eign government or of any organization 


acting for a foreign government, or to 
make any loan to such government or as- 
adjustment 
of existing debt, while such government 
is in default to the United States. The 
penalty would be $10.000 fine or five years 


imprisonment or both. 


National Aviation Policy 


Now Under Development 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
continuing the present mail operations 
that the true facts can be found and 
remedies applied. 

“Our whole aircraft set-up must be re- 
organized. and particularly our present 
aircraft industry. which is controlled and 
held down by holding companies which 
have little or no knowledge of aviation,” he 
said. “Think of what would have occurred 
to the lives of millions of our innocent 
population who would be mercilessly anni- 
hilated in the next conflict if these facts 
had not been uncovered. Our national de- 
fense, possibly our existence, are really at 
stake.” 

The Federal grand jury at Washington 
refused to return indietments for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government in cone 
nection with certain War Department cone 
tracts. 


Cultivation of Mushrooms 


In Wisconsin Cellers 


becoming a 

popular home hobby in Wisconsin, 
where many persons have taken up the 
practice to supply their own tables. E. L. 
Chambers, State entomologist. points out 
that the fungi can be grown in a cellar 
having an even temperature of about 55 


‘degrees. 


for $150,000 in order to place 5,000 | trator’s direction indicated that some 
talking machines in the hands of the. $500.000.000 of the Federal and non-Fed- 
blind. Plans are also being made for eral allotments—-exclusive of Statutory 
their sale at a moderate price. and Executive allotments—-would remain 
The talking books are not expected [to be expended in 1935, while some $100,- 
to altogether supplant Braille but to 9.000 would remain for expenditure in 
1936. PWA expenditures from the orig- 
prove a valuable supplement to it. | inal fund in 1935 and 1936 are comprised 
teense (Chiefly of large scale construction which 
INDEX of this ISSUE cannot be economically completed in a 
lesser period. 
Agriculture 
Cotton acreage, full quota retirement... 
Farm homes 


Included in these later expenditures are 
completion of the PWA naval construc- 
tion program, 


lack facilities for keeping 


7:3 | giant dams and reclama- 
Farmers’ cooperatives do well in depres- ' tion projects, flood control and navigation i e 

Idle acres and idle families: ............ [= P as are under way in 


the Mississippi River Valley and certain 
major non-Federal public works including 
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The Personal Side 


Of Washington 


Big Eos, Big Hen; No Sale in California 
ok For Alaska Reindeer Meat 
ig Hen, Big Egg | 


‘ALIFORNIAN requirements of inspec- 
“ tion of meat animals before they are 
New Hatchery Code Expected ‘Slaughtered, or at the time of slaughter, 
: To Improve Preducilon are responsible for a recent ruling issued 
the State Department of Agriculture 
In Cycle of U plift refusing to permit Alaskan reindeer meat 

N THE FUTURE the housewife may 


to be sold. 
Dr. C. U. Duckworth, of the Department, 
expect to get more for her money 
when she buys a dozen eggs. Production 


explains that the Department does not 
of larger eggs as well as healthier and 


consider it fair to permit packers from the 
outside to sel! meat in California that 
“he could not be slaughtered and sold by Cali- 
could have been proud—and press | ]F THIS suggestion is followed, it ‘bigger chicks are expected to be among fornia packers who have spent thousands 
@ button. The button makes lights | will b ., | the desirable results of the new hatchery 
¢ a pretty sight, when April | 
| pop up and the lights indicate the, | showers an Pitan mg bresses ps code, recently established under the Agri- 
. velocity of the breeze across the ee a jcultural Adjustment Administration. 
| e Dome bursting into po- 


of dollars to provide equipment and to 
roof. Dr. M. A. Jull, of the Department 
tato »loom and sprout. The possi- 


pay their workers to meet all provisions of 
the meat inspection laws. 
Agriculture, points out that the code pro- | 
bilities are endless, particularly if vides that commercial hatcheries must | NEW 
the potatoes decide to dig in. Buy MICRO- 


not set eggs weighing less than 15 6 | 
x*** ounces each or less than 23 ounces ost 


Unhealthy March! 


Headache as Sign 
| Benign September 


Of Dangerous or 


Slight Disorder 


Problem of Physician in In- ‘T 
terpreting Seriousness of 
Triviality of Common 
Symptom of Physical [ls 


Month of Highest Mortality 
Rate is Here: Bodily Need 
Of Sunshine Tonic 


HE MONTH of March is the worst 
time of year from a health viewpoint. 
Census Bureau mortality figures show) 
that frequently from 20 to 30 per cent! 
more deaths occur in March than in Sep- 
tember, the most healthful month of the 
year. 

Lack of sunshine during the Winter, 
poor diet. and inactivity during the colder | 
weather, are pointed out by Dr. Frank J. ally serious Senate, despite the 
Jirka, Illinois State Health Director, as weight of the questions which it was | 
in death rate. considering last week. 
rn 

waterway project furnished subjects | 


Health Service. Savs: 
All headaches must be considered as The almost universal craving at this! for most of the fun, with no little 
good-natured kidding on the side at 


warnings that some finely adjusted mech- time of year for what is quaintly called | 
anism of the body is out of balance. The 2 Spring tonic is probably nothing more | 

the expense of Senator Huey Long, 
of Louisiana, and Senator J. Ham- 


Peanuts in a Senate Debate---And Flying Potatoes to Fool 
Starlings---A Duchess’ Art Collection 


N AYBE it’s the weather, Spring | 

having finally managed to get 
a toehold hereabout. Anyhow, there’s 
been an air of gayety in the usu- | 


EADACHE is the most cominun of all 
complaints. There are probably very 
few persons who have not experienced it. 
Since it is such a universal experience. 
it seems appropriate to become better ac- 
quainted with some of its causes and 
treatment. says the United States Public 


BY pressing other buttons on 

other machines you see by mo- 
tion pictures the growth of the rab- 
bit, or your voice made visible in a 
wavering line of electricity, all in 
the interest of scientific research. 
And no matter what the weather, 
there’s a mirror ’way down cellar 
which can always catch a ray of 
sunshine out of whatever clouds 


T ISN’T often that a Spanish | the dozen. 
Duchess leaves a bequest to the | Barring the setting of small eggs is im- 
United Stat G t rhi portant, says Dr. Jull, since investigations 
© ates Wovernment. MS, ‘of the Bureau of Animal Industry have | 
however, in the form of paintings, is 


proved that as a rule chicks hatched from | 
what has been done by Virginia Small eggs are smaller than the chicks | 


headache may be due to a very trivia] in- Nor less than a hunger for sunshine. 
cident, such as dietary indiscretion or im- Since it is impossible to satisfy this hun- 


proper rest; yet it may also herald the 


ger by direct exposure to sunshine during 


Irom larger eggs. Since the egg size is’ 


approach of some violent and rapidly fa- the Winter. the next best way is to eat ilton Lewis, of Illinois. Senator | and reflect it in spectrum on a pol- peg nc Lowery Brunetti, Duchess inherited, hens hatched from good-sized | with 5 great imp rovements 
tal disease, such as uremia or brain tumor. liberally of vegetables and fruits, either Byrd, of Virginia, was talking about | ished plate upstairs beside the 60- - ay who died in Madrid, eggs ‘will lay larger eggs on the average | 5 Cus 
Between these two extremes ure many canned or fresh.” : foot pendulum, always swinging, arch 8. than the eggs from hens hatched from | Quicker stare 


intermediate types of conditions. 


Symptom of Disorder 

It should always be remembered that 
headache is not a disease. It is a warn- 
ing symptom which reaches our conscious- 
ness. The source may be in an organ 
remote from the brain; for example, in 
the lower abdomen or the kidneys It is 
epparent that no amount of anodynes will 
cure the condition. The cause must be 
reached and, if possible, removed 

A headache may be the first noticeable 
symptom in practically any disease listed 
in a textbook of medicine and in many 
conditions dealt with by surgery. A prom- 
inent physician of wide experience lists 
at least thirty important causes of head-— 
ache. 

A review of 800 cases of headaches re- 
vealed the following order of frequency 
as to cause: Acute cold, constipation, poor 
hygiene, and nervous conditions and eye 


A good simple classification as to cause 
is given by one authority as follows: ' 
Toxic; mechanical; and functional, or re- 
flex. Roughly, 30 per cent are toxic in: 
origin, 10 per cent mechanical, and 40 
per cent are reflex. 

Ufider the toxic type are grouped those 
which are caused by injurious substances, | 
generated either by the body cells or by| 
germs in the body. As an example of. 


ator Lewis, corroborated by Sena- to feed them. From Stockton. | 
strain. Maple Sugar Arrives tor Long, spoke against the St. Calif. has come the potato | 
Three Types of Headaches P e Lawrence waterway. Senator et ie | & Every tube is 


the former, we may use the headache of 
kidney disease. For the second type, the 
headache of typhoid fever is a good ex- 
ample, which is caused by the poisonous 
substances excreted by the typhoid germs 
growing in the body. 

Constipation is listed by some as an 
auto -intoxication leading to headache. 
Regardless of the method. constipation is 
very freqnently the cause of an annoying 
headache. 

Mechanical headaches include those due 
to pressure changes in the crania! cavity 
such as are due to brain tumors, concus- 
sion from head injuries, heart failure. and 
high blood pressure. 

Difficulty of Tracing Causes 

The third type of headache, the refiex- 
type, is the most common. The cause is 
also the most difficult to diagnose. 

Among the causes of this type may be 
listed eye strain, heart disease, diseases 
of the internal female organs, hemor- 
rhoids, decayed teeth, neurasthenia, and 
gastrointestinal disease of both the or- 
ganic and the functional type. Of these 
conditions, eye strain is the most common. 

The initiating causes of headache are 
too numerous to mention in a brief ar- 
ticle; but. regardless of the primary cause. 
the actual pain in headaches is produced 
through either one of two mechanisms, or 
by both acting together. The first is by 
an increase of the cerebrospinal fluid pres- 
sure within the bony cranium; the second 
is by infection or irritation of pain-con- 
veying nerves which supply the sheath 
covering the brain. 

Center of Pain 

The brain substance has no power to 
fec] pain itself. because it has no sensory 
nerve endings. The pain-conveying nerves 
are located in the covering of ‘he brain. 
called the dura. 

The brain is enclosed in an unyielding 
bony box—the skull. and cushioned by a 


Studies of Governmental mortality fig- 
ures show that the high death rate which 
formerly occurred among infants during 
the Summer months has been largely 
reduced by modern improvements in sani- | 
tation. Formerly late Summer and early | 
Fall were the most dangerous months for | 
infants and late Winter and early Spring 
most dangerous to older persons. 

Census figures show that from 1900 to 
1920. June had the fewest number of 
deaths in 16 of the years, while in 10 of 
the years from 1920 to 1931, September 


‘had the lowest death rate. 


Reports from several parts of the coun- | 
try indicate that March this year has 
been marked by an unusually large num- 
ber of cases of measles. 


Sap Beginning to Run; 


Consumers Warned Against 
Buying Imitation Syrup 


|= SUNSHINY DAYS and frosty 
nights near Winter's close mark the 
opening of the maple sugar harvest, an |, 
event which nets the farmers of the hard | 
maple regions hundreds of thousands of. 
dollars every Spring. 

While Vermont is noted as the home 
of high-grade maple syrup, large quanti- 
ties of good syrup are also produced in 
New York, Ohio, Michigan and other 
northern States. 

Professor J. A. Cope, of the University 
of Cornell, says that a color test is used 
to determine the highest quality syrup, 
that which is lighvest in color being con- 
sidered best. 

State agricultural officials are warning 


consumers to avoid the “gyp” artist who 
sells imitation maple syrup for the pure | 


product. Many sellers of the imitation 
product travel from one section to another. 


Their method of selling, it is pointed 


out, is to offer the prospettive buyér a 


sample from a can of pure syrup labelled | 


in the same manner as the rest of their 
supply. The purchaser orders some syrup 
in the belief that he is getting the same 


quality product as that which he has sam- | 
pled, while in reality he receives the imi-— 


tation. 


lowa Mortality Rate 
Is Higher in Cities 


T= general death rate of city pop- 

ulations tends to be slightly higher 
than that for farm and _ small-town 
dwellers. 

Among urban population groups higher 
death rates are frequently found from 
aiseases of the heart, cancer, diabetes, all 
forms of pneumonia, scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, appendicitis, and automobile ac- 
cidents. The death rate from causes as- 
sociated with pregnancy is also generally 
higher in cities than in the country. 


These observations are madc by the’ 


lowa State Department of Health in com- 
menting on the probable effect on Iowa 
health conditions of the marked shift in 


peanuts, while his brother, the Ad- 
miral, was wrestling with pemmican 
down in Little America; he wanted 
to include peanuts ong “basic 
commodities” in a certdin bill. Sen- 
ator Hastings, of Delaware, with 
visions of a processing tax, wanted 
to know “how many less nuts we 
will get for 5 cents?” 

“Let us hope,” observed Senator 
Neeley, of West Virginia, “that we 
shall not get any more nuts in the 
Senate, anyway.” 

NCE started, there was no hdid- 
ing ‘em. To a running accom- 
paniment of pleasant sarcasm, Sen- 


Lewis believed it might bring Brit- 
ish armed vessels to Lake Michigan. 
Senator Long believed it would spoil 
the trade on the Mississippi. 

“We had better shut off the Mis- 
sissippi River,” suggested Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, speaking of 
the danger from the British Navy, 


“because they will come sailing up 

there and destroy all the cities 
along that stream.” 

| “Of course,” wagged Senator 

Wheeler, of Montana, “they will de- 

stroy New Orleans and Chicago.” 

“It may be,” cried Senator Nor- 
ris, “that all the cities along the 
river are destroyed this very min- 
ute. It may be that the Senator 
from Louisiana will find that he has 
no home to go to when he leaves 
here.” 

“We certainly had better not do 
anything further for the Missis- 
sippi River,” suggested Senator 
Wheeler, * * * “because if we 
enlarge the channel and deepen it, 
the British will certainly send their 
battleships up the river and de- 
stroy New Orleans.” 

“They are now building the bat- 
tleships in England,” observed Sen-. 
ator Norris. 

“They are building them now for 
that very purpose,” agreed Senator 
Wheeler with an elfin twinkle. _ 

“Well, go ahead,” Senator Long 
said, resignedly, stretching his 
legs beneath his desk. At least, 
he later had the satisfaction of 
seeing the bill defeated. | 

‘THE LAUREL wreath for nomen- 
clature goes to the secretary of 
NRA Group No. 1, the group on 
Labor. His name is M. Creditor. 
[F YOU want to know how the 
wind blows in Washington ‘and 
who doesn’t?), you go the 


. wns py population which has occurred in the ground floor at the National Acad- 
State in the last 40 years. The rural) emy of Sclences—a beautiful build- 
pressure, from any one of many causes, the POPUlation has decreased 1 per cent and’ ing 


pain fibers in the covering of the brain 
are pinched between the bone and the 
fluid. 7 

Irritation or infection of ihe nerves 
which give off the pain fibers to the brain 
covering will also produce pain. The irri- 
tation may be due to poisonous substances 
produced at distant points and conveyed 
to the nerves by the blood stream. In such 
cases the poison or toxfe product seems 
to have a special affinity for the nerve, 
tissue. In infection the disease-producing 
germs may actually be localized and grow- 
ing in or near the nerves. 


Heart Disease Causes Headaches 

Heart disease. changes in the cumposi- 
tion of the blood. or disease of the blood 
vessels may also be responsible fc: various 
symptoms, including headache. In this 
connection it may be well to point out 
that. of early beginning of increase in 
blood pressure, headache is sometimes the 
only noticeable symptom. 

Various local conditions. such 1s aecayed 
tecth or inflammation of the eye, ear, or 
accessory sinuses of the nose or brain. may 
likewise give rise to head pains. The 
wearing of tight hats or spotted veils also 
often causes headache. 


Damage to Peaches 
From Winter’s Frost 


Much Injury Caused to Fruit 
Over Wide Eastern Area 


()* THE FRUITS grown commercially 
in Northern areas. peaches are most 
susceptible to injury from cold weather. 
This Winter has been so severe in manv 
of the orchard sections of the East, it is 
pointed out by Professors L. H. McDan- 
iels and A. J. Heinicke, of the New York 
State Agricultural College at Cornel] Uni- 
versity, that the supply of fruit this vear 
may be much below normal. 

Killing temperatures for different fruit 
trees varies according to their age and 
vigor, according to the Cornell professors. 

“In general,” they say, “a temperature 
of ‘0 to 12 degrees below zero will injure 
peach buds considerably. At successively 
lower marks injury may occur on sweet 
cherries. peach wood. pears. quinces. 
plums. and sour cherries im about the 


the urban population has increased 141 


per cent. 

In some types of disease, such as ty- 
phoid -fever, diarrhoca, enteritis, and 
smallpox, the city groups are likely to 
have lower death rates than the rural] 
areas. 


Use of Spectacles 
For Good Luck— 


Correction of Vision Only One 
Objective of Early 


W earers 


“*PECTACLES, of tremendous impor- 

tance not only to efficiency but in 
many cases to health and well-being. first 
came into use in China and Europe about 
the end of the Thirteenth Century. 

This is pointed out by the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. It 
says that when glasses were first intro- 
duced they were worn not only to cor- 
rect visual defects, but for good luck and 
for the relief of all kinds of eye trouble. 
Originally glasses were made of rock crys- 
tal, quartz and amethyst, and the frame- 
of wood or tortoise shell. 

General knowledge of the advantage ol 
lenses spread slowly. It was not until the 
middle of the last century. when various 
technical improvements were developed 
and the principles of refraction were es- 
tablished. tha* glasses began to come into 
gencral use. 

The earliest glasscs were cumbersome 
and in many cases of little value. Charles 
V of France is said to have worn specta- 
cles weighing 10 pounds. 

Benjamin Franklin had an important 
part in development of focal lens. He had 
a piece of plain glass placed in the upper 
part of his spectacle rims while the lower 
part held the lens for focusing on near 
work. Up until this time the inconvience 
of removing glasses for distant vision had 
been thought irremediable. 

Lenses for the correction of astigmatism. 
an entirely new field for the optician. 
were first invented in 1801. 

In earliest times the use of spectacles 
was cpposed by both priests and physi- 
cians. This epitaph was written on the 
gravestone of an early Florentine monk: 


of which the ancient Greeks 


Blindness: Cause 
of Many Handicaps 


One in Every 1,000 Sightless; 
Development of Adult Care 


PPROXIMATELY one in every 1,000 
persons is blind. relatively 
small group, however, points out the New 
York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, is of particular importance among 
the different kinds of physically handi- 
capped because of the unusual conditions 
imposed by lack of sight. 

The Department observes that it was 
not until 1800 that organized work for 
blind adults was undertaken on a com- 
prehensive scale. Louis Braille, a French- 
man, invented early in 1800 the system 
of raised dots which enables the blind to 
read and wrice, and makes it possible for 
them to have the same educational oppor- 
tunities as the sighted. 


Fuel, Food and Clothes 
As Gifts From Nation 


GOME OF THE FOOD that people on 

relief rolls eat comes from the Gov- 
ernment through its big purchasing 
agency, the Federal Surplus Relief Cor- 
poration, which also furnishes coal and 
clothing. 

In February. the corporation shipped to 
the States and Territories 99,214,500 
pounds of foodstuffs: 1.592.000 bushels of 
grain; 132,000 boxes of oranges; 518.000 
tons of coal; 779,000 blankets. Among 
food products were salt and smoked pork, 
canned beef, butter, cheese. flour, lard 
and cereals. 


Lack of Farm F acilities 
For Keeping Things Cold 


THAT MOST farm homes are without 

means of refrigeration is indicated by 
the first returns from the Farm Housing 
Survey now being conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture: 


i 


For about twenty years a number 
of paintings loaned by the Duchess 
have been here in the National 
Gallery of Art, but it is not yet 
known whether these are all or part 
of the bequest. Though the Duch- 
ess also left $20,000 for the mainte- 
nance of her gift, the National Art 
Gallery is in such crowded quarters 
that more works, of art constitute 
a quandary as well as a gratifica- 
tion—many art objects are stored in 
the basement now. 


which proves that tne world both 
turns and progresses every 24 hours. 
Sometimes this is the only ray of 
sunshine in Washington. 


x* * 

(THOUGH under the guise of “reed- 

bird pie”, a number of starlings | 
were served to a group of Congress- | 
men in the House restaurant the 
other day, the Capitol dome still 
shelters plenty of starlings. South | 
Trimble, Clerk of the House, who 
got his birds on the Capitol grounds 


small eggs. 


According to Dr. Jull. over a period of 
time, continuous sclection of the larger 
eggs for hatching will have the effect of 
producing a decided increase in the aver- 
age size of the eggs. 

Another possible beneficial effect of the 
code is pointed out by Dr. Jull. Pullorum 
disease—commonly called bacillary white 
diarrhoeca—has cause a large loss to poul- 
try raisers. Several provisions of the code 
are cesigned to eliminate hatchery prac- 
tices which tend to spread this disease 


among baby chicks. 


and served them to Speaker Henry 


T. Rainey, among others, intimates 
that he hasn’t time to chase all the 
Starlings in the vicinity. Possibly 
potatoes will be the solution. 

Not to throw at the birds and not 


Trench Line 


tion in a letter to David Lynn, Cap- 
itol Architect. 

It seems you get a lot of pota- 
toes, stick them full of feathers— 
starling feathers will do—put the 
potatoes on six-foot poles and 
fasten them about 10 feet apart on 
the eaves. The wind keeps the po- 
tatoes moving. 

So what? So the starlings think 
the potatoes are hawks and go away 
from there. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
CABIN LINER 


924 Fifteenth Street Northwest 


APRIL 7.8.3. PARIS: APRIL 14, ILE DE FRANCE; APRIL 71, CHAMPLAME 
F. H. MURPHY —— General Agent 


APR. 3 


Sailing from New York to England 
and France. Cabin and Tourist 
class. (Your car can go as bag- 
gage.) See your local travel agent. 


2 Quieter 
operatioa 


matched 


Cunningham 
Radiotron 


Tel. Met. 1440 


The whole idesl of American life is built 
around the philosophy that tomorrow must 
be better than today! 


Day after day, we hear people say—“I’'m s glad I 
decided to purchase a Pontiac Eight! It is such a satis- 
faction to feel that we have something more than mere 
transportation.” 


This extra measure of satisfaction, of course, is strictly 
a plus value when you buy a new Pontiac Straight Eight. 


For, purely on the basis of what the car itself provides — 
it is the most /ogical car in America for anyone to buy. 


First of all, Pontiac is a b/g car—with a wheelbase of 
117 inches—and big, roomy bodies by Fisher. 


It is powered by the great Pontiac “Speedway Eight’ 
. engine—one of the finest motors in use today. 


It rides, with its new ‘“Knee-Action’ wheels, with 
amazing comfort on amy road. 


‘The 2-Deer Seden— Lest Price at Pontinc, Michagen, $725.% 


And, finally, it is ome of the two most beautiful cars in 
America today —absolutely regardless of cost. 


Certainly, it’s a pleasure to own the new Pontiac. For 
it is unmrstakable that the man who drives a Pontiac 
has gone out of the mass group into the class group. 


And yet—it costs practically notbmng to take this step. 
When bought on time payment, the difference between 
the cheapest cars and the Pontiac is frequently not more 
than a few dollars a month. 


Come in for a demonstration. Let us show you how 
easy it 1s to step up to “Straight Eight” ownership! 


PRICE AT PONTIAC, 


695 


AND UP 


MICHIGAN 
*With bumpers, spare tire, metal tire 
cover, tire lock and spring covers, 
the list price ts $32.00 additional. 


PONTIAC 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 


“YONTIAC DEALERS EVERYWHERE—SEE THE ONE NEAREST YOU” 


In Rockingham County. Va., the second 
= order named. Near 25 degrees ‘below zero. “Here lies Salvino Armeto Armati, the area for which a report has been issued | 
os Baldwin appies and even the more hardy man who invented spectacles. May God thus far, only ,about 40 per cent of the ; 
- fruits may be damaged.” , forgive his sin!” farms possessed ice boxes of any type. ° 
es 
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Perfecting Plan 
For Regulation of 
Stock Exchanges 


at President's Di- 
rection, Working on Draft 
Of New Measure Accept- 
able to Congress 


A score of experts sat down around a 
table during the past week to Work out a 
stock exchange control bill which will be 
acceptable to Congress and President 
Roosevelt. 

Conferring. writing and rewriting every 
afternoon and far into everv night, the 
group sought to work the original bulky 
bill and all its revised offshoots into one 
compromise measure. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee met Friday morning. March 16, ex- 
pecting to have the composite draft before 
them for consideration. Informed bv the 
group, which was still hard at work in 
the Federal Reserve Board's conference 
room, that the new measure was far from 
ready, the committee had to adjourn and 
put off the whole matter until next next 
week. 
President for Legislation 

Last week’s conferences were the up- 
shot of a telephone call which President 
Roosevelt made to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and to 
Eugene R. Black. Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

“Our orders.” Secretary Morgenthau 
said later, “are to fix it up so that we can 
get it through. The President wants the 
bill passed.” 

Secretary Morgenthau and Governor 
Black sent their legal and financial ex- 
perts into huddles with the original draf- 
ters of the bill and with the technical ad- 
visers to the two Congressional committee 
that held hearings on the first stock ex- 
change bill. 

Among those attending the conferences 


last week were: Tom K. Smith, financial 
assistant to Secretary Morgenthau; Walter | 


Wyatt, general counsel of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; Ferdinand Pecora, counsel to 
phe Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee; Thomas Corcoran and Ben Cohen, 
drafters of the original bill; Herman Oli- 
phant, General Counsel to the Secretary 
of the Treasury; Chester Morrill, secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Board; and F. G. 
Awalt, Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


Probable Revival 
Of Seaway Project 


President Foresees Its Comple- 
tion Despite Treaty Failure 


President Roosevelt envisions comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence deep waterway 
in the near future, whether by Canada 
alone or by ultimate coperation of the 
United States. 


To complete the seaway and open it up 
to ocean commerce from Lake Superior 
to the Atlantic, construction is necessary 
in the river at the international rapids 
and the Lachine rapids, Canada already 
has a 12-foot canal around the _ inter- 
national rapids on its side of the border 
and the administration believes that, un- 
less the United States by treaty cooperates 
with Canada, that Government will en- 


large this scandal to provide a uniform 27- | 


foot channel from Lake 


Montreal. 


Convinced that sooner or later the final 
link in the seaway development will be 
built and that Canada will enlarge that 
existing canal on its side of the interna- 
tional rapids with possible free use of it 
to British shipping but toll charges to 
United States vessels, the President is 
planning resubmision of the whole ques- 
tion to the Senate, in some form of treaty. 
Whether it would be the present treaty or 
a revised one which would necessitate re- 
opening of negotiations with Canada he 
has not indicated. 

Twice President Roosevelt, in ‘nessages 
to the Senate, has asked the treaty’s 
ratification to open up vast interior areas 


Ontario to 


to the use of this waterway route to Eu-' 


rope and to cheapen electric yower to 
New York State consumers. A third mes- 
sage is contemplated, either at this or the 
next session of Congress, notwithstanding 
that the Senate, on March 14, voted 46 
aves to 42 nays on ratification, which fell 
short of the necessary two-thirds of all 
those voting, as required for any treaty 
ratification. 


specific regulatory provisions of the origi- | 


nal bill. The issue was between those 
wishing to write detailed requirements 
into the bill and those wishing to give 


out. what regulations it sees fit. 


restrictions, such as the requirements for 
margin on stock loans, were given especial 
‘attention. 
written would have brought a wholesale 
deflation of credit, some experts argued. 


Another section especially looked into | 


was the one requiring that orokerage un- 
'derwriting, specialists and other 
, operators be divorced from each other and 
‘that no two operations be done by the 


Main points of discussion were _ the same firm. 


+ - 


THE WAGNER BILL TO BAR _ 
COMPANY UNION SYSTEM 


(Continued from Page 14.) 


or wherein such person resides or carries | sued to any person, any district court of 
on business, or in the Supreme Court of the United State may order his appear- 
the District of Columbia, by filing in such ance before the Board). 


court, within ten days after the entry of | 


(3) 


such order, a written petition praying that | erning testimony). 


the order of the Board be modified or be | 


* * 


set aside in whole or in part. 
SEC. 206. (a) 


(4) (Deals with witness fees). 
(5) The several departments and agen- 


The. Board shall have) cies of the Government, when directed by | 
power to act as arbitrator in labor dis-| the President, shall furnish the Board, ' 


putes. When any of the parties to a labor! upon its request, all records, papers, and 


dispute agree to submit the whole or any! information in their possession relating to | 


part thereof to the arbitration of tne, 


Board, and the Board accepts such sud- 


mission, the agreement shall be valid, ir- 


cation of any contract. In any case ac- 
cepted by it for arbitration the Board 
shall have power to issue. an- award 
plicable to the submitting parties. 

(b) Unless a party 


any matter before the Board. 
SEC. 209. The Board shall have aus. 


‘thority from time to time to make, amend, | 
revocable, and enforceable as to the sub-! 
mitting parties save upon such grounds: 
as exist at law or in equity for the revo- | 


and rescind such rules and regulations 


visions of this Act. Such rules and regu- 


‘lations shall be effective upon publication | 


in the manner which the Board shall id f he charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 


scribe. 


SEC. 210. Any person who shall will- 
to the arbitration | | fully assault, resist, prevent, 


impede, or 


has otherwise stipulated at the time of) interfere with any member of the Board | 
the submission of the case to the Board, or any of its agents in the performance | 
any party to the arbitration, or the Board of his duties pursuant to section 205 or 


itself, may within one month after 
award is made, apply to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia for an 
order confirming the award, and there- 


upon the court shall grant such an order. 


unless the award is vacated, modified, or 
corrected as hereinafter prescribed. 


Curb on Actions 


Of Labor Board 


(c) The court may make an order va- 
cating the award 
of any party to the arbitration 
Board exceeded its powers or executed 
them so imperfectly that a mutual and 
definite award upon the subject matter 
was not made. The court may make an 


the! section 207(a), shall be punished by a) 


‘fine of not more than $5,000, or by im- 


prisonment for not more than one aesaid 


both. 

TITLE III 
SECTION 301. There is hereby created | 
_in the Department of Labor the United | 
States Conciliation Service, under the di- 


‘rection of a Director of Conciliation. * * * 


SEC. 302. It shall be the duty of the 


United States Conciliation Service, when- 


upon the application | 
if the) 


order modifying or correcting the award: 


upon the application of any party to the 


arbitration if the award cavers a 


Right to Strike 


ter not submitted to the Board ‘unless 
the award upons such matter does not 
affect the merits of the decision upon 
the matter submitted) or 
is imperfect in matter 

fecting the merits of 

The order may modify 


of form not af- 
the controversy. 
or correct the 


(2) the award, 


award so as to effect the intention thereof. 


and promote justice between the parties. 
A party to the arbitration, claiming to be 
aggrieved by the award, may apply to the 
court, within one week after the award 
is made, for an order vacating, modify! ing, 
or correcting the award. * 

(d) (Technical provisions dealing with 
filing of court papers). 

SEC. 207. ‘a) In any dispute as to who 
are the representatives of em»loyes, the 
Board, if the dispute might burden or af- 
fect commerce or obstruct the free flow 
of commerce. may investigate such dis- 
pute and certify to the parties, in writ- 
ing, the names or names of the individ- 
uals or labor organizations that have been 
designated and authorized to represent 
employes. In any such investigation, the 
Board shall be authorized to-take a ‘se- 
cret ballot of employes, or to utilize any 
other appropriate method to ascertain 
their representatives. The Board shall 
decide whether eligibility to participate in 
elections shall be determined on the 
basis of employer unit. craft unit, plant 
unit, or other appropriate grouping. 

fb) In any dispute 
ter described in subsection (a), as to who 
are the representatives of employes, the 
Board may offer its services to aid in de- 
termining who are employes’ represent- 
atives. 

SEC. 208. For the purpose of all hear- 
ings and investigations, which, in the op- 
inion of the Board, are necessary and 
proper for the exercise of the powers 
vested in it by sections 205 and 207 (a)— 


‘1) Any member of the Board, or any 


agent designated by it for such purposes, 
is empowered to administer oaths and af- 
firmations, take depositions, subpoena wit- 
nesses, take evidence, and require the 
production of any books, papers, or other 
documents which the Board deems rele- 
vant or material to the inquiry. 

(2) (This provides that in case of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey a subpoena is- 


‘jurisdiction of courts 
, and for other purposes,’ 


not of the charac-. 


ever the Director deems it desirable, to 
offer its services to the parties to any labor 
dispute, and to attempt to adjust such dis- 
pute by conciliation or mediation, or by 
arranging for voluntary arbitration. 


title 5, sec. 619). 


Preserved in Bill 

SEC. 303. Nething in this Act shall be 
construed so as to interfere with or im- 
pede or diminish in any way the right to 
strike. 

SEC. 304. 
of the provisions of section 7 ‘a) of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and/or 
of the Act entitled “An Act to amend the 
Judicial Code and to define and limit the! 
sitting in equity, 


23, 1932 (U. S. C., title 29, secs. 101-115). 
conflicts with the application of the pro- 
visions of this Act, the provisions of this 
Act shall prevail: Provided, That in any 
Situation where the provisions of this Act 


cannot be validly enforced, the provisions | 


of section 7 (a) of the National Industrial 


Recovery Act and/or of such Act of March 


23. 1932. shall apply. 

(b) Any term of a contract or agree- 
ment of any 
the provisions of this Act is hereby abro- 
gated, 
to such contract or agreement shall im- 
mediately so notify his employees by ap- 
propriate action. 

SEC. 305. Ii any provision of this Act. 
or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstance, shall be heid 


invalid, the remainder of this Act, or tne! 
application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to) 

it is held invalid, shall not be. 


which 
affected thereby. 
A Decline in the Catch 
At West Coast Fisheries 
Pacific Coast fisheries rely mainly on 


salmon, halibut, tuna, and sardine for 
their income. Last year they yielded a 


total catch of 560,800,000 pounds, valued 


at $9,480,000. This was a drop of one-third 
in value, only 6 per cent in poundage. 

Boston. Gloucester, and Portland, in 
New England, saw their business go up 
fully a third in January, although in 
quantity there was a falling .off of 3 per 
cent. Species to show increases were cod, 
, haddock, halibut, and flounders. 


some supervisory board authority to work 


The specific sections dealing with credit | 


special | 


(This is a technical provision gov- 


as may be necessary to carry out the pro- | 


(a) Wherever the application | 


approved March | | 


kind which conflicts with) 


and every employer who is a party. 
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LEGEND 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY IS LESSENED 


JAN) FEBJMAR] APR. |MAY | JUN] JUL. | AUGJSEPT.JOCT.|NOV DEC. 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 


index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


1932 


G RAPH of major industries, week of March 3, latest on chart, shows com- 
F posite index declining for first time since early in January. Advices 
available covering following week show mixed trends. 
in some productions latterly not as large as usual seasonal changes. 


Improvement noted 


+ 


STEEL OUTPUT STILL IMPROVES 


| steel 
situation. 


8oir— 


O SIGN of recession in output of steel ingots. 
close to 50 per cent of capacity. Production first two months th’s 

year double that of same period last year. TVossibility of strikes, both in 
industry and among principal consumers, is adverse factor in 


Present operating rate 


: CARLOADINGS REPORTED HEAVIER 


These provisions, as originally | 


‘1/60 


40} 


20 


EVENUE freight carloadings for week ended March 3 (last shown on 

chart) registered gain of more than 30,000 cars over previous week. 
Bulk of the improvement was in misc. freight and mdse. |. ¢. I., 
cation of sharp improvement in retail business, 


an indi- 


| PRICES ON STOCK MARKET FALL 


dertone: of trading is firm. 


merce. 


| 


are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between bust- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


JAN.|FEBIMAR) APR.'MAYIJUN JUL.SAUG! SEPT.IOCT. INOVIDEC.. 
*TOCKS drifted irregularly lower during the week on lessened volume of 


trading, turnover being 7,131,000 shares compared with 8,303,000 in 
week before. Average price $91.06 against $92.02 in previous week. Un- 


AUTO PRODUCTION GOES UP 


100 


1933 (934 


OT 


\ 
pared with 71,510 the week before. 
duction a year ago. 


ARKED gain in production of automobiles registered for week ended 
March 10; Cram’s automotive reports estimating 73,645 units com- 
This is very much higher than pro- 
Reported sales of new cars in retail field improving. 
+ 


OUTPUT OF SOFT COAL SLACKENS 


100 


( 


shipping orders. 


UTPUT of bituminous coal at the mines fell off slightly in last week 

shown in chart; daily average for week ended March 3 being 1,375 
thousand tons compared with 1.388 thousand the week before. 
demand continues firm but milder weather probably had some effect on 


COMMODITY PRICES STILL INCREASING 


Industrial 


60 
40 


TNDEX of wholesale commodity prices at new high for recovery in week 
ended March 10, although gain was small compared with rapid rise 


Figure, 75.5, compares with 74.4 in previous week and 
with average of 56.1 in month of March, 1933. 


since first of year. 


+ 


BOND PRICES RECOVER STRENGTH 


$73,500,000 in week before. 


for the years 1923-1925 


expressed as 100 on the 


HOUSE APPROVAL OF PLAN 
| TO PAY VETERANS’ BONUS 


(Continued from Page 12.] 


as much pension as he is now receiving, | this bill should become law it would still , 


and he may get only 10 per cent as much. 
Mr. BIERMANN (Dem.), of Iowa. I do 


| 


further jeopardize the chances of our dis- 
abled. If I voted for this measure the 


not yield to anyone in my loyalty to the ‘faces of thousands and thousands of serv- 
Nothing in this title shall limit the power man who now is suffering because, during ice men and women I have seen all over | violates the Constitution of the United | 
given to the Secretary of Labor under sec- | the time of the country’s need he served. the country in our hospitals would haunt States. 


tion 8 of the Act of March 4, 1913 (U.S. in the Army or in the Navy; nor do I, me. I can see injustice for this reason in easy method as fiat money to pay the vet- 
i C., 


_yield in my loyalty to his widow or to his | the measure. 


' fatherless children. But this bill is not 
_for them. We have heard talk about 


‘them and talk about the men who suffered | 


in the trenches. 
except incidentally. 


This bill is not for them | 
This is a blanket ap-. 


propriation for all the four and one half. 


million veterans who survived that war. oreatest need of the country today is a 


| 


“Tax, or Face Facts” | 


It is well to bear in mind that this is 
only a gesture. Without casting any as- 
-persions on men who are going to vote 
for it, everyone 
m stands no chance of becoming a law. 
|The signing of the petition was ? gesture; 


gesture. The bill never can become a law. 
| MR. EATON (Rep.), of N. J.. I am go- 
‘ing to vote against this bill today first be- 
cause it is a mere vote-getting gesture; 
second because it involves a dangerous in- 
flation of our currency; and third, because 
it involves the failure to care for our 
Spanish-American veterans. 

It is first and last a cheap money bill 
and if it becomes law it will help to bring 
more suffering and ruin upon all our peo- 
ple than we have faced thus far. 

MRS. ROGERS (Rep.), of Massachu- 
setts. I am going to speak on only one 
phase of this bill and give one reason why 
it should not 


We might as well face the facts. 


We 


for our veterans. It seems to be the al- 
most universal feeling that this can never 


shown when a measure of this sort passes 
it does have an unfortunate effect upon 
legislation for our disabled veterans. It 
has been my very great privilege to have 
been with these men and women since 
| the beginning of the war. I know how 


in this House knows. 


cannot secure everything we would like} 


| Holds We Can Pay | 


MR. GASQUE ‘(Dem.), of S.C. We can 
no longer take the position that we are 
unable to pay this. In my opinion the 


circulating medium in currency. The vali- 
dating of these certificates in making them 


lieve the present situation of unemploy- 


ment than anyone thing that I can think. 


Let us pay this bonus now, in cer- 


tificates which will circulate and wipe out | 
the debt which we owe to the ex-soldiers, 


and at the same time inflate the currency 
‘to an extent which will Le felt by every 
the vote this morning was a gesture; the: 
vote on this proposition today will be a. 


become law. We know past history has 


desperate are the veterans who have had. 


their compensation cut unjustly. We know 
of the gag rule which was brought in here 
and which prevented our getting an in- 
creased appropriation for the veterans in 
the independent offices bill. I know and I 
am greatly cistressed no hearings are be- 
ing held in the World War Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, to bring 


out. a bill to correct some of these in- | good authority 


i justices. 


farmer and laborer in America. 
Mr. GIFFORD (Rep.), 
attention is being paid to this more im- 


portant part of the bill put in under the | 
plea that it might be necessary to curb 


inflation. Little notice is being taken of 
these financial features, which ought to 
be considered by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. We seem to think that 
the only purpose of the bill is to pay the 
soldier's bonus. Cannot gentlemen see by 
reading this what is happening? The very 
title of the bill is misleading. 
beginning of a scheme to simply print 
money for*all Government obligations in 
the future. 


Sees Platform Scrapped | 


Mr. FISH. I do not want to disturb 


my friend from Texas [Mr. Blanton], but. 
'just.a week or so ago, I asked him if he 
was going to vote for the bonus bill and) 


this is what he then had to say: 

“Since the President has said today | 
that he is going to veto it, I am not go- 
ing to vote to bring it here, because such 
action would be futile, and of no avail, | 
and I am with the President, because I 
believe every Legion post in my district 
Wants me to back the President in all his 
plans and policies to get this Government 
out of the bog.” 

Mr. BLANTON (Dem.). of Texas. 
When I made that statement to my friend 
from New York, I then understood on 
that the President was 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 


indicated. The weekly average for this period is 


each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


circulating medium would do more to re- | 


of Mass. Little | 


It is the’ 


except where otherwise 


charts and the value for 


disrupt his financial plans and policies. 
But he has made no such statement. He 
;has not said that this bill would destroy 
the economic structure of this Govern- 
ment, 

Mr. 


FISH. For months the Democrais 


| President. 
they claim must be pushed through be- 
cause the President wants it, even if it 


But when it comes to such an 


/erans the President is thrown overboard 


'and thrown out of the window. 

Mr. VINSON (Dem.), of Ky. If I 
were angry I would be inclined to char- 
acterize as cheap politics, the «.ction of 
those who would impugn the motive of 
any Member, but in view of the fact that 
'I am in a good humor, I will not make 
such characterization. 

Mr. BYRNS (Dem.), of Tenn. 
that I cannot vote for the bill under con- 
sideration by the House. 
some compromise measure acceptable to 
‘the President would be agreed upon, but 
the President in writing has stated posi- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, 
number of more than 100; 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended March 10, where available. 


that this bill would destroy the economic of the bill today that means I will vote 
structure of our Government, and would! to override the disapproval of the Chief 


dier. 
have been protesting their loyalty to the, . 


Every measure that comes up. 


| one the Democratic platform ‘s scrapped. 


JANIFEB.IMARI APR. IMAY JUNJUL. !AUGISEPT.IOCT.INOVIDEC.- 
EVERSING trend of week before bond prices improved on slightly 


smaller volume of trading. Composite price of 40 corporate issues 
was $92.11 against $91.55 week before. 


6-6 


Transactions $73,000,000 par value; 


it is expressed as an index 
if the value is less 


Executive if he vetoes the bill. 

I have had more military service than 
any Member of Congress, with the excep- 
tion of one retired major general of the 
Regular Army who was a professional sol- 
As a soldier and as a loyal American 
citizen, I am perfectly willing to vote 
against a similar bill in 1932, but under 
the changed conditions and since the 
words “We must balance the Budget” are 


no longer the slogan of my party, I shall. 


in a few moments from now, by my affir- 
mative vote on the final pasage of this bill. 
do justice to those with whom I served 
my country, at home and abroad, at a 
time when many of those to whom relief 


/has already been extended were content. 


I regret | 
I had hoped. 


tively and unequivocally that he will veto) 


this bill, and certainly those of us who 
have confidence in the President must un- 
derstand that any vote for this bill today 
is simply an idle political gesture. 

The country is looking to the President 
to lead us. out of industrial chaos, and he 
has mapped out a program which if sus- 
tained will succeed. With the obligation 
resting upon me as I see it, I do not feel 


that I can consistently vote for the pas- | 


sage of a measure which the President 
feels strikes at the very heart of his re- 
covery program. This, my friends. in my 
_jJudgment, is the issue before us today. I 
may be wrong, and those of you who are 
in the great majority may be right, or you 
may be wrong and I may be right. but as [ 
view this proposition the whole question 
before you and me is whether or not, 
| with the President seeking to bring order 
'out of chaos, we are going to do anything 
which, 
the administration and in the judgment 
of his financial advisors.in the Treasury 
Department, may have a tendency to in- 
_terfere with his recovery program. 


| | To Vote Against Veto 


Mr. PARKER (Dem.), of Ga. I want to 
State right here and now that I do not 
consider the passing of this bill an idle 
gesture. I do not know any Member ot 
this House who will vote for this bill today 
and then refuse to vote to override the 
veto of the Chief Executive if he should 
see fit to veto it after it has passed both 
Houses of Congress. 

I assure the gentleman from Illinois | Mr. 


You know and I know that if going to send us a statement asserting | Britten] that when I vote for the passage | 


in his judgment, as the head of 


‘by Chairman William E. Lee, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 


for various reasons, to remain at home 
and with their loved ones. 

Mr. LUCE. You will realize, as you 
come to the days when this subject will | 
be discussed from one end of the land to 
the other, what you tried to do in the 
face of the wishes of your President. in 
the face of your Democratic penttoren 


'with their majority 
which, when approved by a district court, 


be modified, 


' zation plan, 


Oy, rganizations and the Wilcox bill ( 


_ results, 


Debt Compromise 


For Corporations 
Near Insolvency 


House Bill to Modify Bank- 
ruptcy Laws Reported to 
Senate With Amendments; 
Limit on Rental Term 


Corporations insolvent or unable to meet 


maturing debts may soon have a Fed- 
eral law enabling them to reduce reor- 


ganization costs by composing differences 
creditor interests, 


would be binding on minority creditors. 
The measure is the so-called McKeown 
bill to amend the bankruptcy laws, Its 


primary purpose is to prevent heavy costs 


of ancillary or auxiliary receiverships 


through a reorganization plan to be pree 


sented amd accepted by most of the credie 
tors and stockholders before court pro- 


ceedings. 


Foreclosures would be avoided where a 


mortgage indebtedness may be adjusted; 


obstruction of reorganization by minority 


creditors would be prevented, maturity 


dates would be extended, liens would 
and present requirements 
would otherwise be liberalized against a 
distressed corporation. Economies in 
respect to reorganization managers and 
counsel would be sanctioned and the 
debtor corporation would be permitted 
to be the finally reorganized corporation 


with its original charter. 


Bill Reported to Senate 
The bill (H.R. 5884) passed by the 
House June 5, 1933, was reported favor- 
ably, with amendments, to the Senate 
from the Committee on Judiciary by Sen- 


ator Van Nuys (Dem.), of Indiana, in the 


past week. 


A major amendment by the Senate com- 
mittee meets the principal controversy; 
namely, that the bill might permit a land- 
lord to claim anywhere up to 99 years of 


future rent for breach of an unexpired 
‘lease of real estate. 
amount of provable rent due is limited 


As amended the 


to one year after the debtor surrenders 
a premise. 


Another Senate committee amendment 


_ provides that new securities, that a court 


may authorize in confirming a reorgani- 
shall not come under the 
jurisdiction of the new Securities Act, now 
being administered by the Federal Trade 


Commission, except as to those sections 


of that Act that penalize misrepresenta- 
tions,and fraud. 


The bill would give to corporations gen- 


erally the same reorganization privileges. 


accorded to railroads in the law enacted in 
1933 as the railroad reorganization act 
amendatory of the national bankruptcy 
law. The bill provides, as one of its main 
features, that no plan may be confirmed 


by a court until two-thirds of every class 
creditors, 


measured in amount of 
credit, and a majority of all stockholders 


| Shall have agreed in writing to the plan. 


| Once so agreed to and confirmed by the 
agreement would be bindiag 
on all creditors and all stockholders. 


hr the McKeown bill for 


5950) for readjustments of debts of mu- 
nicipalities and other taxing units of gov- 
ernment, which also passed the House last 
June, are on the Senate calendar awaiting 
consideration. Sponsors of the McKeown 
bill say it may pass the Senate within 10 
days. 

The Wilcox bill, however, has consid- 
erable opposition. A minority report from 
the Senate Committee challenges its con- 
stitutionality. 


seiiatiiaie a sound currency, in the face 
of the pledges you gave the people and in 


part on the strength of which you se- 


cure the control of the Government. 


Mr. HOEPPEL ‘Dem.), of Calif. Mr, 


Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LUCE. My friend from California 
(Mr. Hoeppell] each time I take the floor 
attempts to spoil whatever strength there 


may be in my remarks by interrupting 


them. I respectfully decline to have the 


_gentleman accomplish his purpose. 


.Mr. PETTENGILL ‘(Dem.), of Ind. Mr. 
Chairman, can we not have the Sergeant- 
at-arms maintain order in this Youse? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman de- 
clines to vield, and the committee will be 
in order. 

Mr. LUCE. One of the great scourges 
of mankind has _ been printing-press 
money. Again and again it has worked 
disaster. History teems with instances 
of the destruction it has wrought, and 
here, without a moment's adequate con- 
sideration, without even knowing what 
you are doing, you seek to provide for 
such a thing. There is not a man here 
who can confidently explain a single para- 
graph of this bill in point of probable 
not a man here in favor of the 
bill who really knows for what he is 
voting. 


PLAN FOR 


STRICTER CONTROL 


OF OUR COMMON CARRIERS 


Stock-watering. rate juggling and free 
competition in the early decades of rail- 
roading brought about chaos which led in 
1887 to Federal control] of carriers. 

Now some more chaos is threatened, in 
the opinion of Joseph B. Eastman, Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation. 

He has taken the initiative by offering 
a bulky series of reports and recommend- 
ing legislation. All persons interested in 
the subject were going over his ideas 
‘offered March 10) during the past week. 
The recommendations were made direct 
to President Roosevelt and Congress. 

Althougn deenied a Government-owner- 
ship advocate, Mr. Eastman’s plan is to 
adopt strict control over high-water and 
water carriers, as well as the rails. 

Acute need of such action was supported | 


in a letter 


, transmitting Mr. Eastman’s report. 


Mainly, two things should be done, the 
Coordinator thinks. First, carriers other 


,than rail should be regulated to promote 


coordination; second, railroads should be 
better regulated generally, 

Rapid. expansion of transport s\stems 
since 1920 has more than doubled the 
amount of money invested in them. The 
natural result is a bitter struggle to get 
traffic. not only by competing tvpes of 
transport, but by each subdivision of the 
various types. 

Railroads’ clamors for a_ relaxing of 
Uncle Sam's reins are met with the sugges- 
tion that they be tightened. 


As Federal transport regulator, the I. C. 


C. is best equipped to take over the officia{” 


throttle, the report suggests. NRA codes, 
he finds, lead basically to self-regulation 
and he points out besides that NRA is 
temporary. 

Pipelines and air lines are not included 
in the plan. although a brief history of 
each is given, with a few ideas on what te 
do about the latter. 

Mr. Eastman. believing each type of 
transport has a place in the business of 
moving people and goods wants to find 
their appropriate place and keep them in- 
side it. Some casualties are expected in 
the process. 


A system of stabie rates is advocated, 
which will be based on lowest cost of good 


service but provide a basis for good credit. 


Other reports are promised later on 
jransportation subsidies, railroad labor, 
and similar phases of the question. 

_ Desired as quickly as possible are con- 
trol over highway and water ~arriers. 


American ship lines complain that for- 
eign-flag operators cut rates and practice 
unfair methods of competition. Tramp 
ships also worry them. As a result of 
their complaints. Secretary of Commerce 
Daniel C. Roper has ordered a study of 
shipping practices. 

Conducting the survey will be the De- 
partment’s Shipping Board Bureau, which 
has authority to hand down ‘rules and 


regulations to correct any abuses it may 
find. 
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National Park Service 


_ What's in a name? Too much, Con- 
gress decided, in the case of the Office of 


¥ | A Ban on Company Unions Low Interest Rates WwW HERE OUR GOVERNMENT Idle Farm Acreage | 
A New. Harsher National Parks, Buildings, and Reserva- 


_ For Collective Bargaining As Farm Loan Help — MONEY GOES §* 4: And Idle Families 
mr | A decision by the Petroleum Labor | tions. So now it is known as the National 
Deal tor Evader Policy Board that company unions couid Cost of Caring for 2,500,000 


the other was adopted last year by Presi- 
‘not represent employes in collective bar- People to Be $350.000.000 


dential order. Legislation restertng the 


Intermediate Credit Bank Rate 


Also Cut Weekly Expenditures Take Climb Upward—Reconstruce- 


gaining when employes had signified their 


abbreviated name was carried in the In- 
Of Income Taxes — to be represented by another agency Lower interest rates for borrowers from tion Finance Corporation Again Leads in Financing | [Continuea from Page 1.] neue eS an Pe bill, signed 
was announced March 16 by Harold L. Federal Intermediate Credit Banks and | | pected to cost $350,000,000, that would at-. a 
Ickes, oil administrator: for farmer borrowers from Production; (,OVERNMENT spending Largest spender during the past week| tempt to give 600,000 rural families, with | 
Presentation of Cases to The decision was in connection with Credit Associations, took effect on March | slightly during the week just past. 'was the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 2,500,000 members, a new start in life. WOULD You BUY venue 
: settlement of a recent controversy be- y¢ | | Emergency and routine agencies €X=' tion, paying out 27 million dollars in cash.| It is part of the plan announced by 
Grand Juries, the Latest tween tne Magnolia Petroleum Company “New joans by the Federal Intermediate pended 152 million dollars between March 511 14, public Works Administration and| President Roosevelt to take the place of PACKARD? or PARK Uran? 
A . . oe and representatives of the International ...ait Banks are made on a 2’: per cent |7 and 14, compared with 138 million dol- 
Policy in Determining  Agsociation of Oil Field. Gas Well, and Re- , 


lars in the previous week, the Treasury De- 
-partment’s records show. As usual the 
‘new emergency agencies far outstripped 
the regular Government departments in 
spending. | 

The increasing costs of the week may 
be the forerunner of the large Govern- 
ment expenditure drive which has been 


‘the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
| tration spent 23 million dollars in the 
‘week. The Civil Works Administration 
cost the Government another 20 millions. 

Altogether the emergency units cost 
120 million dollars during the week. They 
are the principal shock troops in the big 
Spending drive. 


interest basis instead of the old 3 per cent 
rate. At the same time Production Credit 
Association borrowers get a 5's per cent 
rate instead of the 6 per cent previously 
prevailing. 

“This 2's per cent discount rate by the 
credit banks,” said William I. Myers, Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration, 


the Civil Works Administration. 
Through this new program, the Fed- 
eral Government expects to acquire the r 
land, or to use land it already owns, and ter 
to put the farm families back on the Soil. cause of this difference . .. and for 
no other reason. 
The Government intends to provide the 


Canny investors will get our come 
parison now, with the interpretation 


. finery Workers of America. Officials ol 
Willf-alness of Act _ the company agreed to recognize the As- 
“#4 : sociation after it had determined that a 
a The tax dodger, like any other person majority of its workers favored recogni- 
defrauding the Government, must face 4a tion. 
grand jury in the future. 


This is the new policy 


The rea: situation for investors is 
none too obvious. What WOULD you 
do? One of these stocks has an 
“index of gain power” registered at 
Some d 


laid down by 


President Roosevelt and the Treasury and Payer was misied by experts. If a tax- 


unemployment farm families with a plot of the “index” for these issues and 
ipaver } tty ; His ‘est i istor . scheduled for the Spring and Summer. All of the departmental, Army and/of ground, and with shelter. Then it ex- its revealing incisiveness. Free to 
payer in committing what amounts to a “is the lowest in the history of these in- 5 tal, gr 
Seema of tavabeian be opp i nga tax evasion was in good faith following stitutions. It reflects the low rate of inter- Intent on pushing out 10'2 billion dollars Navy, veterans and public debt expenses 


News” readers—Write to Dept. 
advi is lawyer or accountart, in Government cash before June 30, Presi- of the Government during the past week 
cag Bn Mehgy dent Roosevelt and the Treasury still have cost only slightly more than a quarter ot 
8 billion dollars to spend. In each re-| 


what the emergency units cost. They 
interest rates in the big money markets maining month, the Government must’ spent 32 million dollars during the period | 
have been reflected immediately to farmers spend as much as it has spent in all of while the emergency agencies were spend- 
throughout all parts of the United States. | the last 9 months. ‘ing 120 million dollars. 

This reflection is made possible through | - 

the neawly organized Production Credit 
Associations which now number 655, cover- 


est carried by the debentures which were 
sold recently to the investing public. 
“It is the first time in history that low 


pects to lend to that farmer a cow and CO-41, 
a pig or two, a mule and some chickens. © 


THE 
It will let him have tools and provide . 
him with seed. While he is getting under TILLMAN SURVEY 
24 Fenway, 


no longer be left in the hands of one rh Boiron ; 

oficial for decision. They will be according to Presi- 

yg ee ed yg already been | dent Roosevelt’s views, is a standing in- 

shipped from Washington to the District Vitation to taxpayers to hire lawyers, 
Attorneys who must develop them and ley all possible tax deductions, of 

them before the grand juries. Not every | illegal ones, and then, if caught, ward o 
case which is being sent necessarily in- | ctl waal prosecution by claiming that he 
wolves fraud. There merely is some pos- | Was erely following the advice of his 
sibility or indication of fraud. | counsel. 


way, necessary groceries are to be pro- 
vided. 

To landlords who continue to provide 
living quarters and ground to till. so that 


, and participating warrants. 


Of the proceeds 
obtained $300,000 


is to be held by trustee 
as a revolving fund for purchase of crude 


High Cost of Receivership 


Grand Juries to Decide 
The essence of the new policy is tinat 


one individual official sitting in Wash- 


is strong 


enough to warrant criminal proceedinys. 
In the past such decision were largely official the decision of whether a case is 


in the hands of experts at the Bureau jmportant or suspicious enough te go to, 


| 


Grand jury investigations may sift out 


other similar offenses, 
Cases to be Selected 


The procedure, however, still leaves in 


the hands of a single revenue agent or 


more of these cases and punish them, thus, 
deterring 


President hopes. 
ington will no longer be allowed to de-. 


cide whether the possibility 


the 


of Internal Revenue or lawyers at the|,g grand jury, the Treasury Department | 
Department of Justice. 


admits. 
President Roosevelt feels that these in-!¢an not be referred to grand juries wiin- | 


All cases involving deductions 


dividuals, like any other human beinzs,| oyt swamping them, so some offical must | 
are open to temptation. He feels, beside,| sti] sort those that are to go from those | 
that it is more American to let a jury 
decide whether tax evasion is intentional 


that are not. 


Four cases which have gone to grand 


ing nearly the entire country.” 


T. Horn, Carl W. Brooks, Harry Ellis and John | 
A. Whipps. The above amount of $3,051,000 | 
of bonds is now outstanding of an original 
issue of $3.750.000 of which $699,000 have | 
matured and been paid. The property cov- 
ered by the mortgage securing this issue | 
consists of a twenty-story office building 
Philadeiphia occunied in part by the Phila- 


ue | 
in P 


delphia Rapid Transit Company. 


March 17 


ICA, New York, A D 


posing to manufacture and deal in ma- 


GAS GENERATOR CORPORATION OF AMER- | 


elaware corporation pro- | 


chines and inventions for making gas and | 


vapor to furnish light, heat 
power as Well as refrigeration. 


and motive | 
The com- | 


ROTECTIVE RECOVERY COMMITTEE, In- 


| ofl while $112.500 is for operating purposes. 


The underwriter, L. L. Harr & Company, 
Inc., 70 Pine St., New York City, is to re-'! 
ceive 17!2 per cent of the face value of the | 
issue sold. Among Officers are: Louis H. 
Bean, president; Rufus W. Peckham, vice- 
president and treasurer, and Henry C. Loh- 
den, secretary, all of New York. 


tegrity Building Philadelphia, calling for de- 
posits of $1,000.000 common stock of Great 
Eastern Natural Gas Company, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., and New York. The amount 
of the company’s funded debt has not yet 
been furnished the Commission. The com- 
pany, at the time the securities to be called 
were issued, was engaged tn qGeveioping | 
and gas properties in Cattaraugus County, | 
N. Y. Members of the committee are: Louis 
J. Burns and Irwin I. Peiffer of Philadelphia, 


To Bankrupt’s Creditors: 


Receivership proceedings are costly in 


California, according to a preliminary re-.| 
‘port of the Senate special committee | 
| Vestigating bankruptcy and receivership) purchasers o1 their land later on. 
| proceedings in United States courts, just, In order that the rural families who! 


_ Submitted to the Senate. For every dollar’ come under the wing of the Government | 
paid to general creditors in cases the, 
committee examined, 96 cents were paid 
in fees. | 


The operating loss of the receiverships | ning plants or other processing plants; | 
examined aggregated almost $13,000,000 that they be paid for building community | 


|and the purely administrative expenses, parks and recreation centers; that they | 


| 


their tenants will not be turned loose to! 
roam, the Government will provide com- | 
pensation by repairing houses, or by im-| 
proving the land, or by setting up in busi- | 
ness certain tenants who might become 


How mueh is 
peace of mind 
worth ? 


may earn some ready cash, the Govern- | 
ment proposes that they get wages for, 
building cooperative market houses, can- 


Asx the man 
who has secured the fu- 
ture of himself and his 


pany expects to issue $500,000 capital stock. | 
The underwriter, Harvey W. Sieg. Inc., 32 | 
Broadway, New York, is to receive 25 per | 
cent commission. Officers are Lewis A. | 
Ellis, East Orange, N. J., president; K. D. | 
Ellis. East Orange, N. J. vice-president; and | 

. C. Heard, New York, secretary-treasurer. | 
MAMMOTH OIL SERVICE COMPANY, Denver, 
A Delaware corporation engaged in remov- 


and William F. Mackin of Lancaster, Pa. || including fees of receivers, attorneys.| receive money for repairing local schools, | 
ROTOTILLERS, INC., Long Island, N. ¥., A/ ®Uditors and appraisers, totalled $4,494,000 or for working on and repairing roads. | 
Delaware corporation organized March 1, | or 34 per cent of the total operating loss.| In the North, outside the Cotton Belt, 
1932, to Geal in farm machines known as’ The committee says it is not impressed|the problem is different. There, most. 

Rototillers,” and other farm equipment. by th ttitud fi : 
The company expects to offer 15,000 shares ”: e attitude of judges who say they of the unemployment is among farm la- | 
of preferred and 15.000 shares of common 4Fre not equipped to handle receiverships. borers, not so much among enants or | 
It says the costs of bankruptcy proceed- former farmers. 


or accidental than to allow one person | juries for possible inquiry are those of| 


to decide the question. _. | Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of, 

Intentional tax evasion is a criminal the Treasury; James J. Walker, former) 
offense punishable by fines and imprison- wayor of New York; Thomas S. Lamont, 
ment. If the evasion is unintentional the New york banker, and Thomas Sidlo, 
Government can impose no penalties. Jut Cleveland lawyer. 
may merely sue to recover the delinquent | 


family with life insurance. 


He will tell you that it’s 
worth more than it costs 


stock in an aggregate amount of £225,000. 


But here, as well as in! 
The proceeds are to be used for manufac- ; 
These cases were announced publicly. 8, Parafin trom oil wells to prevent re- curiae and purchasing pon ll and for 88 in California, in cases examined, the South, the program calls for placing , to know his family 1S safe, 
amounts due to it. ‘the President explained because it was eas ae maaan pga Ag Bo other corporation purposes. Salesmen are amount virtually to confiscation of the these people on the land so that they 
Delusive Expert Advice lfelt that news of them would leak out, pump and oil wll cleaners. Capital stock | ¢xpected to receive commissions totaling 


rights of creditors. 


$30,000 or not to exceed $2 a unit to be sold 
One of the types of evasion which the | anyway. 


President hopes the new grand jury pro-| juries are not 
cedure will halt is the excuse that a tax-' nounced. 


Other cases referred to ‘graad 
necessarily 


GAIN IN SECU 


KE Y | i is to .eet that situation that hun- or Boston, Massacnuscrrs 
Ontario. The United States agent is Ed-| MOLD SEVEN PER CENT GOLD BONDS,!' wold, Erie, Pa., manufacturer; H. 8. Johns, — 
REGIS ER D N R AR ' ward B. Waldron, 267 East 32nd Street,| DATED FEB. }, 1923, OF THE COMMODORE | Cleveland, real estate dealer, and Elbridge 8. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The company proposes is.| IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, Cleveland, call- 


RITY ISSUES 


‘Increase of 13.7 Per Cent in Total Value Over January— 


Utilities, Finance and Investment Lead List 


Financing through the medium of new 


security issues is moving upward. Figures. 
for February, just released by the Federal | 


Trade Commission, show that new issues | 4 


ficers are: S. H. McKnight, Jersey City, pres- 
ident D. McLaughlin, Jersey City, 


to be al-. 


AMERICAN 


vice | 


president and treasurer; and R. V. Esposet, , 


New York. secretary 


LTO CITY BREWING COMPANY, 


Hain- 


amounting to $500.000 is proposed to be is- 
sued. The underwriter, E. P. Gage of Jack- | 


sonville. Fla., is expected to receive 26 per 
cent commission. Among officers are: W. 


E. Patton, president, and M. J. Steppe, secre- | 


tary-treasurer, both of Denver. 


July 20, 1933. to mine gold at Allen Lake, 


| 


SWAYZE-HUYCKE GOLD MINES LIMITED. 
‘ Toronto, An Ontario corporation organized 


suing 500.000 shares of common stock at an. 


aggregate price of $375,000. Stock is to be 
sold to the underwriter, D. B. Howe & 
Company, 32 Broadway. N, Y.. at 50 cents 
a share and to be offered to the public at 
75 cents a share. Among Officers are Wil- 
liam L. Doyle, president. and Albert B 
Drake, secretary. both of Toronto. 

AULTOMOTIVE CORPORATION, 
Indianapolis, A Delaware corporation or- 
ganized Feb. 13, 1934. to manufacture and 
sell automobiles. racing cars, armored Cars, 
tanks and aviation engines. The company 
proposes the immediate issue of Cla-s A 


tramck, Detroit. Mich. A Michigan cor-, and B common stock at an aggregate price 
in February amounted to $75,940,093, a. poration proposing to manufacture beers, of $10,200 Following subsequent amend- 
gain of 13.7 per cent over January. ' malts and kindred products, issuing 400,000 ment. authorization and registration, prior 


The legislation covered 35 separate 


issues. Electric lighting, power, gas and 
water securities totaling $3,000,000 topped 


the list, followed by finance and invest-. 


ment issues totalling $29,101,158. 


Going another step in separating new 


security issues by types, the Federal Trade 
Commission now is using a new form, F-1, | 
for registration of voting trust certificates | 
issued in plans for corporate reorganiza-_ 
tion. 


The Federal Trade Commission during 


shares of common stock at an aggregate 
price of $400,000. The underwriter, John L. 
Brown & Company, Detroit, received a com- 
mission of 15 per cent for each share sold of 
the original 125 shares, plus $4,000 expenses. 
Among Officers are: Joseph Chronowski, De- 
troit, president; Alois J. Chronowski, De- 
troit, secretary; and Charles Huhn, Detroit, 
treasurer. 


MILMAC MINES, LTD., Sault Ste. Marie. Ont. 


A Caradian corporation with United States 
headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
proposing to engage in the mining of thir- 
teen claims in the Michipicoten area, Al- 


to effective date. the company expects also 
to issue $777,200 Class A and Class B stocks, 
bringing the total issue to $787.400. The 
underwriter, A. D. Steiner, 1001 York Street, 
Indianapolis, is to receive cash commission 
not to exceed 20 per cent of the par vailuc 
of class A stock. Among officers are: Harry 
A. Miller, president, and Burnett C. Street, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Indianapolis. 


WYLIE-DOMINION GOLD MINES LIMITED, 


goma District, Ontario, selling securities in | 


the United States. The company proposes 


to issue 150,000 shares common 


Winnipeg. A Manitoba corporation incor- 
porated Nov. 4, 1933, to mine gold on seven 
Claims of 51 acres each situated east of 
Canadian National Sheridon Line. north of 
Cranberry Portage Station, Manitoba. The 
company expects to issue $775.000 common 


stock, the proceeds to be used for orguniza- 
‘ sr : a share. mong officers are: Henry C. il- tion purposes. The United States agent is 
the week announced the registration Of ie; Toronto. Ontario. president; and Wil- 


the following securities under the Securi- | 


ties Act of 1933. 


Ordinarily these issues 


may be sold to the public 20 days after, 
filing, unless subject to a Commission stop- , 
order. The registrations follow: 


March 12 


MONITOR GOLD MINING COMPANY, Amarillo, 


Among officers are: George J. Polivka, La 
adeiphia, a ennsyivania nvestment Park, secretary; and John A. 
corporation proposing to issue §3,051.006 PolivKa, La Grange, Ll.. treasurer. 
posing to engage in the accident insurance ofthe wie GORGE H. NUSLOCH AND OTHERS, 
usiness, issuing common stock. 


eXas. A Delaware corporation propos- 


ONES 


liam S. Maguire, 
secretary-treasurer. 

WOODRUFF OIL COMPANY, INC., 
Toledo, Ohio. A Delaware corporation pro- 
posing to take over the business and prop- 
erty of the indenture trust of Bertha L. 
Jones covering oi] and ‘gas rights on 80 
acres Of land including two producing oil 
wells and five locations to be drilled in 
Guendale Township, Midland County. Mich. 


Sault Ste. Marie. Ont., 


GOLDEN WEST QUARTZ MILLING 


Edward S. Benticy, 20 Exchange Place, New 
York City. Among officers are: Newion 
Wylie, Toronto, president; E. Gus Porter. 
Portage LaPrairic. Manitoba. treasurer. and 
Ralph Maybank, Winnipeg, Manitoba, secre- 
tary. 

COM- 
PANY, Placer-Vilie, Caiil.. A Delaware cor- 
poration propo: ing to engage in mining and 
milling or ore imciuding gold, silver and 


B. 
BONDHOLDERS’ 
RE 


at $15 each consisting of one share of pre-| 


ferred and one share of common stock. | 
Among Officers are: Cadwallader W. Kelsey, . 
president, Short Hills. N. J.; Arthur V. An- | 
derson, treasurer, Elmhurst, L. I.: Edward 
Nisbet. secretary, New York City. 
PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE) 

LATING TO FIRST MORTGAGE LEASE- | 


ing for deposits of the above-named issue 
in the amount of $930,000 outstanding of an | 
original $1,000,000. Funded debt of the 
Commodore Improvement Company, a Cleve- 
land real estate company, includes the $930.- 
000 in first mortgage bonds now outstanding. 
Members of the committee are: Ely Gris- 


Warner, Cleveland, security salesman. 


can make a new start in the occupation. no matter what happens. 
with which they are acquainted. 

Getting recognition, however, is the 
fact that by cutting millions of acres out | 
of the Nation's farm plant, the farm re- 
lief program is causing new problems of 
rural unemployment, 

It 


Sagi 
Lire INSURANCE Com 


dreds of millions of dollars now are to be. 
spent. 


Obvher metals; expects vo issue $100,000 treas- SAN 
ing to engage in mining and milling of ores yar age — ee ae See ury stock, to be sold to the public ut $1 FRANC 
and production of electric power, issuing | president: Alvin Cc Jones vice president: | a share; the underwriter, The Bookworth 

750,000 shares of common stock at $1 a : ‘ ; 


share. J. F. Bromert is president and R. J 


Booth, secretary-treasurer, both of Amarillo. 


Proceeds are to be used for company pur- 
poses. No officers or directors have been 
elected. Affairs of the company are being 
ouster by fifteen incorporators of whom 


and Bernard E. Woodruff. 


secretary-treas- 
urer, all of Toledo. 


Bank Securities Corporation. Philadelphia 
Bankers Bond & Mortgage Company. Phila- 
delphia. and Bankers Bond & Mortgace 
Company of America. Newark. N. J N 


Company, Inc.. 110 East 42nd Street, 


New 
York, purchasing 


it at 77', cents a share 


Orieans, La., A bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee calling ior deposits of Canal-Villere 
Reality Company first lortgage 6 per cert 
serial bold bunds in the amount of §200.000. 


Keep Men at Work— 


and Preserve American Indus 


x] 


_* ‘he committee consists of George H. Nus- 
; . Duclos is temporary chairman R. COME eet Ons OF Giscounts will be paid tot loch, 1. Lowenburg, C. E. Meriwethei, N. | 

B “ extension of the securities. according to the 

. Wolter, temporary secretary. and A. . O. Pedrick and J. A. Brignac. The comuit- 
company. but $30.000 has been paid to the 

Piepenbrink, fiscal agent. / trustee of the issue to cover expenses tee eXpects to organize a new corporation 
BABY SERVICE CORPORATION, Jersey City. Among the officers are: W. K. Mvers, pres- 
A laundry furnishing infants’ diaper serv- ident; P. G. Winters. vice president; C. BE. #84 the cash, if eny. from revenues appil: | 
ice to homes and smaller hospitals or other Ebert. vice president; H.R. Lott. comp- to the bonds pardiclpaung in the 
institutions which do not maintain the nec- troller. and Mahlon Townsend. secreiary- 2) 8@ulzaton plan. Lhe new company will 
essary processing equipment. The company treasurer, all of Philadelphia. Directors 2, twin Issue its stock and pay off the pio 
announces it expects to issue $435,361 com-. are: A. A. Mitten, W Myers, C. rata share of non-pariicipating bondholders 
mon and preferred stock, and that it will Ebert.C. J Jovce. R. T. Senter. H. G. Tulley One She Supenses of foreclosure | 

later make application for registration of G. W. Jackel, Boyd Garbutt. LeRoy H Ganizavion. 

bonds amounting to $227,361. Among of-' Forker. Harry C. Allen. James Gormiey, John SOUTHWEST OIL ROYALTIES CORPORA- | 
TION, Dallas. Tex. A Delaware corporation 


Organized Feb. 1, 1924. 


to buy and seil pro- 
ducing oil royalties. 


proposing vo issue 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


Gar THE duplication of sugar refining operations inthe States. Such policy means not only throwing work- 
The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buving rates in New York Citv option of 250.000 shares of common stock T : 
ropics is permitting a rising flood of imported men out of their jobs in United States refineries, but 
for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows’ ‘The Board assumes Be to J A. Woods and | . . 
no responsibility as to the accuracy of the rates quoted.) ae dak Shan Coen: ae Gane Ge eee 4 refined sugar that has already resulted in a loss to through the curtailment of operations, also cripples 
Mar 8 Mar. ar Mar ar. 13 M: 14 option. Officers are J. A. Wouds, Wichita at 
Argentina 33.8100 33.8250 33,8550 33-9683 33.6933. Kan., president: r. F Morrow, Mexia. Tex refineries in the United States of a market equiva- a wide variety of businesses. Domestic refineries, for 
405.0000 405.0000 405.1666 05.5 07.0000 406.000 Viee-pre-ident anc reasurer, ane . cane 
Austria (aching) 18.9220 *18.9020 Cushman, Wichita, Kans., secretary lent to a sugar-consuming population of 15,000,000. _—instance, spend tens of millions of dollars for cotton, 
elgium (belga) .......... 23.2746 23.2746 23.2753 23.2807 23.3061 23.2953 AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY, Wausau 
Brazil (milreis) °8.5837 *8.5775 "8.5725 *84900 "85175 *8.5300— Wis... A Wiscousin corpora.ion proposing to For 200 years, the United States sugar refining coal, oil, lumber, paper, power and other supplies, 
"1.3525 1.3275 “1.5200 *1.3525 1.2250 brew and beer, issuing 1,000 shares © . . . 
ag I ee 99.6354 99.5989 99 7264 100.0000 99.9531 992375 no par common yg in an agEreguLe | industry has kept pace with the rapid growth of our which must inevitably suffer if refineries in the trop- 
*10.1000 *10.1000 *10.1000 +10.1000 *10.°°0) amount of $25,000. the proceeds to be ap- | . . a2 
China (Shanghai) iyuan) .......... 34.7343 34.8281 34.7656 35.2031 35.1875 35.0937 _—sipiiied «to indebicdness. The compan} eX country—making possible the great development ical islands are encouraged to duplicate the work of 
*70.5500 *68.7300 “69.2000 *70.4200 *70.4209 pects to receive a loan from the R. F. C., d fi 
Cuba (peso) ..... 99.9550 99.9550 99.9550. 99.9550 99.9550 99.9750 Which the proceed the of of the raw sugar industry in the tropical islands. omestic refineries, 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) .......... 4.1525 4.1516 4.1521 4.9521 4.1534 $.9525 Will be used to retire. Among officers are: 
Denmark (krone) . Sleseneevenes 22.6754 226416 22.6340 22.6900 -22.745G 22.7570 John Ringile, Jr. president, Frank b. Zastro, As aresult America provides the greatest market for Yet that very policy of encouraging duplication 
1780 507.3666 7.7500 508.2916 509.4000 509.7750 secretary, and John Stark, treasurer. all of A . 
Finland (markka Se taceacicoaees 2.2526 2.2391 22600 2.2416 2.2516 6.2437 Wausau, Wis. sugar in the world. There is no desire now to hamper of American industry overseas to compete against 
France (ffanc) .......... 5781 6.5778 6.5778 6.5771 6.5786 6.5780 
- Germany (reichsmark) ............ 39.6461 39.6192 39.6683 39.6800 39.7016 39.7069 March 19 the progress of raw sugar production in those areas | American industry at home is now actually before 
reece ‘drachma) ......... 94 9425 9425 9420 9425 9425 PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOND- 
7 - : Hong Kong (dollar) .............. 38.6875 38.9062 38.8437 39.1875 39.1875 39.1250 WOLD:RS: OF THE DUPLEX ENVELOPE | where it has always been produced most satisfac- Congress for consideration! Workmen in the United 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
President of the United States 1901-1909 
“The erutn should be kept constantly in mind 
by every free people desiring to preserve the sanc- 


tity and poise indispensable to the permanent suc- 
cess af self- 


_ 


Inadeauate 


0>™“O:3NE DAY last month, the President of the 
g United States, surrounded by a group of his 

§ Cabinet officers and advisers, decided to ap- 
mPaceD3z prove the cancellation of all air mail contracts. 
The President asked if the Army could carry the mails. 
Somebody answered “Yes, Mr. President.” 

Today we mourn the loss of ten army fliers killed in 
line of duty. 

Today the air mail service which took 16 years to build 
has been disrupted. 

The few millions of dollars alleged to have fraudulently 
enriched the pockets of air mail speculators would, if they 
could be recovered, never offset the loss of life. For 
human rights supersede property rights. 

Who then killed the ten army fliers? Bureaucracy and 
sycophancy at its worst. 

Even a smattering knowledge of commercial aviation 
and the air mail problem was bound to have included in- 
formation on the hazards of night flying and the fact that 
the Army was not trained to the task. 

But more important is this question: What emergency 
required such an abrupt cancellation and the issuance of 
orders to the Army to take up the air mail task in mid- 
winter, without preparation? 

Why could not the Army have been ordered to take 
over the job in sixty or ninety days? At least milder 
weather would then have been encountered and there 
would have been opportunity to enlist the services of 
trained pilots. 

Several of the commercial companies offered to lend 
their pilots to the Army. Why were not such offers 
accepted? 

The post office appropriation law provided that before 
any cancellation of a contract, the interested parties 
could be given a hearing. Why was not such a hear- 
ing granted? 


ADVISCRS WHO There are many questions still 


to be answered and in due time 


WILL NOT SAY J they will be. But meanwhile there 
“NO” TO CHIEF is a lesson far more important 


than the maintenance of air mail 
service to be derived from the experience of the Admin- 
istration with this problem. It goes to the root of admin- 
istrative efficiency. It goes to the heart of the Roosevelt 
leadership. 

The President is naturally unable to familiarize him- 
self with every detail of government. He must re on 
others. While, it is true, he alone must assume the ulti- 
mate responsibility, it is manitestly unfair to overlook 
the fact that the Chief Executive has a Cabinet each of 
whose members draws $12,000 a year and that on the 
efficiency and good judgment of the whole Cabinet may 
depend the success or failure of the whole Administration. 

Mr. Roosevelt picked what he thought would be a 
loyal, trustworthy team. He picked men who would work 
with him rather than against him. He picked men of 
genial personality. He wanted harmony, not bickerings 
and discord. But unfortunately he has a Cabinet some 
of whose members will not say “no” to the President. 
They prefer to say “yes” though they must know that 
such self-effacement is likely to be destructive in the 
long run of the influence of the Administration as a 


whole. 


SPEC| ALISTS There is something funda- 


mental involved in this question 
OVERSHADOW of Cabinet Pee, If the 
CABINET heads of departments who sit in 

the Cabinet are so eager to “go 
along” with the President that they do not earnestly 
endeavor to dissuade him when they think he is heading 
in the wrong direction, they are in the position of 
acquiescing in his acts. The President has the power of 


removal and he can ask for a resignation. But a Cabinet 


officer who disagrees is not necessarily without further 
usefulness in the presidential family. Yet if a Cabinet 
officer cares more about keeping his job with all its honors 
and perquisites than he does about the welfare of the 
country and the success of the President then he ought 
not to retain office in justice to Mr. Roosevelt or the 
nation. 

Under our system of dispensing Cabinet posts on 
political or personal: bases, these matters unhappily do 
not become subject to public scrutiny at all. Under the 
parliamentary system, a Cabinet officer feels public re- 
sponsibility since he himself has to stand for election. He 
does not dare take the risk either for himself or the leader 
of his party in forcing the overthrow of the ministry. In 
that respect Cabinet government abroad is many times 
more efficient than ours. 

Members of the Roosevelt Cabinet have for the most 
part been overshadowed in importance by other advisers 
and by special administrators who are not in any way 


Nebate on Major Policies Inside Administration Shown in Air Mail Decision--- 
Cabinet snould Be Given Full Responsibility---All Special Administrators and Agencies 
Ought to Be Subject to Cabinet Review 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


supervised by Cabinet government. Thus each adminis- 
trator is a sort of assistant president. Policies of major 
importance are decided by two men—the President and 
the special administrator. 

Some safeguards have been set up with the avowed 
purpose of protecting the President against such a narrow 
exercise of governmental authority. There is, for instance, 


the National Emergency Council and the group of Cabi- 


net officers and special administrators who meet together 
in what has been called the Executive Council. But in 
actual practice these meetings are merely clearing houses 
of information with a view to coordinating the relation- 
ships of one agency to another. They do not as a group 
pass upon an important policy in a decisive sense. 


Vv 


The most conspicuous example 
of how the Administration has 
abandoned Cabinet government 


COMPOSITE 
JUDGMENT 


IS NEEDED of the NRA. Originally a Na- 
tional Recovery Council was set up consisting of Cabinet 
officers who presumably were to review General Johnson's 
acts. The organization still exists but it is as powerless 
as are the other councils. General Johnson is a law unto 
himself. There is really nobody between him and the 
President. 

Now General Johnson is far from a “yes” man.: He is 
a dominant individual who talks as bluntly to the Presi- 
dent as he does to the leaders of business and labor. He 
is characteristically outspoken and positive. But General 
Johnson has no responsibility to a given constituency. 
He is zealous in his desire to promote the national welfare. 
He feels his responsibility as keenly as anybody who ever 
was elected to office. But if he should blunder and step 
out, as he has frankly promised he would do if he erred, 
the blame will not fall on the General but on the Congress 
and on the President who gave him autocratic powers. 

What place does the Cabinet play in the evolution of 
NRA policies? Is there any more important step in gov- 
ernment than that being taken by the National Recovery 
Administration today under the codes? Is there any 
subject which should command the thought and earnest 
attention of every member of the Cabinet and every re- 
sponsible leader of the Senate and House more than the 
regimentation of business and industry? 

Time was when the Congress wanted to know things 
in advance. President Wilson for instance was criticised 
for running a one-man show. Mr. Roosevelt will be criti- 


_cised for allowing a number of one-man shows to super- 


sede the legislative branch of the government and the 
members of his own Cabinet who are supposed to repre- 
sent, even in a party sense, the composite judgment of 


the party in power. 
—— 


It may be, of course, that the 


GOVERNMENT President has believed that there 


MACHINE TOO - was not time to permit extended 
UNWIELDY discussions or debates, that the 


public demanded action. The 
whole CWA adventure, it is reported frequently, was 
decided upon in a few hours and never received the 


deliberate consideration which such an expensive and 


far-reaching project desery 

Since the country has been given plenty of new experi- 
ments to digest, it would be better now to concentrate 
on those that have proved effective and eliminate those 
that are plainly doubtful or valueless. Dozens of agencies 
and boards have been created. Their executives all report 
directly to the President. It would be physically im- 
possible for him to administer such a huge machine even 
if he were of the temperament which revels in adminis- 
trative detail. 

Few men of imaginative dispositions and of creative 
mind relish the routine of supervising personnel or check- 
ing up on the progress of given projects from day to day. 
Mr. Roosevelt must depend inevitably on his ten Cabinet 
members. Some of them are so overloaded with specific 
tasks that they scarcely know what is happening in other 
parts of the government—they hardly have time to read 
the mail that is put before them. They, too, must depend 
on the advice of others. 


The size of the governmental 
machine nowadays must give 
concern to any thoughtful stu- 


OVERLOADED 
WITH DETAILS dent of the evolution of govern- 
ment. It can be operated effec- 


tively only by delegating to ten Cabinet secretaries the 
full responsibility for certain major policies. What each 
secretary ought to have is an executive manager in his 
department actually to run the department. This would 


CABINET NOW 


give the Cabinet member a chance to meet with other 


Cabinet secretaries in special committees for the consider- 
ation of important policies. 


is to be found in the operation | 


FOU. DIN AIR 


Such a proposal as General Johnson made ten days ago 
should never have gone out with the sanction of the Ad- 
ministration without comprehensive study for many days 
or thorough discussion by the entire Cabinet when all 
points of view in industry and labor had been canvassed. 
Much time would in the end be saved. 

What American business told the NRA chiefs could 
have been discovered long before the NRA meeting. Any- 
body who cared to get the facts could have outlined in ad- 
vance what the difficulties were in ordering a blanket rule 
to revise the entire wage and hour structure. 

But if, after getting the necessary information, the 
Cabinet members are to meet with their chief and, on dis- 
covering his trend of thinking, merely say to him “Yes, 
Mr. President” even though their convictions are the 
exact opposite, then perhaps the idea of Cabinet consid- 
eration for important policies is, indeed, superfluous. 

There is as a rule a great timidity about expressing a 
difference of opinion with the President—especially in his 
presence. Most officials who owe their appointment to the 
Chief Executive feel a gratitude for the recognition which 
causes them to act as if they are serving an individual—a 
chieftain. There is no primary loyalty to a principle or a 
cause—everything is subordinated to what has become 
under our system a strange species of personal and politi- 


cal allegiance. 


It is true under Republican as 


OPEN DISSENT well as Democratic Administra- 
IS REGA®DED tions. It was characteristic of 
AS DISLOYALTY the Old Deal and it is prevalent 


under the New Deal. Instead of 
a broad-gauged asia who view public policies objec- 
tively and look upon their leader as someone with whom 
they have a right to differ, there has grown up a convic- 
tion that to express dissent is insubordination. 

Perhaps in a sense this is a form of discipline which a 
President commands. Thus Dean Acheson, undersecre- 
tary of the treasury, was virtually removed because he did 
not. believe the purchase of gold by the R. F. C. was law- 
ful. He differed in the construction of the law and said 
so—and he soon found himself outside the Administration 
altogether. The lesson was not lost upon other members 
of the government. 

The debate in the inner circle was that Mr. Acheson 
should have “gone along.” But it is this sort of thing 
which everyday weakens the confidence of the people in 
governmental institutions. When they see the law 
stretched to cover contingencies never contemplated by 
the law-making body, they wonder if the whole business 
of government is not a form of political trickery. 

There ought to be nothing personal in these questions 
of government. One may have the deepest respect and 
affection for the man in the White House—indeed who 
that knows Mr. Roosevelt has not—and yet feel it a duty 
to point out errors that may lead to a breakdown in gen- 
eral confidence. 

There are men in the Administration who think in 
terms of headlines. They do not realize the danger of 
such sensationalism. It made dramatic headlines, of 
course, to proclaim that the air mail would be taken over 
by the United States Army. But it made tragic headlines 
day after day as the deaths were recorded. 

The favorite pastime nowadays in and out of Wash- 


ington is to wave aside all persons who disagree with the 


Administration and call them Old Dealers or “conserva- 
tives.” This is part of the class warfare and class feeling 
engendered by the crusades begun by the New Deal. If 
to conserve human life is to be a conservative, then the 
air mail controversy has increased the number of converts 
lately and the President himself with admirable frankness 
in ordering Army mail flying curtailed has joined the 
ranks of the conservatives. 


The air mail episode marks the 
worst. administrative blunder we 
have seen in a decade. The public 
is today deprived of efficient serv- 


MAIL EPISODE ice. The courts and grand juries 


have not yet been given evidence of “collusion and fraud.” 
Why the delay? 

Government officials called upon to advise the Presi- 
dent should hereafter take time to investigate the facts 
before they recommend a course of action. The protec- 
tion of the President against mistakes, the future of his 
whole Administration whose success is so universally 
desired from one end of the country to the other, depends 
on whether when summoned to the White House the 
advisers of the Chief Executive speak their minds or 
suppress their convictions with a mistaken concept of 
harmony. 

It should be “Yes, Mr. President” only when dissent 
has been expressed and overruled, and when the entire 


Cabinet has been given an opportunity to formulate 
administration poner: 
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